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President’s Address—The Thirty-Fifth 
Anniversary 


By Ottver F. Cutts 
Professor of Physical Education, Bates College 


ginning and early history of this organization. Many of the things 

I should like to say, however, I find expressed so clearly and forcibly 
in the address President T. N. Metcalf gave last year, that I can only 
say in the language of one of my old college professors, “I heartily concur 
with the above.” I most certainly commend that address to you and trust 
you may read it again and profit by it. I wish I might incorporate it here- 
with. However, to refresh the memory of the older men and for the infor- 
mation of the younger members, I have decided to give some of the minor 
details of the founding and organization of this Society. I am indebted to 
Dr. Harry A. Scott for much of the material used. 

The founders, men prominent in the field of physical education thirty- 
five years ago, many of them still active, were: Dr. W. G. Anderson of 
Yale; Dr. D. A. Sargent of Harvard; Dr. J. W. Seaver of Yale; Dr. C. P. 
Linhart of Ohio State University; Dr. W. L. Savage of Columbia; Pro- 
fessor George Goldie of Princeton; Mr. F. W. Marvel of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; Mr. F. H. Cann of New York University; and Mr. Sharp of Yale. 

Following a preliminary meeting, which was held November 6, 1897, 
the first regular meeting of the Society of College Gymnasium Directors 
was held in New York City, December 31, 1897. At first the Society was 
rather a “close corporation” and there seemed to be a definite effort to 
restrict the membership, both from the standpoint of numbers and posi- 
tion. Gradually, however, it expanded and broadened until on December 
31, 1908, at the twelfth annual meeting, the name was changed to “The 
Society of Directors of Physical Education in Colleges.” There appears 
to have been at that time and for some years previous, a tendency toward 
growth and expansion, and toward carrying the benefits of the organiza- 
tion to all those who might be interested. 

That the interest and activities of the Society have broadened is shown 
also by the numerical growth of the organization. At the preliminary 
meeting November 6, 1897, the number present was 9. At the first regular 
meeting December 31, 1897, there were 23 charter members. In 1901 
the members numbered 27; in 1911, 32; ten years later, 22; in 1931, 


172; and now our membership totals 191. This number is distributed 
by states, as follows: 


|: WAS my thought to give under this title a brief sketch of the be- 
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Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, North Carolina, and Tennessee—one each. 

Minnesota, Missouri, Washington, and Canada—two each. 

California, Iowa, Nebraska, Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia—three each. 

Indiana, Maine, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island—four each. 

Wisconsin—five. 

New Jersey and Texas—seven each. 

Michigan—eight. 

Connecticut—nine. 

Illinois—twelve. 

Massachusetts—nineteen. 

Pennsylvania—twenty-one. 

Ohio—twenty-two. 

New York—thirty. 


Since its organization the Society has met during the Christmas holi- 
days in New York, with a few exceptions. In 1899 the meeting place was 
New Haven, Connecticut; in 1903 at Princeton, N. J.; in 1906 at Spring- 
field, Mass.; at Chicago in 1914 and 1920; at Atlanta in 1923; and at 
New Orleans in 1928. 

Incorporated herewith is a chart prepared by our Secretary, Dr. Harry 
A. Scott, and published in the April, 1932, issue of the Journal of Health 
and Physical Education, showing the year, place of meeting, and officers 
of the organization since its founding. 

“From the beginning the Society of Directors of Physical Education 
in Colleges has interested itself seriously in studies of various phases of 
physical education and health. The organization has never been content 
merely to serve as a fraternizing or socializing agency for the benefit of 
its members; it has ever striven to live up to its high purpose of advanc- 
ing physical education in institutions of higher learning.” 


O MUCH for a very brief history of this national organization. What 

of the future? Perhaps it little becomes one located in a small college 
in the extreme northeast of this great country, to suggest a plan of cam- 
paign or sound a keynote for the future, but it would seem that the time 
has come when men interested in “education through the physical” may 
expect sympathy and help from those highest in authority. 

College presidents should be more conscious of the fact that they 
should insist upon trained and expert leadership in the field of physical 
education including athletics, which phrase seems unnecessary as athletics 
are surely physical and certainly educational. They should be concerned 
mightily in securing: 

1. Specially trained men as heads of their departments of physical education. 

2. They should seek also educators in all departments and branches of learning 


who have a love for, and skill and training in, some sport or activity open to students, 


in which they can act as advisers and leaders. , 


These are objectives which should be attained in both large and small 
institutions, although the second is perhaps not so crying a need in the 





PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 3 
YEAR PLACE PRESIDENT Vice PRESIDENT Sec’y.-TREAS. 
1897 (Organization Dr. Edward Hitch- None Dr. W. L. Savage 
Meeting) cock 


N.Y. 
1898 New York Dr. 
1899 New Haven, 
Conn. Dr. . Sargent Dr. W. G. Anderson Dr. . Savage 


J. W. Seaver Dr. C. P. Linhart Dr. W. L 
D.A Ww. L 
1900 New York Dr. W. G. Anderson Dr. R. T. McKenzie Dr. W. L. Savage 
R. T WwW. L 
Pr. ¢ J. A 


. Savage 


1901 New York Dr. . McKenzie Dr. C. W. Miller Dr. . Savage 
1902 New York Dr. . Phillips Dr. Edw. Hitchcock, Dr. . Babbitt 
Jr., 1st 
Dr. F. E. Parker, 2nd 





1903 Princeton, Dr. W. L. Savage Dr. J. W. Seaver, rst Dr. J. A. Babbitt 
N.J. Dr. W. L. Lambeth, 
2nd 
1904 New York Dr. R. T. McKenzie Dr. G. L. Meylan, rst Dr. J. A. Babbitt 
. a Dr. P. C. Phillips, 2nd 
S 1905 New York Dr. G. L. Meylan Dr. T. A. Storey Dr. J. A. Babbitt 
| 1906 Springfield, 
J Mass, Dr. G. L. Meylan Dr. F. W. Marvel Dr. J. A. Babbitt 
t 1907 New York Dr. T. A. Storey Dr. J. E. Raycroft Dr. J. A. Babbitt 
1908 New York Dr. T. A. Storey Dr. J. A. Babbitt Dr. P. C. Phillips 
1909 New York Dr. R. T. McKenzie Dr. G. L. Meylan Dr. P. C. Phillips 
y 1910 New York Prof. A. A. Stagg Dr. F. E. Leonard Dr. P. C. Phillips 
h 1911 New York Prof. A. A. Stagg Dr. R. G. Clapp Dr. P. C. Phillips 
S 1912 New York Dr. F. E. Leonard Dr. F. W. Harvey Dr. P. C. Phillips 
1913 New York Dr. W. A. Lambeth Prof. G. W. Ehler Dr. P. C. Phillips 
1914 Chicago Dr. James Naismith Prof. C. W. Savage Dr. P. C. Phillips 
n , 1915 New York Prof. C. W. Savage Dr. J. E. Raycroft Dr. P. C. Phillips 
f 1916 New York Prof. C. V. P. Young Dr. J. E. Raycroft Dr. P. C. Phillips 
) 1917 New York Dr. J. E. Raycroft Dr. Edwin Fauver Dr. P. C. Phillips 
it 1918 New York Dr. J. E. Raycroft Dr. Edwin Fauver Dr. P. C. Phillips 
if 1919 New York Dr. Edwin Fauver Prof. J. A. David Dr. P. C. Phillips 
1920 Chicago Dr. Edwin Fauver Dr. E.von DenSteiner Dr. D. B. Reed 
c= 1921 New York Prof. F. W. Luehring Dr. Edgar Fauver Prof. T. N. Metcalf 
1922 New York Dr. Edgar Fauver Dr. J. H. McCurdy Prof. T. N. Metcalf 
1923 Atlanta Dr. J. H. McCurdy’ Dr. J. H. Nichols Prof. T. N. Metcalf 
1924 New York Dr. J. H. Nichols Prof. W. H. Geer Prof. T. N. Metcalf 
at 1925 New York Prof. W. H. Geer Dr. D. B. Reed Prof. T. N. Metcalf 
ze 1926 New York Dr. D. B. Reed Prof. A. W. Marsh Prof. T. N. Metcalf 
n- 1927 New York Prof. A. W. Marsh Dr. J. F. Williams Prof. T. N. Metcalf 
1928 New Orleans Dr. J. F. Williams Prof. A. I. Prettyman Prof. T. N. Metcalf 
ne 1929 New York Prof. A. I. Prettyman Prof. W. R. LaPorte Prof. T. N. Metcalf 
Ly 1930 New York Prof. W. R. LaPorte Prof. T. N. Metcalf Dr. H. A. Scott 
1931 New York Prof. T. N. Metcalf Prof. O. F. Cutts Dr. H. A. Scott 
; 1932 New York Prof. O. F. Cutts Prof. G. E. Little Dr. H. A. Scott 
ey 1933 Chicago Prof. G. E. Little Dr. W. L. Hughes Dr. H. A. Scott 
al | 
cs large school where the want is more nearly met by the larger and more 
ed adequately trained staff. In the smaller schools man power and funds are 
so terribly lacking that the need for leaders and coaches, especially in 
on. intramural work, can never be met adequately unless the department of 
ing physical education receives help from the other departments. 
its, 


Should not college presidents have in mind this need and their oppor- 
tunity when they employ educators in any departments, and should men 
all be considered the most valuable candidates unless they are capable of 
he — contributing to the physical life of the institution? Today, our colleges 
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are graduating many men who are trained as leaders in “education 
through the physical.” They are turning out many more from other de- 
partments who have had experience in, and are capable of, handling one 
or more activities in intramural, or extramural, athletics, and even in 
gymnastics and corrective or restricted work. Are not men of this type 
of more value as educators to the youth of the land than the men who 
have obtained a doctor’s degree and have neglected the body and its 
functions, and know little of the joys of healthful living? 

At this point I desire to express my appreciation of the services ren- 
dered the college where I am located, and the help given me by unselfish 
members of the faculty, former athletes, who have devoted their time, 
energy, and thought to the activities of the Physical Education Depart- 
ment. A willingness to serve often when they could ill afford the time or 
the energy, the love of clean sport, and an appreciation of the value of 
healthful body activities have caused them to relegate for a time their 
_ individual and preferred activities to a position of minor importance. 
Gentlemen, does not this profession of ours offer a challenge to the best 
and ablest? 

As President of this organization and as a private citizen, I desire 
to pay my humble and sincere tribute to Alonzo A. Stagg—worker, 
strategist, sportsman, fighter, and educator. He exemplifies much of the 
best in American life. Located at a great university, near the center of 
the country, he has been the idol of hundreds of American youth, and 
has influenced thousands of young men in two generations. In what work 
could his efforts have been better spent or his influence more widely 
extended? Men connected with athletics have been highly honored in 
this country, but in my judgment no man has done more for clean sport, 
fair competition, and all-round character building than Mr. Stagg, and 
the final and perhaps most inspiring chapter of his life has not yet been 
written. 

It has seemed fitting that I should in this anniversary address speak 
eulogistically of an honored member of our body who has served two 
years in succession as its president and has brought to it the acme of 
devotion and service. We all know, however, of many inconspicuous lives 
where the purpose has beer as high, and the devotion has been as great, 
although the rewards may not have been in proportion. All honor to these 
leaders. Let us carry on. 
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Safety in Secondary School Physical 
Education 


By Frank S. Lioyp, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Education, 
New York University 


NDER the sponsorship of the National Bureau of Casualty and 
| | Surety Underwriters, and in cooperation with New York Univer- 
sity, School of Education, exhaustive studies of safety in physical 
education have been launched. In the college and elementary school fields, 
the studies are now in progress. In the secondary school field the study 
has been completed, covering a school population of over one-half million 
children. The study drew its material from schools in twenty-one states, 
which states include 68 per cent of the total population of the United 
States. The purpose of these studies has been to augment the very inade- 
quate data which now exists on the incidence of injuries, the nature of 
injuries, and the causes of these injuries in all aspects of physical educa- 
tion within the gymnasium, the athletic field, and the playground. 

During the school year 1931-32 a total of 510 schools reported the 
accidents which occurred in the physical education activities. A total of 
2,370 accidents were reported with 11,308 days lost from physical edu- 
cation as a result of these injuries. Using these figures as a basis for the 
estimation of the national figures, the following estimates are made: that 
there were 17,329 accidents in physical education activities for the four 
million odd secondary school students; that 70,761 days were lost from 
physical education as a result of these activities, with a total of 17,329 
days lost from school during the year 1931-32 due to accidents which 
occurred in physical education activities. 

In studying the incidence of accidents according to the number of 
people participating in the various activities, the activities which are 
most hazardous are found to be touch football, heavy apparatus, and 
football. The next group of activities rated as very hazardous were la- 
crosse, wrestling, and tumbling. The activities showing the greatest 
degree of seriousness were in order: heavy apparatus, touch football, 
wrestling, football, tumbling, and speedball (See Table I). 

The part of the body injured in the various activities and the nature 
of the injury were studied. It was found that the most prevalent parts 
of the body to be injured were the leg and foot, arm and hand, and the 
head; and that the various activities showed that different areas were 
most frequently affected according to the nature of the activity. In order 
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TABLE I 
CLASSIFYING ACTIVITIES BY DEGREE OF HAZARD 
For every thousand exposed 























Accident Incidence per 1000 Description Days Lost Incidence per 1000 
Activity Inc. Inc. Activity 
Touch football 17.11 88.01 Heavy apparatus 
Heavy apparatus 13.68 Most Hazardous 81.52 Touch football 
Football 8.75 72.44 Wrestling 
64.81 Football 
Lacrosse 5.97 the - 23.58 Tumbling 
Wrestling 5.71 Highly Hazardous 14.04 Speedball 
Tumbling §.15 
Hockey (Ice) 3.55 7.65 Field (Track) 
Archery 3.53 7.34 Cross Country 
Basketball 2.69 Hazardous 6.21 Basketball 
Speedball 2.44 5.97 Lacrosse 
Hockey (Field) 2.37 4.92 Soccer 
Fencing 2.05 4.88 Hockey (Ice) 
4.33 Hockey (Field) 
2.34 Baseball 
Baseball 1.00 .93 Track 
Field (Track) .99 73 Handball 
Soccer .98 Mildly Hazardous 71 Swimming 
Cross Country 82 67 Indoor Ball 
Swimming 68 51 Fencing 
42 Volleyball 
Handball 35 16 Boxing 
Track 32 05 Tennis 
Golf .26 Minimum Hasard .02 Calisthenics 
Indoor Ball .23 Ke) Dancing 
Dancing 19 Ke) Archery 
Boxing .16 Ke) Golf 
Volleyball 14 
Tennis 10 
Calisthenics 09 





to determine the causes and contributory factors, two techniques were 
used: (1) that of calling for a detailed statement on the cause of the 
accident at the time of its occurrence, (2) the sending to the contributing 
schools of an extensive questionnaire indicating the types of procedures 
which they used. By establishing a criteria of the number of injuries per 
thousand participants in physical education and the number of days lost 
per thousand student participants, it was possible to compare the relative 
effect of the different types of procedures. 

The individuals reporting the accidents were asked to state the cause 
of the accidents. These stated causes were arbitrarily grouped under the 
three headings of Leadership Controls, Equipment Controls, and Nature 
of the Game Controls. It is assumed in these groups that the injuries due 
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to the nature of the game are unavoidable without changing the game. 
Table II indicates that approximately 50 per cent of the accidents could / 
be eliminated by more adequate equipment and leadership controls. 

The stated causes of these accidents were divided into three groups, 
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those which were considered to be due to ineffectual leadership as the 
4 ~ activity progressed, those due to inadequacy of equipment, and those 
P which were considered to be due to the nature of the game. Under this 
last heading, all stated causes which were indicated in terms of particular 
playing situations, such as blocking and tackling in football, were con- 
TABLE II 
Part oF Bopy INJURED AND SERIOUSNESS OF INJURIES BY ACTIVITIES 
== 
- | zy F: 2 
S | 4 | 8 w es 
a) £ 3 3 | @ $ oo 4 S A= s 3 
| 2| 2/8] 6|a/2/3| 2) 4/8 |8/e Ee 
Acc.| .5 | 182] 45] 12] 9] 93] 290| 6] 106] 1o| 13] 771 ., 
Football | Ser. | 8 5315-7] 78] 8] 1.6] 8.5] 10.1] 12.9] 28.7] 3.5| 5108 « 
—~ Touch Acc. | 22 14| 23 3 66 
Football | Ser. 7.2 1.8] 4.7 §.2] 2.0] O] 314.5 
Heavy 
Appar- jAcc.} 3 7 1} 30| 54 4 7 2] 5] 183 
atus Ser. | 10.71 | 8.0 | 8.9 O/| 1.3] 5.3) 4.3] 121.9 5} 7-3 | 1188 
= Acc. 16 8 ? a 7 6 I 56 
Tumbling | Ser. 5.1 | 4.4 oO} 7.5] 1.3 5.6 ° 56.5 
Basket- | Acc. 147 | 13 3) 11| 47] 174 2 27 2 426 
ball Ser. | 1.9} .6 31 0] 1.3] 3.5 ° 4| 6.5 983 
Acc. | 25 5 ss) 383 «(390 3 3| 7| I1I0 
Baseball | Ser. 1.0 4.5 ° 2) 2.4] 2.4 1.0| 1.0] .7| 256 
Field Acc. | 32 2 4| 28 2 1] 1 7° 
Events |Ser. | 13.2 | 1.5 3128 7.5|12.0| ©] 533.5 
‘ee Track Acc. | 14 I 3) 22 I I I 43 
Events |Ser. 2.2 ° 8.7| 2.8] 2.0 1.0| 3.0 125 
rere a as. 
the Wrest - Acc. | I 17] 2 6 13] 12 2 17 I 71 
ing ling Ser. | 7.0 | 8.1] 1.0] 67.2 1.2} 7.6] 1.3] 14.2 ° goo 
res Field Acc. | 23 I I 13| 36 
per Hockey | Ser. 1.6] o ° 3] 32 135.5 
lost Acc. | 1s| 2 1| 3] rol 38] 2 3| 2] 76 
tive Soccer Ser. | 94/}1.5] 1.0] 8 9] 4.2 rr 19.0| 1.0| 381.5 
Part of 
juse Body 
the for Total| 14 | 702 |100] 26] 44] 359] 859] 24] 182] 30] 30] 2370 
ture All Acts. 
due % 6 |29.6})4.2] 1.1 }1.9|14.1] 35.2 | 1.0] 7.7] 1.3}1.3] 100 
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sidered to be due to the nature of the game. This tends to give a conserva- 
tive estimate to those accidents attributed to leadership and equipment. 
It is estimated that 31 per cent of the accidents are due to faulty leader- 
ship, and that 20 per cent of the accidents are due to inadequate equip- 
ment control, such as slippery basketball surface, uneven ground, and 
collision with extraneous objects. Forty-eight per cent were estimated as 
due to the nature of the game. From the point of view of the seriousness 
of the accident, that is the number of days lost, the following percentages 
were estimated; 29 per cent due to the inadequate leadership; 10 per 
cent due to inadequate equipment controls, and 60 per cent due to the 
nature of the game. 

Using the second technique referred to above, namely that of estab- 
lishing the criteria of accidents and days lost per thousand student 
participants and comparing schools with different techniques on this 
criteria, it was found that (a) The leadership procedures which were 
coincidental with a low incidence were as follows: 


1. The use of student leaders in physical education. 

2. Where the duties of these student leaders are such that all their time is not 
occupied in entire class or squad responsibility. When they assist in the functions 
of the class and squad instruction the incidence is lower. 

3. Direct instruction in safety for these student leaders shows a lower incidence 
than no direct instruction in safety. 

4. Where the school employs a full-time teacher of physical education. Where 
the physical education is entirely taught by part-time teachers the incidence is 
increased. 

5. Schools with small enrollments, particularly below four hundred students 
(boys) the percentage of exposures to hazardous activities (as judged by football) 
is increased. 


(b) The procedures of the organization and classification of stu- 
dents which are coincidental with a low incidence are as follows: 

1. The use of “grade” as a method of assigning students to physical education. 

2. The division of students by age within the physical education classes. 

3. The selection of students for interschool athletic teams on the basis of their 
participation in intramural activities is the best procedure on the basis of days lost 
incidence. 

4. The determination of the student’s fitness for interschool competition by 
expert opinion of the coach or family doctor is more efficient, by the criteria of 
days lost, than the parents’ written permission or a physical examination. On the 
criteria of accident incidence the expert opinion of coach or family doctor is the 
superior procedure when compared with physical examination. 

5. Schools requiring a physical examination for physical education show a low 
incidence of days lost and accidents. 

6. A low incidence is found where the examination is given before entering 
physical education activities and during the school year. 


(c) The direct safety measures which are coincidental with a low 
incidence of days lost are as follows: 

1. The availability of a medical doctor when the class and intramural physical 
education are in progress. 

2. The immediate treatment of injuries by the teacher of physical education. 

3. Free hospital service. 
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Physical Education and the Depression 


By 
Jesse F. Writiams, M.D. 
Professor of Physical Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


cal education. For the major part of my life I have lived with its 

activities, its plans, and its purposes. I regard it as basic in normal 
social life and am disposed to make very high and wide claims for it. By 
the outcomes of any adequate analysis of modern human needs, I do 
not think that we can get along without it. 

Now I understand that this is not the usual opinion in circles outside 
the groups represented here. I am aware of the notion that declares 
physical education a “frill,” a kind of play (which of course damns it 
for those descendants of the Puritans, who wish to remain dignified, and 
succeed in continuing dignified and dull), a technic of relaxation from 
the strenuous demands of the modern machine age. Because there are 
large areas of our population which lack any comprehensive notion of 
fine living, physical education is a kind of rescue home for the rich 
inmates of an acquisitive society. These, more than the Puritans, are 
responsible for the perpetuation of “relief exercises” for children in 
schools, and “radio exercises” for the grown-ups, who have allowed 
absurd social and industrial conditions to control their misshapened lives. 
Obviously a great deal needs to be done before we shall find it unneces- 
sary to make high and wide claims for physical education. 

Concerning the economic depression, I am not qualified to speak in 
any technical way. We are all wondering today what the economists, 
the political scientists, the bankers, the great captains of industry meant 
in ’27 and ’28. They are very busy today publishing books trying to 
find out. Another crop of experts are telling us a different story today. 
The “seven lean years” of the Bible are piker’s tales to the dire prophe- 
cies that surge over us from a dozen different directions. It is urged that 
something be done at once about unemployment insurance, landlordism, 
absentee ownership, the gold supply, intergovernmental debts, minority 
representation, a Five-Year Plan, an allotment schedule for agriculture, 
etc., etc. 

Concerning these matters I have only the kind of skill that is pos- 
sessed by the football strategists, who from their seats in the grandstand 
pick the proper plays after, rather than before, the event. It is not quite 
clear whether we are to have a new social order or not, whether it is 


(CY ca esication. Fo have made me think a good deal about physi- 
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already upon us, and to what extent we shall need glands and muscles 
when the new deal is fully in force. I claim no knowledge of these matters. 
Various panaceas are proposed, some asking for a dictator, some for 
socialism, and some merely for repeal. Technocracy and its findings are 
extolled as pointing the way to a breakdown of the old and a foreshadow- 
ing of the new. Spengler is trotted out and with tears running down their 
cheeks the modern Jeremiahs proclaim a complete collapse of this civil- 
ization that the Transportation Building in Chicago’s World Fair so 
imperfectly portrays. 

Now from my point of view, in any event, the place and purpose of 
physical education remains much the same. It would be a transitory kind 
of education that found its purpose shaped by a full dinner-pail or a 
mortgage on every home. The solution of the economic puzzle must be 
worked out by those who are competent to determine policy in these 
matters. In spite of economic theories, and the conflict of class struggles 
certain education must go on. It is to these educations and particularly 
to the lack of them in these days of depression that I would direct your 
attention. 

There is hunger abroad in the land. Savings have been lost, security 
destroyed, and the future ensnared in a web of doubt and dismay. As a 
part of this picture there are certain accompanying psychological states. 
Gloom is king! Fear is in the saddle! Doubt is everywhere! The spirit 
of adventure is dead. Do you hear anyone singing with Henley— 


“T am the master of my fate 
I am the captain of my soul’’? 


Now I propose the thesis that physical education has a responsibility 
for promoting morale! During the War, physical education was 
called upon again and again to perform this vital service. It is indis- 
pensable today. The disposition to think of it as an exercise program, 
as a means of college advertising, or as a developer of muscle merely, 
will not do. This crisis gives us an opportunity to reveal its unique and 
intrinsic relationship with national moods and national vitality. 

The gloom of today should not obscure the whole picture. It is, as 
a matter of fact, only a part of the scene. The events before 1929 com- 
prise a significant background and, like a fog from some great swamp, 
so rises our present gloom from the moods produced by the first three 
decades of the twentieth century. 

By comparison with ’28, people are miserable today. It is not that 
they have never known hardship. On the contrary, man has experienced 
almost continually hard times. Long acquainted with the necessity to 
endure privation, the unprecedented prosperity of the decade preceding 
1928 leaves him now completely disillusioned and wholly cynical. Now 
he regards the halcyon days of that time in much the same manner that 
he has been prone to look upon his national heroes and racial virtues. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND THE DEPRESSION II 


Puff-balls! All of them! The period that gave us jazz in music also pro- 
duced a jazz in values, so that not only songs, but salient philosophies 
proclaim that “life is just a bowl of cherries.” Living has not been par- 
ticularly fine or noble or public spirited, to judge its quality by the more 
obvious signs of social disaster and disorder. Marcus Aurelius remarked 
that even in a palace it is possible to live well, but if we knew that, we 
forgot the conclusion of this ancient sage, that it required a special effort 
under the circumstances. 

The function of physical education and of other agencies of the social 
effort, to preserve values and to enrich life, is to establish morale. We 
are generally acting like a football team that passes badly, forgets 
signals, and is afraid to tackle. A succession of defeats finds it no longer 
a team, but an aggregation of individuals with no sense of power and 
no purpose to go anywhere. The problem of spirit of the defeated team 
is the precise problem confronting society today in the present crisis. 

There are those with a naive faith in the People, spelled with a 
capital P. The orator of the political campaign shouts at us, “Vox populi, 
vox Dei,” but we should remember that the voice of the people in London, 
says history, declared against street lamps, and denounced inoculation 
for smallpox as wanton wickedness, and the voice of the people in New 
York gave us Jimmy Walker for six long years. We do understand, of 
course, that the voice of the people is nothing but the action of many 
individuals. So with social moods. The pioneer spirit personified in 
Crockett, Boone, and Carson, or defeatism rampant in France during 
1916 and ’17, is not a force above and beyond the thought and action 
of individuals. The pioneer spirit is the sum total of many individuals 
who possess the spirit of adventure. 

There is a disposition, perhaps a growing disposition, to pessimism 
and despair. The poor fish have lost their dorsal fins. Large numbers of 
persons have solved their financial problems by taking hotel rooms, not 
for sleeping, but for jumping. Gloom is everywhere. The need for all 
educational agencies to establish a high morale is everywhere apparent. 

Physical education has an immediate and vital relationship to morale. 
We who have had experience in building college spirit know something 
of these matters. I do not ask, nor is it necessary, whether we claim an 
exclusive function in this emergency. Only the foolish would so plead. 
I merely state that we can contribute to an improved national morale 
which is nothing more than the morale of individual men and women. 
We operate through two distinct, although closely related lines of 
endeavor; through activities and through the personalities of our leaders. 


P  indedeon NG more than a superficial examination of physical activi- 
ties leads at once to the conviction that here are powerful weapons 
in the construction of social attitudes. Merrie England has two attrib- 
utes: the poverty of the sixteenth century and the songs, dances, games, 
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and laughter that gave forever a name to England. Gone are the easy 
acceptances of corrective hygienic values for physical exercise. Dedication 
to more significant purpose is in the air. The building of strength and 
vitality that have no more social purpose than the use of power for 
personal greed, can scarcely justify the energy and wealth expended. 

The education of socially-minded men and women is a challenge to 
the whole faculty and may not be accepted by the sociologists or philoso- 
phers alone. The conviction among all classes of society that the 
individual may not be allowed to wreck economic balances just because 
his greed is greater than his social sense poses a fundamental question 
for physical education. By what possible stretch of the imagination can 
we justify the building of a vitality without making some imprint of 
social mindedness upon that plastic protoplasm? 

Rugged individualism is in for an overhauling. The present gener- 
ation very seriously distrusts the good faith and the ability of the 
property owning and money classes. One wonders, in this connection, 
whether or not some of our activities and some of our plans are due 
for an overhauling. Will our emphasis upon rugged competition not need 
some modification in the light of the stern necessities for cooperation? 
Only a guess can be hazarded at this time. One needs to think these 
problems through as the situations develop, for it is apparently clear that 
some of our most competitive situations are brilliantly cooperative. And 
yet there are moods and patterns of conduct that ride rough-shod over 
those who oppose us. At least we might examine the possibilities for 
education in social mindedness. 

There are numerous examples of the way in which our activities must 
be reconstructed to serve larger social ends. Just as the present mood 
is critical of the manufacturer who, moved merely by greed, gluts the 
market with his products, so will it condemn the athletic administration 
that conducts its program without regard for significant social educa- 
tions of youth. Physical education in all of its efforts must be interested 
in larger values than the competitive successes of winning teams. We need 
not expect to accomplish this by the simple device of putting the coaches 
on the bench. What is wanted is not a mechanical administrative regu- 
lation but a changed point of view, a new sense of values, a philosophy 
of the nature and purpose of physical education in educational institu- 
tions. The old shibboleth of “beat the other fellow” must be rephrased. 

This does not mean that there will never be victory and never defeat. 
That would beget a state half-platonic and half-companionate in mar- 
riage. The vital juice of adventure would be gone. On the contrary our 
activities must envisage clean, hard competition—but with a mood that 
sees friendships, fair play, generous attitudes as worth more than either 
victory or defeat. To succeed in raising to places of high regard the 
sentiments for cooperation is of more value today than winning any 
particular percentage of games, or conquering any particular opponent. 
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We need, of course, to remember that moods are not significantly 
developed by lectures. Fear or selfishness is not cured by argument, but 
by actions. The way to progress in these matters is in the laboratory of 
human conduct and actual experiences. The physical components in 
producing social attitudes are very large. 


N ADDITION to the activities in which youth engage, leadership 
plays a high réle in morale. In this sense, we understand the old 
saying, “Character is caught, not taught.” Physical education may well 
then ask itself; What spirit are we disseminating? What morale do we 
exemplify ? 

It may be observed properly that morale is a human and not a divine 
function. It flows from contact with brave spirits, courageous and daring 
action, strong convictions, and cheery moods and dispositions. There is 
no hope for us outside ourselves. 

But there is hope im ourselves. Modern leadership that is awake to 
present social needs will care greatly about great things. The coach who 
is interested in a team and cares nothing for all the students in the in- 
stitution will be known for what he is—a failure and a despair. The 
teacher whose leadership ends at 3:45 because of legal requirements fails 
in the larger meaning of professional spirit. The hope in ourselves rises 
from the purpose to forget self in pursuit of larger social ends. The 
present demands a leadership that shall walk unashamed of its calling, 
alert to plead the cause of physical education, proud of its great past 
and zealous for the future. 


T IS my argument then that teachers have a high responsibility beyond 
the activities or subjects in which they lead. Theirs is the responsi- 
bility to promote a courageous view toward life and its many problems. 
I understand perfectly that what I am saying smacks of the Victorian 
era, of Matthew Arnold, of “sweetness and light.” Well, it will be time 
enough to sneer at the Victorians when we produce in literature, in 
government, and in public affairs a better courage than was theirs. The 
new psychologies, especially those with a psychiatric taint, lead not only 
to disbelief in spiritual values, but also to disrespect for high purpose. 
The effect is to make man scornful of his own idealism. By some curious 
twist of nature, there are persons who seems to take delight in portray- 
ing courage, high honor and unselfishness, as nothing but examples of 
self-deceit, self-fraud, and similar delusions. The spurious character of 
much so-called modern analysis is not recognized and sophistry gains a 
currency not warranted by the facts. We have become tremendously 
interested in scientific names and correspondingly impressed by terms 
we often fail to comprehend fully. The Oedipus complex causes much 
lifting of the brows and nodding of the head, but interest and wonder- 
ment rapidly decrease when we recall that our parents had a name for 
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this abnormality, only they called it, “being tied to mother’s apron 
strings.” Those who would impress us with the new analysis of human 
conduct, human motives, and human nature, may assign to a person the 
attribute of Narcissism. How marvellous these psycho-psychiatrists 
appear in their objective classification of the human soul! They lose their 
authority, however, when we recall that our parents called it “being stuck 
on yourself.” 

I wish to suggest, of course, that much of the critical examination 
of human motives and the corresponding devaluation of the old virtues, 
are not really new and not significantly scientific. Indeed, I wish to go 
beyond this and declare that these times and the people of our world 
present the most interesting and challenging of opportunities. Those 
who bemoan the present for its deficiencies are not realistic at all, but 
rather living in a make-believe world. “The time we are living in is as 
much ours,” says Edman, “as our bodies or our complexions.” And while 
it is undesirable to divorce social behaviour from the demands of environ- 
ment, it is as possible today to secure courageous action as it was in 
other emergencies that produced a Wilberforce, a Clarkson, a Sam 
Adams, or a Joseph Warren. The depression presents physical education 
with an opportunity for inspiring leadership of youth. Will its teachers 
have the spirit of courage marked in those lines from a Greek Anthology 
of verse? 

A shipwrecked sailor on this coast 

Bids you set sail 

For many a gallant ship 

When we were lost, weathered the gale. 


Will they join in that song of high courage, written by an English 
student at Oxford— 
And here are things to think on 
That ought to make me brave 
As I strap on for fighting 
My sword that will not save. 


I suspect that our students would like to have us be like that one 
described by Frances Shaw in the lines— 


Who loves the rain and loves his home 
And. looks on life with quiet eyes 

Him will I follow through the storm 

And at his hearth fire keep me warm 
Nor Hell nor Heaven can that soul surprise 
Who loves the rain and loves his home 
And looks on life with quiet eyes. 
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The Carnegie Foundation’s Study of © 
American College Athletics— 
Three Years Later 


By 
Howarp J. SAVAGE 
Secretary, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 


HEN Professor Scott asked me to speak to you today I had 
W som doubt whether I could contribute anything to the solution 

of some of your more immediate problems. Upon further con- 
sideration I decided that you might be interested in some of the less 
sensational aspects of the work of the Carnegie Foundation in the field 
of college athletics as they relate specifically to administrative problems 
of the moment. It would have been possible to prepare for you something 
about recruiting and subsidizing, an evil which like poverty we have 
always with us, or to attack something or defend something, a procedure 
that is becoming rather tiresome to all of us. Neither of these discussions 
would have got us anywhere in particular. It therefore seemed well to 
abandon the rifle of the sniper for the shotgun of the hunter. 

First, then, I propose to lay before you briefly some account of the 
work of the Foundation in the field of college athletics, and then to give 
you a résumé and adaptation of certain principles looking to economy 
in college and university administration which may apply directly to 
one of the current problems of the director of physical education. From 
this consideration we may be able to pass, without great difficulty, to 
certain aspects of physical education’s future. 

It is now ten years since the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching began to manifest formally its interest in American 
college athletics. Even before 1922 certain trustees of the Foundation 
had become disturbed over the athletic situation in their own and other 
universities and colleges. During 1922, however, the executive committee 
of the Foundation authorized a project to be conducted jointly with 
funds supplied by Carnegie Corporation of New York through the Foun- 
dation, for the purpose of enabling the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States to study athletics at some 
thirty institutions of the South. The cost of this first study was $438.40. 
The next venture of the Foundation into the field of athletics is what is 
known in our office as the twenty-college study, which, undertaken in 
the spring of 1924, was conducted entirely from printed materials. These 
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two preliminary inquiries, together with the increasing pressure and 
requests from college administrators, apparently convinced the execu- 
tive committee of the Foundation that the field was in need of further 
tilling. Accordingly, in the autumn of 1925 a study of games and sports 
in British schools and universities was begun, which led, in 1926, to the 
publication of Bulletin Number Eighteen of the Foundation. 

But before Bulletin Number Eighteen was completely in type a re- 
quest came to the Foundation from officers of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association and others identified with that body to inquire into 
American college athletics. Influenced doubtless by the assurance of 
complete cooperation to be accorded to the Foundation by all institutions 
upon the membership roll of the N.C.A.A., the Foundation’s executive 
committee on January 6, 1926, authorized the inquiry. This work cul- 
minated in the publication of three volumes: on October 24, 1929, 
Bulletin Number Twenty-three of the Foundation, American College 
Athletics; on January 19, 1930, Bulletin Number Twenty-four, The 
Literature of American College Athletics; and on June 2, 1931, Bulletin 
Number Twenty-six, Current Development in American College Sport. 
A word concerning the relation of Bulletin Number Twenty-six to these 
two other publications of the Foundation may not be amiss. 

It has been a truism of educational research that however much time 
and effort go into an inquiry the results of the work are difficult to 
evaluate. It has been practically impossible to state what, if any, effect 
any inquiry whatsoever has had upon current conditions. In our athletic 
inquiries, as in all others, we were faced with the concrete question: What 
effect, if any, has Bulletin Number Twenty-three had upon the stream 
of American university life and administration? This question Bulletin 
Number Twenty-six is an attempt to answer. In only one other series 
of studies, those pertaining to legal education, has the Foundation made 
any evaluations of this nature: three bulletins have kept the public in- 
formed of changes and new problems in the field of legal education. 

The Foundation studies of the training of teachers, of medical edu- 
cation, of dental education, of academic and industrial efficiency, and 
of the quality of the educational process in the United States and Europe 
have received what we may describe as no formal follow-up. This, how- 
ever, is what Bulletin Number Twenty-six does for the Foundation’s 
previous studies of American college sport. 


FURTHER word concerning the cooperative nature of our athletic 

studies is needed. The task would have been impossible without the 
assistance of officers of the institutions included. More than 2,500 per- 
sons, we estimate, helped us in this work. Of the colleges, universities, 
and secondary schools, a total of 130 contributed directly to Bulletin 
Number Twenty-three. Of these, the universities and colleges numbered 
112. The total number of institutions contributing to Bulletin Number 
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Twenty-six was 164. This is an outside figure. It includes 99 of the 111 
institutions fully cooperating in the preparation of Bulletin Number 
Twenty-three, and 33 additional universities and colleges. 

The athletic studies of the Carnegie Foundation have appeared in 
some fifteen publications or reprints, not including the Twenty-seventh 
Annual Report for the year 1931-32, not yet published. 

These ten annual publications, dealing in part with athletics, have 
had a circulation of 38,825 copies. Two reprints of sections pertaining 
to the subject appear to have had an additional circulation of about 
1,300 copies. The four bulletins dealing exclusively with college athletics 
in the United States, Canada, and Great Britain, have had a circulation 
of 37,200. Of these, Bulletin Number Eighteen shows 9,500 copies dis- 
tributed, Number Twenty-three 14,500 copies distributed, Twenty-four 
7,500 copies (this publication is now out of print), and Number Twenty- 
six 5,700 copies. Including reprints distributed, the publications of the 
Foundation dealing in whole or in part with college sport have totaled 
more than 77,300 copies. In no case has any of these publications been 
paid for by its recipient, although in a few instances carriage on bulk 
distributions has been paid by other bodies than the Foundation. 

You may wonder what all this work has cost. Under two methods of 
charging used by the Foundation between 1923 and 1933, we compute 
that the cost of our athletic inquiries, up to December 1, 1932, totals 
$102,933.57. If, however, we were to include in this computation certain 
salary charges borne regularly by the Foundation as operating costs, the 
figure would exceed $125,000. Of this amount, some $39,700 has been 
spent upon publication. To print Bulletin Number Twenty-three cost 
about $18,000; to print Bulletin Number Twenty-four cost $11,400. If 
we turn to averages for these figures, we find that the average cost of 
each copy of the Foundation’s publications dealing with athletics has 
been about $1.09. The annual cost of conducting these inquiries upon 
which the Foundation’s staff, regular and special, has been engaged has 
averaged about $11,440. 


— brief summary of the activities of the Carnegie Foundation in 
the field of college athletics would be incomplete without a state- 
ment of future policies and procedures. For about two years, the Ameri- 
can athletic inquiry has had diminishing emphasis in the work of the 
Foundation. We still receive information but in general we can make less 
intensive effort to secure it. This policy has been adversely criticized by 
numbers of our friends. “If,” they say, “you do not continue your work 
the ground already gained will soon be lost, especially in the field of 
recruiting and subsidizing. Isn’t there some way the Foundation can exert 
an undiminished pressure upon college sport?” 

These questions arise from two misapprehensions concerning the 
work of the Foundation. The first is to the effect that the Foundation 
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has powers that could be exerted for athletic righteousness over and 
above the powers of other persons or institutions. This, of course, is not 
the fact. The Foundation has no such powers whatsoever, although I 
think it would be quite just to say that the Foundation has no personal 
or institutional pride or interest that athletics might serve. Its studies in 
the field have thus been without prejudice. It has, moreover, enjoyed a 
remarkable measure of cooperation from institutions of higher education 
in the United States and Canada. These two factors, together with the 
fact that apparently athletics always have news value, especially if one 
can be regarded as opposing, exposing, attacking, or defending anything 
whatsoever, have brought to our American athletic inquiry a degree of 
public attention. From that public attention comes the fictitious notion 
that the Foundation possesses power to reform (I regard “reform” as an 
odious word) anything to which it puts its collective mind. You see there- 
fore that the power of the Carnegie Foundation, as well as other educa- 
tional philanthropies, is very largely supposititious. 

The second misapprehension is to the effect that an educational phil- 
anthropy ought to permit itself to be used as a policing agency. This 
notion is particularly repugnant to our American athletic inquiry and 
this in spite of the fact that not a few of our friends ask, “If you don’t 
keep an eye on things, who will?” Well, who, indeed? Who but those 
who are directly and officially responsible for college sport in its relation 
to American higher education? The Carnegie Foundation is not the 
watch dog of any thing or any group. It has no responsibilities for the 
conduct of X College, or Y College, or any other college in any field of 
activity. It declines to be drawn into such a relationship to any phase 
of American higher education. 

“Well,” some of our friends have said, “if you decline to accept any 
responsibility in this matter what policy are you going to pursue? You 
can’t let us down entirely.” 

An answer to this question may be made in terms of the present 
policy of the Foundation in connection with college athletics. It is true 
that we have considerable data concerning them. It is true also that 
experience has given us a somewhat comprehensive view of the athletic 
situation in the United States and Canada. That information and that 
comprehensive view impose upon us, we believe, a certain obligation still 
to help as much as possible those who confront athletic difficulties. Our 
staff is depleted; the pressure of other educational inquiries has taken 
from our athletic budget most of its resources; we are able to do little 
visiting of institutions. In the circumstances we should not be justified 
in preparing costly publications. But from our information and our 
experience we have been able to advise with numbers of educational 
executives concerning problems at individual universities and colleges 
with, we hope, a result beneficial both to the institution and to the cause 
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of higher education in the United States and Canada. To this advisory 
policy we shall adhere so long as there seems to be need for it. 

The advisory policies to which I have just referred have been in 
operation for a year and a half. In a number of instances we have been 
assured that they are appreciated. In others, we know that suggestions 
have been used to advantage in the solution of athletic problems. During 
the past eighteen months it has been our privilege to discuss a number 
of such problems personally from the point of view of university admin- 
istration. Perhaps I could not do better in the time that remains to me 
than to summarize for physical education some of the general principles 
that appear applicable to problems that have been presented to us. 

As we proceed we shall find that these matters pertain fundamentally 
to the future of physical education in the United States. 


T THE beginning of this phase of our discussion we ought to remind 

ourselves of two facts: First, the cost of instruction is in large 
measure set by the educational offerings of an institution, or of all its 
parts; secondly, in theory and at numerous institutions in practice, 
physical education is a field of academic activity coordinate with such 
other departments of instruction as, for example, biology, economics, 
English, Latin, and so on. For some such recognition members of your 
organization have long striven. Yet as soon as we begin to examine this 
question of coordinate place we are faced with the fact that in the United 
States, and in Canada as well, a development is going forward which 
may modify our classification at the outset. 

Although I shall not attempt to describe this development in detail, 
we perhaps may recognize that the traditional American four-year college 
is facing an administrative and instructional reorganization, both later- 
ally and vertically, somewhat as follows: Laterally, a tendency appears 
for the college to divide itself into two divisions, lower and upper; the 
lower division consisting of the traditional freshman and sophomore 
years, the upper division of the traditional junior and senior years. Ver- 
tically, a second tendency leads to organization of the work and staff 
according to fields of knowledge and instruction, rather than by depart- 
ments. Progress from the lower division to the upper division in some 
instances is made to depend upon a comprehensive examination. The 
work of the lower division is primarily what we may call, for want of a 
better term, “civilizing.” Courses deal with general phases of study. 
Their relation to the secondary school tends to be more clearly defined 
than in the past. Indeed, the lower division appears to be taking on the 
functions of a capstone for secondary education, especially as regards 
liberal studies. The upper division, however, reflects the beginning of 
liberal specialization, sometimes in preparation for professional courses 
at true university levels, sometimes in culmination of work in the liberal 
fields. Certain essentials of this plan have been in operation for some 
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time at Harvard, where, however, liberal specialization begins with the 
sophomore year. The plan of studies to which I refer is best illustrated 
at the University of Chicago and Colorado College. At institutions com- 
mitted to modifications of such a plan, the liberal specialization of the 
upper division involves a reorganization of the teaching force and the 
curriculum on the basis not of departments of instruction but of fields of 
knowledge: biological science, physical science, social science, letters, 
the fine arts. 

One fundamental purpose of all this change is, in the words of Presi- 
dent Lowell, “to make the undergraduate self-starting and self-propel- 
ling.” As yet it is too early to judge of the success or failure of the plan 
at any given institution. The most we can now say is that from the point 
of view of American youth it appears to promise well. 


ITH this groundwork laid, we are confronted with the question, 

What is the appropriate place of physical education in such a 
scheme? Should physical education be regarded as a branch of, let us 
say, biological science, or should it go its own way without reference to 
any of these fields of instruction? 

Categorical answers to these questions are impracticable at the 
present time. Nevertheless if we inspect briefly the purposes of physical 
education we shall, I think, find a theoretical solution for this problem, 
which may serve not as a hard and fast rule but as illumination for phy- 
sical education’s future. For present purposes I propose that we consider 
the functions of physical education to be four: first, development of 
skills to the end of better bodily and mental health; secondly, develop- 
ment, if possible, of finer social traits of character; thirdly, equipping 
the student with a means of healthfully using leisure time both in college 
days and in later years; and, fourthly, the training of teachers. I do not 
contend that these four aims exhaust the functions of physical educa- 
tion. They are, however, germane to our purposes. 

Now, if we examine pragmatically some of the other fields of instruc- 
tion in the newer American college curriculum we shall perceive that 
physical education makes common cause with all other divisions of 
instruction in the liberalizing education of the student. At the same time, 
we perceive that numerous aspects of physical education bear much 
more directly and intimately upon the socializing process than some of 
the other and longer recognized fields. In addition, we find that physical 
education in its relation to the bodily and mental health of undergrad- 
uates trenches upon a field with which other divisions of instruction 
concern themselves only casually if at all. That field is student welfare. 
With what, then, are we faced? Merely with the fact that physical 
education appears to be less an adjunct of the newly recognized upper 
reaches of the curriculum, and that it may even offer a firm point of 
departure for the whole conception of a college agency, however consti- 
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tuted, the principal function of which is student welfare in the broadest 
sense of the term. Already this grouping is recognized in the educational 
field. There are even now such persons as deans of studies and deans of 
student welfare who cooperate effectually in function and endeavor. This 
fact is highly significant, not only from the point of view of adminis- 
trative organization but for the sake of the well-being of the American 
undergraduate, who after all is the one person whom education is all 
about. 


EFORE proceeding further in this perhaps too theoretical discussion 
we shal! do well to remind ourselves that at a handful of institutions 
of our country the elements of this new educational organization are 
already operative. Although we have all too slender information concern- 
ing the results of these experiments to forecast with accuracy the future 
and the place of physical education in it, nevertheless it appears to be 
true that certain practical problems are already looming close. The first 
of these is financial; the second is functional. These two main strands 
are inextricably interwoven; perhaps even the two are one. 

The problems of financing programs of physical education, readily 
divides itself into two time-worn phases: receipts and expenditures. Up 
to the present the question of receipts has been answered at many, per- 
haps almost all, institutions principally by returns from intercollegiate 
football. This source is no longer so certain as it has been in the past. 
Numerous institutions are faced with the choice of either decreasing 
their athletic expenditures to accord with diminished receipts from foot- 
ball, or seeking new sources of current funds. I shall have more to say 
of cutting expenditures when we consider functional phases of our 
problem. New sources for the support of intercollegiate athletics other 
than football and for the maintenance of even adequate intramural pro- 
grams are not easy to tap. Already boards of control of certain state 
universities have considered the question whether more money for ath- 
letic programs should or could be secured from public support and tax 
revenues. A year ago last October, Mr. David E. Ross, a trustee of 
Purdue University, addressed the Association of Governing Boards of 


State Universities and Allied Institutions at Minneapolis, in part, as 
follows: 


“There are many who doubt the ability of football any longer to play the part 
of the rich and generous ‘uncle’ for the support of the non-producing members of 
the athletic household. Are we soon to be put in the position of arguing that funds 
derived from public taxation should be used for the existing physical programs, 
including not only intramural sports but also intercollegiate contests? While the 
public apparently demands these contests it may be seriously doubted if our legis- 


latures will ever consider these as essential to public welfare and entitled to public 
support.” 
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A little later in his discussion Mr. Ross gave his personal opinion: 


“That any board of control that permits the financing to be based upon the 
athletic earning ability of a group of adolescents is making a most serious mistake. 
. . . The contest is for the undergraduate and not to furnish the spectacle, not 
commercializing of earning ability for the purpose of discharging interest and prin- 
cipal of debts created for the purpose.” 


This is plain talk from a trustee of an institution that is fully alive 
to the problem in all its phases, academic as well as athletic. We shall, 
I think, go not far amiss if we interpret Mr. Ross as being opposed to 
the support of intercollegiate athletics out of tax revenues. Yet even with 
this cautious interpretation, subject, of course, to correction, we face at 
once the question whether intramural sports and games are properly to 
be financed, in whole or in part, from public funds. 

This question we can answer in theory if we recall to mind some of 
the tentative aims we advanced earlier this morning for physical educa- 
tion. But even granting these aims it will be difficult to justify the use 
of tax revenues for intramural programs unless those programs are 
intimately and in fact related to student welfare. Only on this basis, it 
seems to me, can the expenditure of funds for intramural athletics be 
justified in theory. 

At privately controlled institutions sources of funds for intramural 
programs are even more constricted. Gifts, tuition and other fees, and 
income from endowments are the only sources from which the moneys 
necessary for such programs can apparently be derived. In the present 
financial plight of numerous institutions it is growing daily more difficult 
to make headway against the adverse currents. The demand, even the 
necessity, is for economy. Colleges and universities once considered at 
least fairly well off are confronted by decreases in income varying, we 
are told, from 5 to 50 per cent. In such a situation it behooves every 
director of physical education to be alert respecting expenditures for the 
sake not only of his own work and department, but also the future of 
the institution and especially of the young men and young women whose 
well-being he must in a measure protect. 


E THUS arrive at the general topic of expenditures. At this point 
we also enter the field of function in relation to cost. 

It would be an easy although a lengthy task to arrive at the con- 
clusion that any budget not related to function has little administrative 
value. Without stopping, then, to derive this postulate, we may accept 
it for the sake of our argument: No budget unrelated to function has 
true administrative value. 

Now for some years officers and staff members of the Carnegie 
Foundation have had, as I indicated, the privilege of advising with 
numerous administrative officers of American universities and colleges.. 
In this work certain steps and principles have seemed to emerge as useful 
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in the administrative task of relating educational function to educational 
expenditure. Some of these principles and procedures may be applicable 
to the task of the director of physical education in a college or a univer- 
sity. These I purpose to set before you very briefly. 

In the first place, I suppose no instrumentality is more practical at 
the present time than what has come to be known as the self-survey. 
Disliking as I do the term “survey,” and feeling it to be rather preten- 
tious, I should urge upon the hard-pressed director of physical education 
a self-examination, that is, an examination grounded in statistical fact 
covering the work of his department in all its phases and its relations to 
the other responsibilities of the institution with which he is associated. 
Moreover, I should urge him to adopt in this self-examination the point 
of view of function. He might well ask himself, What are we in the 
department of physical education trying to do? What ought we to try 
to do? How can we do these things as well or even better and at the 
same time more economically? This you perceive is his point of depar- 
ture. The first phase of his task relates to the gathering of statistiqal 
material concerning the work of himself and his colleagues. The classi- 
fications of this material will vary between individual institutions. Each 
one of you knows better than I what those classifications should be as 
affecting your own college. 

With these data gathered, the next step is to bring them into relation 
with certain administrative principles, some of which I may adapt as 
follows: 

First, what if any, types of specialized instructional or administra- 
tive effort can be decreased? Is it necessary, or even advisable, to employ 
men only in administrative capacities? May some of them also be used 


' for instruction? If so, at what points can the specialization of instruction 


be decreased? Must different individuals be employed for individual 
squads or groups? Can more responsibility for instruction and practice 
be placed upon undergraduate squad members, to the end of developing 
initiative and self-reliance? 

Secondly, what instructional services have been inaugurated with a 
view to attracting undergraduates in competition with other neighboring 
institutions? Which of these competitive services should be reduced and 
which re-emphasized? 

Thirdly, what measures can be introduced into the instruction of 
larger groups by the use of undergraduate squad leadership without 
diminishing appreciably the development of skills? 

Fourthly, what elective courses in the theory and practice of physical 
education can be rotated, that is, offered in alternate years? 

Fifthly, can the technique of instruction be improved by selecting 
and developing more appropriate methods? May the lecture be re- 
emphasized, the recitation reduced, demonstration substituted for indi- 
vidual instruction, and so on? 
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Sixthly, what is the class-size deadline below which the cost of 
instruction in physical education ceases to be commensurate with reason- 
able results? 

Finally, to what extent is the abomination of the credit-hour per- 
mitted to dictate the length of instructional or practice periods? Is 
there any true relationship between these two factors? 

So much for the fundamental general principles. The alert director 
will soon discover other matters to be tested in his self-examination. 
Auxiliary services of all kinds, expenses of training and travel, the 
salvaging of athletic equipment whether stationary or personal, indi- 
vidual provision of uniforms, the work of groundsmen, clerks, and others, 
all afford numerous possibilities for examination not to be exhausted or 
even touched upon in detail at this time. 

A self-examination such as we have been discussing is much to be 
preferred to an indiscriminate and hasty slashing of expenditures with- 
out regard to purposes and aims to be served, and the administrative 
functions involved. Too often when faced with the necessity of reducing 
costs we permit ourselves to be stampeded into a general rush; we decide 
to lop off 10 per cent of salary all around, or we abolish all freshman 
sports, except usually football, or we try other hasty, badly considered 
measures. Such a procedure, however sincere and well intentioned, in- 
variably damages three interests: the work of the department and of the 
institution, the cause of physical education, and more important than 
either of these, the welfare of the undergraduate himself. What there- 
fore I urge upon you is not haste in these matters but considered, if rapid, 
deliberation based upon such statistical data as can be readily collected, 
tried by the principles of good college and university administration, 
and tested by the single touchstone of the undergraduate’s well-being. 


WISH to leave with you one further challenge. During the past three 
or four years I have become increasingly convinced that the temper 
of the American undergraduate is changing. I believe that he inclines 
more than he used in the past to esteem higher education for its sub- 
stantial intellectual offerings. I am equally convinced that this turn of 
attitude marks a swing of the pendulum in a direction opposite to that 
in which it started a quarter century and more ago. The American college 
of the future will be a vastly different institution from what it has been 
in the immediate past and is today. This change imposes a special obli- 
gation upon physical education, an obligation which it must strain every 
nerve and sinew to meet. I can suggest two possible ways of fulfilling 
a part of that obligation. 

The first way is through the provision of sounder recreative athletic 
activities for the immediate relaxation of the undergraduate and for 
his ultimate mastery of such skills as will enable him at his own choice 
to use more wisely the leisure which will come to him in later years. With 
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the re-emphasis that is already falling upon the intellectual aspects of 
American higher education, the need of adequate development for 
physical and mental well-being increases daily. 

The second way is through a conscious decrease of spoon-feeding to 
American youth and the introduction of well-considered measures look- 
ing to the upbuilding of traits of character which enable a college man 
or woman to discriminate between the time when he is called upon to 
be a leader and when a follower. This is the theory of alternative lead- 
ership. I commend it to you as an aim to be served by the work of any 
department of physical education no matter how organized or where. 

To both of these challenges physical education must address itself if 
it is to fulfill the obligation which these days and the future lay upon it. 











The Ideals of Intercollegiate Athletics— 
Are They Attainable? 


By 
D. A. Penick, Ph.D. 
University of Texas, 
President, Southwest Athletic Conference 


HIS subject was assigned me. My first reaction was a query— 

What are the ideals of intercollegiate athletics? Preferring not to 

trust my own answer, I sought the judgment of a cross section of 
administrative officials, faculty members, and men engaged in the pro- 
motion of athletics professionally. 

Before these ideals can be listed or discussed, it becomes necessary 
to analyze briefly some of the elements which must enter into any dis- 
cussion of intercollegiate athletics. 

The original standards of amateurism have disappeared. The days 
are gone when games were played for the game’s sake. Those were the 
days when there was no organization for athletics and there were no 
coaches, either paid or unpaid, when all equipment was furnished by the 
players themselves, and when sport was, in the real sense of the word, 
an avocation. If there was any intercollegiate athletics it was at the 
expense of the players and not at the expense of the public or the insti- 
tutions. 

For a complete statement of the development of intercollegiate sports, 
reference is made to the Carnegie study of intercollegiate athletics in 
Bulletin No. 23, issued in 1929 at the request of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association. All that can be done here is to remind ourselves of 
present conditions. Intercollegiate athletics is practically a profession. It 
furnishes a livelihood for coaches and trainers, and, in many cases, for 
the players. It furnishes public entertainment for money. It is commer- 
cialized by institutions. Its profits help in running the school financially. 
Not only athletic departments but institutions themselves are crying for 
the money which comes from football receipts. The football team is 
being used for advertising purposes, to attract students, and to give insti- 
tutions prestige. At the present moment the cry for athletic income is so 
great that there is a clamor for post-season games. There is a demand 
for restricting and oftentimes eliminating non-income-bearing sports. 
Broadcasting is being denied because of the fear that it will take money 
. out of the pockets of athletic departments and institutions which under- 
write athletics. In order to have these high-powered teams which will 
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bring gate receipts, there are the prevailing curses of recruiting and sub- 
sidizing athletes. Evils attendant upon these practices include efforts on 
the part of smaller schools to maintain football teams of equal strength 
with those in schools many times as large, universal suspicion among 
institutions, insecure tenure of office of coaches, and the consequent 
determination of coaches to win games at any cost, in order to hold 
positions—thus, the vicious circle. 

In this connection, a quotation from the report of the Carnegie 
Foundation is appropriate. 


“In the United States the composite institution called a university is doubtless 
still an intellectual agency. But it is also a social, a commercial, and an athletic 
agency, and these activities have in recent years appreciably overshadowed the 
intellectual life for which the university is assumed to exist. 

“In the second place, the football contest that so astonishes the foreign visitor 
is not a student’s game, as it once was. It is a highly organized commercial enter- 
prise. The athletes who take part in it have come up through years of training; they 
are commanded by professional coaches; little if any personal initiative of ordinary 
play is left to the player. The great matches are highly profitable enterprises. Some- 
times the profits go to finance college sports, sometimes to pay the cost of the sports 
amphitheater, in some cases the college authorities take a slice of the profits for 
college buildings.” 


While other sports are not income-bearing, they are just as highly 
organized. Equipment must be furnished for the participants, and train- 
ing is by highly paid coaches. Traveling expenses must be paid, and 
there is the same demand for winning teams, which, in turn, calls for 
fine athletes who must be recruited and subsidized in one way or another, 
and, even beyond this, the influence of college athletics so pervades sec- 
ondary schools that the same practices are taking place, sometimes in a 
more aggravated form than in the colleges, and certainly more dangerous 
for the participant because of the difference in age and general circum- 
stances. In both cases the athlete regards himself as a privileged person, 
and too frequently receives all the privileges which he demands because 
of his prowess. 

All honor to whom honor is due, but the unfortunate feature of it is 
that these youths, whether in secondary schools or in colleges, are being 
trained by their elders, those who are supposed to be their educational 
leaders, in false ideals as to relative values. This is one of the most seri- 
ous criticisms of the present athletic program. In spite of all the sound 
advice given by presidents and deans and coaches and families and 
friends, the athlete, unless he be an unusual person, is forced to stress 
athletics more than intellectual pursuits, to put athletics first, even 
though unconsciously, to scan the reports of sports writers for accounts 
of his wonderful performance, to put first those things which, in the 
nature of events, must be only for a season, and then what? Verily, 
present-day intercollegiate athletics is not an avocation, not even from 
the standpoint of the player who is demanding everything that he can 
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get, and certainly not from the standpoint of the institutions which are 
bent upon winning games and championships and bringing in as large 
financial returns as possible with which to pay for gymnasiums, stadiums, 
buildings, grounds, running expenses. 

This may be an exaggerated picture, but in too many cases it is real. 
This is not the place in which to discuss the responsibilities, but in the 
words of the Carnegie report, 


“There can be no doubt as to where lies the responsibility to correct this situ- 
ation. The defense of the intellectual integrity of the college and of the university 
lies with the president and faculty. With them lies also the authority.” 


It may be argued, in answer to this picture, that we have rules and 
regulations covering such conditions and that the abuses are not nearly 


as great as might seem to be the case. Again note the statement of the 
Carnegie report. 


“Only the slightest consideration is necessary to validate the proposition that 
‘rules do not enforce themselves, and the athletic standing of a college is in no way 
determined by its rules.’ Whatever college athletic regulations respecting recruiting 
and subsidizing of players may be in vogue, they must be regarded as ideals to which 
a very large number of institutions have not yet attained. It is safe to say that if 
as much ingenuity were expended upon discovering and eliminating those cases in 
which young athletes accepted secret assistance for unworthy motives, as now is 
devoted to infringing rules and corrupting youthful sportsmen, our college athletics 
would soon take on an entirely different complexion. It is one thing for older and 
presumably wiser persons to entertain lofty ideals for the general run of under- 
graduates. It is quite another matter to cause individual young men and young 
women, as well as persons of maturer years, to feel the force of such ideals, to make 
them their own, and finally so to shape their conduct as to approximate them or 
at least not deliberately to contravene them. The value of any rule of conduct lies 
in its observance.” 


ITH this situation in mind, a summary of the ideals which came 
in answer to my query may be given briefly as follows: 

One answer listed the ideals of intercollegiate athletics, wh?:h seem 
to be in keeping with what has just been said, namely, to win, to make 
money, to entertain the public. 

An answer which gives the summary of what our ideals should be was 
to create and preserve real amateurism. 

Another group gives as ideals those values which come to the play- 
ers. First, providing an incentive to right living; second, instilling the 
spirit of cooperation and team-work; third, how you played the game, 
not whether you lost or won; fourth, physical development—fitness, 
wholesome recreation under good recognized leadership, skill and endur- 
ance, strength and grace; fifth, developing courage, resourcefulness, 
initiative, character, fairness, courtesy, sportsmanship, determination, 
leadership, will power, quick thinking, perseverance, super-effort in criti- 
cal situations; sixth, playing openly and honestly and generously; 
seventh, taking victories modestly and defeats quietly and cheerfully; 
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eighth, the bringing to college for an education of many who are pri- 
marily interested in intercollegiate athletics; ninth, cheerful obedience to 
rules and regulations; tenth, permanent interest and love for games as 
an avocation. 

Still another group includes in its ideals certain values which accrue 
to the school. First, loyalty to the school and to the team; second, provid- 
ing athletic competition between educational institutions; third, providing 
a stimulus for others to engage in exercise; fourth, providing finances 
for athletic programs for all the student body; fifth, creating a friendly 
attitude between competing institutions and their respective student 
bodies in which are involved certain social benefits; sixth, regarding 
intercollegiate athletics as a legitimate part of our educational program, 
entirely conducted by school authorities, receiving only its just share 
of attention, time, and money, and representative of the legitimate stu- 
dent body of the school; seventh, keeping it on a play basis and avoid- 
ing commercialism at every turn, gate receipts being disregarded as a 
measure of success. 

One sentence gives a fairly comprehensive statement which I may 
be permitted to quote. 


“The ideal is to afford the opportunity to bona fide students of amateur stand- 
ing of a college to engage in health-building and character-building competitive 
sports contests with similar students in other colleges under such regulations and 
restrictions as will insure the maximum benefit to the participants, the spectators 
and the institutions represented.” 


Necessarily, these ideals have been very much condensed, and it 
would be interesting to give the discussions of the men who stated them. 
In some instances, the comments of the writers will be presented in the 
discussion of the attainability of these ideals. 


HE range of opinions in answer to the question “Are they attain- 

able?” was as extended as the range of the ideals themselves. There 
are those who believe that all the ideals are even now being attained. 
At the other extreme are those who believe that none are being attained. 
There is another group which feels that, inasmuch as these are ideals, 
they cannot be attained. Some, again, believe that many are being at- 
tained and that all conditions in intercollegiate athletics are improving. 
One writer says: 


“It is to be regretted that we are not attaining them at the present time in the 
measure that I should like to see. However, I see distinct progress along these lines.” 


Another, 


“If amateurism and sportsmanship, whatever those nebulous terms may mean, 
be our principal ideals, I am afraid that their attainment has not been very closely 
approximated through the years, and, from what I see, the prospects of attainment 
do not seem to improve from year to year. . . . It does seem to me, however, that, 
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in the matter of amateurism, we ought either to make a serious and general effort 
to have a real amateurism rather than what has been called by some sports writers 
‘shamateurism’ or we should quit talking about amateurism entirely. If good sports- 
manship means doing always the best we can and being satisfied with that, whether 
we win or lose, so long as human nature is what it is, that ideal can be attained 
only by a very few, and that few, I think, will be largely people without any par- 
ticular interest in intercollegiate athletics, because any real interest seems always 
inseparable from the desire to win and the dissatisfaction with somebody or some- 
one if that is not pretty generally achieved.” 


Quoting from another writer, 


“Quite obviously the one thing that is interfering more than any other with 
the realization of the aims of intercollegiate athletics is commercialism. Many of us 
feel that we must have a winning team, and so we demand a rigid training and 
impose a nervous strain on the athlete to bring him up to the highest standard of 
athletic perfection which causes his training sometimes to overshoot the mark and 
break instead of make healthy bodies. Commercialism interferes with the second 
aim (to encourage an interest and skill in wholesome sports) in that it glorifies 
those sports which bring in huge receipts and causes even some wise and thoughtful 
educational leaders to consider the abolition of sports which have proven financial 
liabilities. 

“Of course intercollegiate athletics should pay its way, and, in my opinion, if 
there is a surplus of receipts over expenditures, these profits should be used to secure 
further realization of the first aim (to develop healthy bodies), in expanding the 
service offered by intramural athletics which seems to me now to be contributing 
more to the wholesome physical development of our student bodies than inter- 
collegiate athletics because it touches in this institution ten where the latter touches 
one. The whole idea of athletic receipts being used to relieve the institution finan- 
cially of its proper obligations, for maintenance and equipment, instruction, 
administration, purchase of additional ground, etc., is inconsistent with the true 
aims of intercollegiate athletics.” 


Another writer sees no hope for the reformation of intercollegiate 
athletics except in the abolition of gate receipts. He contends, 


“That educational ends cannot be served with the eye of the authorities mainly 
on gate receipts. Institutions which have contracted huge debts which are to be 
paid off by gate receipts, that is, by the employment of boys without pay to engage 
in a very profitable enterprise, have simply sold their souls to the devil and the 
devil is claiming his own.” 


The same writer agrees that a desirable ideal is a promotion of a 
friendly relationship between the student bodies of two institutions, but 
that such a practice of host-and-guest relationship cannot be the rule as 
long as money is the master. He likewise urges that satisfactory ideals 
in intercollegiate athletics cannot be attained except between institutions 
of the same general character and size. 


“Only on a recruiting basis can two institutions, one numbering three hundred 
males and the other numbering three thousand, conduct an even and interesting 
contest. But recruiting violates not only ideals but common honesty. It holds up 
those who present ideals to the charge of rankest hypocrisy. It makes the minds of 
the young cynical by destroying their confidence in the professions of their respect- 
able elders.” 
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He even thinks that in order to attain the ideal of sportsmanship 
“An evenly matched contest is an indispensable condition.” 
His final conclusion is: 


“Just so long as the main purpose is to make some money, you had just as 
well quit talking about ideals.” 


He hopes “that colleges will soon get rich so they can afford to be 
virtuous.” 
Another writer gives us a different slant to the picture. 
“= 
“ ‘Tdeals’ seems to me to be rather a lofty word to be used in connection with 
intercollegiate athletics. What about ideals of duck hunting or of chess playing or 
of back-yard gardening? Pleasant and healthful outdoor exercise is involved in all 
of these and wherever the element of competition enters the only moral ideals that 
I can think of as very significant are first, to play openly and honestly and gener- 
ously, and second, to take victories modestly and defeats quietly. It may be that 
competing vigorously and skillfully are also moral ideals, though I should be willing 
to list them as engineering or efficiency ideals. Because of the weaknesses of human 
nature, one and two are not attainable. All we can hope for is an approximation.” 


Quoting from another, 


“We can succeed in getting our ideals of athletics. When the time comes where 
athletic heads, coaches, etc., are more secure in their positions, when the win is not 
the great factor, and when men are in charge of athletics and on committees who 
know athletics and will stand behind what is right, then the ideals will be attained.” 


Another writes, 


“I do not believe that these ideals are attainable under our present set-up in 
which two hostile factors inhere: commercialism on the one hand with all its 
blighting influence, and the selfish interest and moral cowardice of those primarily 
concerned—coaches, directors, and administrators, of which, I am constrained to 
say, I am one.” 


He says further, 


“There is enough of idealism in me, enough of optimism to warrant my staying 
in the game in the hope of doing a little better job of it from year to year, in respect- 
ing the standard of true sportsmanship among participants, and the general public 
by a process of necessarily slow education; to quit the game may only mean a 
spineless yielding to other and more destructive influences, nor do I believe that the 
situation warrants a direct frontal attack. The subtle psychology of the masses is 
still too pervasive to justify the belief in victory by anything but a campaign of 
attrition. I do not consider this a cowardly compromise but simply practical 
‘Realpolitik’; a slow if painful process of natural evolution appears to me to augur 
better for ultimate victory than a premature revolution.” 


These quotations have been given rather at length in order to bring 
out the views of a fair cross section of college administrators, faculty 
members, coaches, and athletic directors. These statements have come 
from men who are now or have recently been actively connected with 
athletic administration in one form or another and are, with possibly 
one or two exceptions, deeply interested in intercollegiate athletics. 
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Here are some of the ideals of intercollegiate athletics and here are 
the views of the men who have suggested them as to their attainability. 
If they cannot be attained with the present set-up, shall we acknowledge 
defeat and go along doing the best we can? Or shall we set ourselves the 
task of attaining our ideals at any cost? 


.” A study of the problem of intercollegiate athletics at least four 
possible courses of action suggest themselves: 


1. Adopt the standards of real amateurism in its original sense. 

2. Substitute intramural contests for intercollegiate contests. 

3. Openly hire athletes. 

4. Enforce present regulations, which are well-nigh universal in the United 
States, so rigorously and so honestly that all semblance of commercialism will grad- 
ually but surely disappear. 


The first two proposals practically dispense with intercollegiate 
athletics, which may be the only solution of our present ills. If it comes 
to that each institution must choose for itself. 

The good old days of real amateurism will leave the institution with 
no organized athletics, with only undirected and haphazard contests 
between such individuals or groups as feel disposed to play for the love 
of the game and can afford to do so. Even so there may be as many 
participants as now engage in intercollegiate athletics, a relatively small 
number at very high cost. 

If the choice is for intramural athletics, serious problems arise. At 
present intramural contests are to a large extent possible because of the 
help which comes from intercollegiate athletics; whence will come the 
playing fields and the playing materials? Without intercollegiate ath- 
letics the only sources likely are the institutions themselves or the stu- 
dents. If the latter, you are back to your original conditions of real 
amateurism. If the former, the intramural program may fail completely 
because those institutions which have supported intercollegiate athletics 
for its value as an advertising agency and a financial assistance will have 
little interest in financing a program which will serve neither purpose. 
On the other hand, a real intramural program reaches a much larger 
proportion of the students than the intercollegiate program, and it may 
be possible to show a given institution the value of physical exercise for 
the student body at a low cost. Certainly it will reach very many more 
at much less expense without all the unpleasant accessories of the present 
intercollegiate program. 

The proposal to hire athletes outright has often been seriously made 
but probably by those who are disgusted with the present unsatisfactory 
conditions. There are two reasons why it cannot be done: in the first 
place, there is a revulsion of feeling against such a practice which we 
need not stop to analyze; in the second place, the small school, the poor 
school cannot compete with its more affluent competitor. 
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What we are actually going to do, at least for awhile, in spite of all 
we say and write, is to continue along the present lines of procedure. 
Therefore let us analyze carefully this procedure for the purpose of find- 
ing and either strengthening or removing the weak places and of making 
stronger and more dominant the strong features. 

Let us admit frankly that we do not have amateurism in any real 
sense. Can we agree, on the other hand, that there is value in inter- 
collegiate competition on the basis of many of the ideals cited above 
and that to that end it is legitimate to employ trainers and coaches for 
the better development of the teams, to furnish the players with the 
necessary playing materials, and to transport them to the scenes of the 
contests? In reaching this agreement is it not reasonable to stipulate that 
many economies be practiced in these respects? Can we further agree 
that it is fair to let boys work for pay who need to make their living 
while going to school, or even do all we can to help them find the work 
needed? Of course, such an agreement must be safeguarded by fixing 
the rate at that regularly paid any one for such work and by seeing to 
it that the boy does the work properly and does not undertake enough 
work to interfere with his studies. 

What about loan funds handled or supervised by the institution? 
If such funds are for all students in the school who wish to take advantage 
of them on regular business terms, why should a loan be denied a student 
because he is an athlete? The danger is that such funds may be created 
especially for athletes or that athletes may be favored in making the 
loans or that the notes may be destroyed or forgotten so that the boy 
will get through school without expense. Again, shall we refuse to give 
a boy a scholarship because he is an athlete? That is manifestly unfair; 
yet there are serious dangers: under no conditions should a boy get a 
scholarship because he is an athlete; scholastic ability alone should be 
the determining factor. Once more, who has the right so say to any 
citizen that he cannot put a boy through school even though he is an 
athlete? Of course, the school can say to such a student that he cannot 
participate in athletics. Is that fair? If it is, all the boy’s citizen friend 
has to do is to give the money to the boy’s father with instructions to 
send the boy to college and hold his peace. Such is the picture; how far 
can we agree to go on the basis of our new amateurism? We had as well 
admit that ways of evading regulations will be found by dishonest people 
and that a 100 per cent enforcement of regulations is impossible. Shall 
we, therefore, scrap the whole program? If not, what shall we do? 


| ge us have some further agreements: Let us agree first that it is not 
an ideal of intercollegiate athletics merely to win, to make money, 
or to entertain the public. This agreement means nothing unless we 
enforce it: Can we? 


Let us agree in the second place that we will continue to operate 
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athletics on the new standard of amateurism and quit talking about an 
amateur as any other than one who may enjoy all or any of the privileges 
just outlined. In other words, let us be honest. 

Surely we can agree that many of the values to the athlete and to 
the school which have been mentioned are real and are to some extent 
being realized even under present conditions. There is an incentive to 
right living, there is the development of the spirit of cooperation and 
team-work, body-building, character-building, development of courage, 
resourcefulness, initiative, fairness, courtesy, sportsmanship, determina- 
tion, leadership, will power, quick thinking, perseverance, playing openly 
and honestly and generously, taking victories modestly and defeats 
quietly, cheerful obedience to rules and rulings of officials; in no group is 
there more loyalty for the school than among athletes and ex-athletes. 
Are these things worth while? If these values are not real and cannot in 
an appreciable measure be realized, there is no justification for inter- 
collegiate athletics. Here are the strong points if there are any. 

Now place these values by the side of the picture of new amateurism 
above. If the regulations which are supposed to govern this new standard 
can be enforced and if these aforementioned values are real, there is no 
doubt about the value and the future of intercollegiate athletics. The 
question is, Why are not the regulations being enforced? The answer 
has been given above in the quotations cited and in the discussion of the 
present conditions. 

Shall we make one more determined effort to right the wrongs and 
save intercollegiate athletics? To quote again: “A slow if forceful process 
of natural evolution appears to me to augur better for ultimate victory 
than a premature revolution.” Everybody concerned must discard selfish 
greed and apply the golden rule or our attempted evolution will become 
a revolution and something else will supplant intercollegiate athletics 
in spite of its ideals or specific objectives. 
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The Educational Implications of Inter- 
collegiate Football 


By 
H. O. CRISLER 
Professor of Physical Education and Head Football Coach 
Princeton University 


cation. Philosophies, theories, and objectives vary with institutions. 

Activities and practices as contributions to education in some 
colleges are not recognized in others. Objectives have been enumerated 
by individuals, institutions, and organizations creating a wide scope in 
activities and procedures, but no standard has been accepted. 

Many educators have disagreed with regard to the functions of edu- 
cation. Quite naturally there has been controversy over the aims and 
purposes of intercollegiate football in the field of education. The college 
professor who is so enthusiastic and absorbed about the work of his 
department may see no value in the work of other departments. Yet he 
may be a very fine instructor whose teaching greatly enriches anyone 
who may have association with him. I had a professor in mathematics 
who could see absolutely no value in Latin. My chemistry instructor 
suggested that the study of Greek was a waste of time. My Latin pro- 
fessor not infrequently criticized me for allowing athletics to attract my 
interest and dissipate my energy. 

It is entirely natural for a college professor to exaggerate the edu- 
cational importance of his own work just as it is common for the football 
coach to make extravagant remarks about the value of the sport and the 
physical educator to make claims about the values of physical training. 
Down through the years, as athletics and especially intercollegiate foot- 
ball have assumed positions of varying importance in public conscious- 
ness, they have been attacked and defended in print, on the platform, 


and through practically every medium where opinion may take expres- 
sion. 


Ta PRIMARY function of a school, college, or university is edu- 


Since educators have been unable to agree on the objectives of edu- 
cation, we have no pattern by which a measurement may be taken to 
determine the educational quality or quantity of intercollegiate football. 
Administrators of the game have been put on the defensive with the 
challenge to justify it as to educational content and to defend it in a 
program in which no one can agree as to aims and purposes. 

As a result the athletic fraternity has made a multitude of courageous 
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stands in defense against the attacks made on the game. I will admit 
that some people in desperate attempts to preserve the game because 
of its good qualities have presented arguments which have been a bit 
far-reaching in their claims. Charges and counter-charges, I presume, 
will continue to be made in the future as in the past. In consequence, the 
same sensational copy will be furnished to the newspapers which will 
be dramatized by skillful writers; public consciousness will still be im- 
pressed by it; interest will be rekindled and take expression in the 
stands on Saturday afternoons during the autumn for many years to 
come. 


| IS most regrettable that we do not have a standard by which edu- 
cational content can be measured. I should like to have intercollegiate 
football put to the test along with philosophy, Latin, astronomy, and 
many other courses that appear in our college curriculum. Perhaps the 
best conception of educational objectives is set forth by the National 
Education Association. This organization lists the promotion of health 
as one of the fundamental functions of an educational institution. 
For a long time those interested in championing the Departments 
of Physical Education and Athletics maintained that all of the activities 
contained therein should represent a planned program for the promotion 
of student health. Refuge was taken in this position when football was 
attacked and in the attempt to justify it great claims were made for it 
on the health side. There were two reasons for so doing. First it is a 
human characteristic to argue one’s conscience into agreement with one’s 
desires. Second, their arguments did not submit to debate because no 
one knew or now knows what principles must be pursued to enjoy health. 
Physicians have been unwilling to set forth exact and detailed principles 
which one must follow to acquire enduring good health. A tabulation of 
things to do and not to do would have an entirely different reaction with 
various people. All about us are examples of good health achieved from 
opposite habits of living and there are also abundant illustrations where 
the pursuit of similar practices has produced both good and bad health. 
When we consider football as an intercollegiate sport none of us can 
conscientiously justify this extreme test of strength and stamina on the 
grounds that it is the best means of promoting the health of the con- 
testants when we insist that the participants submit to a thorough physical 
examination by competent physicians and be pronounced absolutely 
sound and healthy before we permit them to play. We say in one breath 
that they must be an example of health and physical fitness before they 
play and in the next that competition in football is the medium through 
which they achieved this health. It is a position which is unsound, un- 
tenable, and incompatible with common sense. Further it would take 
a lively imagination to make the spectators at a football game conscious 
devotees of a health cult and certainly the values of deep breathing in 
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cheering sections would have to be magnified considerably to justify 
football as a supplement to education through the health objective. 

Football does contribute to health but it falls far short of the lavish 
claims which have been made for it. Unfortunately some have made the 
effort to justify it entirely on the health basis. A few have very foolishly 
thought it necessary to sugar coat the game of football and render it 
respectable by the pretense that it should be undertaken solely because 
it contributes to health. There is something almost pathetic about the 
desperate way in which we have lugged in the care of our health as an 
excuse for enjoying ourselves in the open air when no excuse for such 
enjoyment should be necessary. 

Why can we not simply and sincerely admit that it is obvious that 
the right sort of moderate exercise under happy conditions in the open 
air does contribute to health and thus to education? Certainly the teach- 
ing of habits of clean living, worthwhile exercise, and wholesome recrea- 
tion which are so fundamental in football is sufficient to make it worthy 
from the health standpoint in education, without making a lot of elab- 
orate claims as has been resorted to in the past. 

If we revert to the ancient Greek idea of education several centuries 
removed we find it centered in the gymnasium. Here education was 
composed of two parts, the development of the mind for independent 
thinking and to make decisions, and the development of the body to 
serve the mind. Considerable emphasis was placed on the athletic pro- 
gram in the gymnasium after which classes were administered to by 
scholars in philosophy, art, astronomy, etc. Procedure has changed some- 
what but we may still contend that athletics are not without virtue in 
the educational experience of youth. Football is a medium through 
which qualities of manhood may be developed, qualities which do not 
submit to measurement by physical tests or intelligence tests. Football 
properly administered has to do with the spirit, the emotions, and the 
soul rather than with the body and mind. 

The ever-present challenge is before us that we are unable to con- 
clusively prove that one who played football will develop desirable traits 
of manhood and become successful in later life because of it. Neither 
can it be proved that one will be successful because he studied Latin, 
Greek, or philosophy. Over 9o per cent of eight hundred lettermen of 
the University of Minnesota asserted that their intercollegiate athletic 
competition had been beneficial to them. Perhaps it could be said they 
were prejudiced in their assertion but are they not imminently more 
qualified to know about the good and the evils of athletics as far as 
participants are concerned than those who never competed in athletics? 
If the majority of students in some course in science indicated they had 
been benefited by it would not the professor in that course be justified 
in believing that the students knew whereof they spoke? 
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ORTHY use of leisure time is considered desirable in the educa- 
tional development of the student according to the National 
Educational Association. Certainly football is not in conflict with this 
objective. If our boys are to lead normal, balanced, contented, and useful 
lives is it not true that we as educators owe them the liberation which 
will come from frankly recognizing places in their programs for doing 
things out of doors solely because of the satisfaction of the play instinct? 
Within reasonable limits is this not a good thing? Youngsters are going 
to do this regardless of whether or not we solemnly sanction their motives. 
Are we lacking in wisdom when we arrange an attractive and interesting 
intercollegiate sports program as a recognition of the validity and inherent 
nobility of the play instinct? 
The question can best be answered in The Marks of an Educated Man 
by Albert Edward Wiggam in which he remarks: 


“We no longer have a leisure class, but machinery has, to some extent, put every- 
body in the leisure class. Machinery has given the workmen more leisure and hence 
more temptations. Increased leisure brings with it a possibility of social disintegra- 
tion. Education must train men, therefore, to play as well as work. Indeed, it is the 
mark of an educated man that he plans for all the play possible. It was Professor 
Patrick who first showed us why we play and why children play. We do such things 
as throwing, batting and kicking balls, engaging in rough-and-tumble scrimmage, 
climbing dizzy heights, indulging in games of physical prowess for the sheer joy 
of exercise—all because these stunts were useful to our ancestors. They preserved 
their lives by being expert in them. Those who could throw the straightest, hit the 
hardest, run and climb and swim the fastest and who enjoyed doing these things 
were those who survived in the struggle for existence. 

“So, when a man plays, he is satisfying, not a mere sentiment or a foolish desire 
for pleasure, but is fulfilling the deepest organic needs of his being. That is why play 
rests a man from his work. He has gone back to the old primitive organic drives 
of the race, he is an animal once more, using his wits solely in attack and defense— 
even vicariously when he sits and yells from the bleachers—and it rests him from 
life and civilized responsibility more than anything.” 


Most of us can and do see spiritual value in football conducted on 
a high plane. We do see direct and continuing educational results from 
the dramatization of the desirability of trying to beat the best existing 
performance in any field, and of the desire to try to beat the other fellow 
while fully honoring the spirit as well as the letter of the rules of the 
game. 

Some would lead us to believe that if boys forsook the game of foot- 
ball they would spend the two hours devoted to practice each day in 
the pursuit of their studies. Instead of reporting to the football field at 
4 o'clock they would rush to the library, take the books from the shelves, 
and become greatly enriched educationally. You know and I know this 
would not be the case. 

During the football season I excused the entire squad from practice 
one afternoon with the command that the players should stay away from 
the varsity field. The following day members of the squad were canvassed 
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to learn of their activities during the two hours they were excused. 
Twenty-four went down to watch the freshmen practice football, eleven 
engaged in miscellaneous diversions, nine attended the movies, eight 
engaged in some form of recreation, and three studied. 


HE National Educational Association lists citizenship, ethical char- 

acter, and control of the fundamental processes as objectives in edu- 
cation. Certainly the underlying human traits in these are the emotions. 
The display of emotions in intercollegiate football is not without abundant 
manifestation. It is a game founded pretty largely on the emotions. 
Probably no other game or exercise stimulates emotional expression as 
does football. 

In one individual the fifty or more instincts have different degrees 
of development. It is the duty of an educator to aid a boy in bringing 
all of his emotions to normal functional capacity. I presume our emo- 
tions are the most vital generative influence at the root of our behavior 
and yet very little effort is made to direct and guide them in the ordinary 
college subjects. It was some fifteen years ago that Dr. Joseph E. Ray- 
croft invited attention to the strong emotional appeal in athletics and 
suggested that in football boys have their emotions trained and con- 
trolled and consequently “the place and function of competitive athletics 
in an educational institution is much more important than commonly 
realized.” He further maintained that “Participation in sports and games 
furnishes the principal if not the only practical training in ethics that 
exists in our modern educational system.” So far as conventional instruc- 
tion goes there is slight appeal to the emotions—so slight in fact as to 
lead one to believe they are not a part of our mental equipment. It is 
difficult to find in any classroom, exercises for the deep-rooted passions 
that control our behavior in hate, desire, fear, anger, affection, joy, 
sympathy, courage, sorrow, or for the emotional experiences in our 
human conduct which have to do with community of effort, loyalty, 
sacrifice, risk, sense of fairness, rivalry, or self-assertion. They are not 
without abundant display in the motor activity of football and the more 
direct the expression between emotion and motor action the more en- 
riched is the educational experience. 

Intercollegiate football furnishes a splendid laboratory for emotional 
self-mastery. In this game as in many life situations the emotions are 
the moving forces among men and through them, of states and all society. 
Reason has very little to do with human action. Reason is simply a 
method of comparing and appraising, it is always used to justify what 
the emotions demand. All of us are more or less prone to argue our 
conscience into agreement with our emotions. How far the reason of man 
can be used to inhibit emotions may be a subject of debate, but it can go 
but a little way. For instance the doctrine of pacifism involves a philos- 
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ophy of the emotions as against reason; and thus, I am convinced, hardly 
admits of argument. 

The structure of a boy determines his course under certain circum- 
stances. When sensations come into the organism and produce a reaction 
that we call rage a boy will fight. These reactions can be harnessed by 
training in football. I have never failed to remove a boy from practice 
or a game when he displayed his emotions in an unsportsmanlike act. 
Only once have I been forced to discipline the same boy twice for this 
offense in my experience as a coach. When such disciplinary measure 
is taken the principle is absorbed by all of the other members of the 
squad. 

The emotions are most important in keeping both young and old 
from the commission of unusual acts. To one in possession of normal 
emotional structure the thought of any act seriously forbidden by custom, 
normal feeling, or contrary to the playing code in football is automatically 
and immediately revolting. Football candidates with underdeveloped 
or warped emotions arrive at normal capacity through association with 
teammates as they experience emotional behavior together. 

The reading of a book may suggest splendid action with regard to 
emotions but it does not strain them. Perhaps the most vulnerable point 
in our educational system is the weakness in the very vital matter of 
training and harnessing our emotions. It is here that a wholesome football 
program is able to make a very significant contribution to the educational 
experience of a boy because play reverts to old foundations—to the very 
core of our being—and includes emotional experiences aforementioned. 
Athletics are practically our only hope in adequately directing emotions. 
Games such as football afford an opportunity to the youth of our nation 
to release their physical impulses by being doers of the action and not 
hearers and listeners only. Certainly we have a responsibility in educa- 
tion to direct boys in the right expressions in individual conduct and 
social relations. 

Conditions are set up on the gridiron whereby emotions are stimu- 
lated so as to take expression not far different than in the primitive 
uncivilized man. It is here that we may train these mental reactions so 
that they take a wholesome relation to our social needs and ideals. The 
very war dogs of a man’s nature are aroused and at the same time con- 
trolled. Emotional strength is developed, disciplined, and made obedient 
to the leash. 

A college with its code of athletics has discipline. When the code is 
good it is the best discipline boys can get. It imposes itself. Pre-eminence 
in football is obtained by a severe life of discipline. Indulgence is incom- 
patible with success on the gridiron. The athlete does not change much 
from one generation to another and this contributes to the stability of 
our moral code. Maturity produces quietism in most cases. Wild life is 
not flaring in most athletes who have been through the mill of sacrifice 
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and responsibility. The vitality of youth will take expression and if it 
finds it in hard physical competition it has not much time for unclean 
living and unbecoming behavior. The football code is clean and when 
a boy accepts it he also accepts its discipline which is the most rigorous 
that can be imposed on youth. 

It is inspiring to see boys group themselves together in the emotional 
stress of competition and in loyalty to their team and in fealty to their 
university strive most earnestly to bring honor to these. There is nothing 
finer than being a gracious loser. There is nothing more admirable than 
taking victory without undue exaltation. There is nothing better than 
athletics to prepare people for the emotional crisis of life which ultimately 
comes to all. In supplementary instruction in the classroom in this way 
intercollegiate football does have compensating values in an educational 
program. 


NTERCOLLEGIATE football became a controversial subject thirty 

years ago and it has been treated emotionally rather than rationally 
ever since. Not infrequently do we find people treating their own interests 
rationally and disposing of football irrationally. Administrators of the 
game have been on the defensive and consequently have been so engrossed 
in its good features that they have not dealt with the defects. Many of us 
have so earnestly made the effort to prove our convictions and feelings 
with regard to the grand old game that we have neglected to coldly dis- 
cover some truths concerning the matter. 

I for one realize football has not been perfect just as other activities 
conceived and promoted by man have not been perfect. I contend there 
is evil connected with everything that is good but is it not better to strive 
everlastingly to preserve a thing because of its good qualities rather than 
destroy it because of the objectionable points which are far in the 
minority. 

Youngsters come to us in football with an emotional endowment and 
when we talk about sport developing only the desirable mental reactions 
instead of realizing that emotional states may take the direction of either 
good or bad expression we fool no one but ourselves. In a football squad 
there are some fifty different delicate temperaments. The dramatic emo- 
tional reactions in this highly complex game may stimulate unbecoming 
behavior which will not reflect credit on the boy or the game. 

Each boy comes to us with an emotional pattern which is part of his 
heritage. He is absolutely not responsible for it. He entered the world 
without any inhibitions on any subject. He had no ideas of any sort; 
he was equipped with an organism, a few natural instincts, ready to 
receive such impressions as might be made upon him by those nearest 
to his life. He had no consciousness that he should not gratify his wants 
in any way that he might find them. Instinctively he set out to serve his 
needs. If he was hungry he secured his food in the easiest way; if he 
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saw something he wanted he reached out his hand for it. As he came into 
the world he did not possess an elaborate code of behavior that was 
meant to guide him and a still more complicated code of laws that the 
wise and foolish conspired to create for him to obey. The child learned 
to protect himself in certain simple ways. When he began to walk he 
clutched a chair to keep from falling, he learned to tell lies when he found 
that someone would hurt him if he told the truth. He was not born with 
any natural inhibitions against taking anything in certain forbidden 
ways. Gradually he learned to love, to hate, to fear, and, like animals, 
endeavored only to enjoy and protect himself. With all of us the primal 
emotions are there. All of us have the emotion to kill and when we 
strongly dislike anyone, involuntarily we wish the person were dead. 
It is true none of us has ever killed anyone but we probably recall reading 
some obituary notices with satisfaction. 

Only after special training does the child feel a reaction against taking 
a thing in the way called “wrong doing.”’ No matter how fine the training, 
there are circumstances where anyone will ignore restraints and follow 
his natural emotions. 

Sometimes football brings out an undesirable emotional reaction in 
a boy. We have seen some great football players “go to the dogs” so to 
speak. Reformers throw up their hands with alarm and say the game 
should be abolished because of it. Evil can come from anything that is 
good. We recall the terrible crime committed by the boys Leopold and 
Loeb. They used their education to aid them in the execution of a crime, 
and the preparation of their alibi. Their instruction in law; their experi- 
ence in the laboratory; much of the knowledge gained in their college 
education was used in their experiment of a perfect crime. Yet no one 
believes that education should be abolished because its reaction took the 
wrong direction in these two boys. 

Because some overzealous alumnus or coach offers inducements to a 
boy to prostitute his athletic gifts, some would eliminate the game to 
eliminate the practice. The President of the United States cannot abso- 
lutely guarantee that our government is without corruption and bribery 
yet we are unwilling to scrap our present form of government. There is 
no minister who could vouch that everyone in his congregation was above 
reproach yet it would be ridiculous to wipe out religion because of this. 

A few years ago the accidents and injuries to students driving auto- 
mobiles about the campus of Princeton were appalling. The President and 
Trustees in order to get rid of the evil did not close the doors of Princeton 
nor did they initiate a great reform crusade to abolish the manufacture 
of automobiles in order to preserve the safety of her students. 

Some would eliminate football because of the injuries. Each year we 
read of the astonishing number of men accidentally killed or injured 
during the deer hunting season yet I have heard no proposal that we 
should do our hunting with bean blowers or slingshots. 
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We expect and some demand perfection in intercollegiate football to 
justify its existence in our educational program and national life. Yet we 
do not expect perfection in business, politics, education, religion, or in 
some forms of our recreation. This expectation is an encouraging sign 
for our football. With this before it, it will endure and will stimulate all of 
us to continue our efforts to make it grow into a more wholesome state 
in its contribution to the educational experience of our youth. 

In the words of Chancellor McCormick, “Athletics—collegiate, inter- 
collegiate, and communal—are a good thing and are worth a very con- 
siderable amount of trouble in order that they may be made the best 
possible. Athletics should be as legitimate as Greek and as serviceable 
as ethics. We should no more think of enduring athletics than we should 
think of enduring biology and chemistry.” 














The Worth of Varsity Athletic Coaches 
as Instructors in Physical Education 


By 
EpGAR FAuveEr, M.D., 
Professor of Physical Education, Wesleyan University (Connecticut ) 


T THE very beginning of this paper I ask that you who hear me 

will accept my statement that nothing said in it has been prompted 

by conditions in my own Department, as it is at present consti- 

tuted. Perhaps this particular Department as at present staffed is ex- 

ceptional, for I am glad to testify to the fact that the loyalty of this group 

of men to the high standards and ideals of intercollegiate athletics is 

quite equalled by their respect for, and their loyalty to, the very best 
interests of physical education. 

In this paper I shall attempt to point out that the problem suggested 
by the title is a universal one appreciated by college administrators, 
students, and alumni. I shall briefly outline some of the factors responsible 
for its development with the results attending. In conclusion I shall 
suggest certain changes which might be made to correct the conditions 
now existing, but which in my opinion will not be made as long as inter- 
collegiate athletics are held to be more important than physical educa- 
tion, and the training of the relatively small number of men on varsity 
teams who need least of all the attention lavished upon them is more 
important than the training of the rank and file of the undergraduate 
population who need such training most. 

During the past year several instances have come to my attention 
which stamp the problem under discussion as one of universal importance. 
First, a large college in the middle west has seen fit, after many years of 
required physical education with credit towards graduation, to give up 
this requirement and this credit. One of the reasons advanced for so 
doing was the fact that the men who had charge of the instruction in 
physical education had been selected primarily because of their pro- 
ficiency in intercollegiate athletics and their value as intercollegiate 
coaches. They had not been trained in physical education and lacked 
interest in the work with “dubs,” and were satisfied for instance to throw 
out a basketball and permit a student to call the roll for the class while 
they went back to the office to renew their discussion of intercollegiate 
sport. 

Second, only recently I was asked to meet with a group of under- 
graduates discussing the question of credits in physical education. Their 
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unanimous opinion was that there was no criticism, in the college to 
which they belonged, of the instruction given in intercollegiate athletics 
and to the intercollegiate squads, but that these same men who gave this 
efficient instruction failed utterly to meet their obligations as instructors 
in physical education when it came to conducting classes in basketball, 
or baseball, or tennis, or any other sport. 

Third, not long ago I went over the returns from a questionnaire sent 
out by one working for a master’s degree in physical education to grad- 
uates of some ten years’ standing. I quote from the replies of two of these 
alumni of one particular college in which the physical education in- 
structors had also been coaches of athletic teams. 

One wrote: 


“When I was in college I would have appreciated some instruction and advice 
along athletic lines. This applies especially to handball and tennis. The instructors 
simply took the roll! and left us to play our games. . . At any rate I feel that more 
emphasis should be put on the average students than on the star athletes.” 


The second one wrote: 


“I wish some sympathetic attention could be given to the dubs. Physical edu- 
cation department men are all experts and give the impression of deep disdain or 
patronizing superiority when dealing with dubs. I was and I am a dub at most 
athletics and have never got over that inferior feeling. I do not think that directors 
and instructors in physical education realize how foolish and inferior they make 
us dubs feel.” 


Fourth, the dean of another college in discussing this subject with 
me recently said, 


“The difficulty with physical education at the present time is that it has sold 
out to intercollegiate athletics. In order to make a year-round position for inter- 
collegiate coaches you (meaning those responsible for physical education) have 
been willing to sacrifice the welfare of the rank and file of undergraduates.” 


And finally, a president of another college expressed his belief, after 
having observed the work of intercollegiate coaches as instructors of 
physical education in his own institution for years, that it was unlikely 
in his opinion that a highly-trained intercollegiate coach would ever 
bring himself down to the level of those men found in the average required 
physical education classes and give to them the same interest and quality 
of instruction as that given by him to the squad of his particular inter- 
collegiate team. 

I have the feeling that could we poll the heads of departments of our 
colleges and the undergraduates as well, we should find that the question 
under discussion is a serious one. We should find that only exceptionally 
does a coach of a major sport team attempt to and expect to report to a 
physical education class on time and remain through the hour, putting 
into the work the same thoughtful instruction as he does when coaching 
an intercollegiate team; that in general the time spent is the minimum 
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which will get by; that much of the work of instruction, refereeing, etc., 
is done by undergraduates; that the student who does not show some 
promise as a player receives very little consideration; and that in most 
cases such instructors are not qualified by interest or training to have 
responsibility for class work. 


EVERAL changes in the content of the physical education courses and 
the manner of conducting them in recent years have been partly 
responsible for this almost universal problem. Until recently there was 
a distinct separation of physical education work from intercollegiate 
athletic work. For the most part physical education work consisted of 
classes in gymnastics of one sort or another. Most of the men serving as 
instructors in this work were really exceptionally well trained, but of 
course in a limited field. They had been brought up to know definitely 
the Swedish or German system of calisthenics, and were able to count 
out the exercises and to correct undergraduates taking part in them to 
bring them to the proper execution of the movements. These men had 
little or nothing to do with athletics. Their chief attention was given to 
the poor performers, with the result that the poor performers felt that 
they were an important part of the class and profited by the criticism 
of their work. 

For the past twenty years there has been a gradual but continual 
change in the content of required classes in physical education. In many 
colleges, if not in most, the work has become athletic in nature and in 
many colleges no form of gymnastic work is given. In making use of the 
football or other coach as instructor in some other athletic activity than 
the one he is coaching, we are making an erroneous assumption, it seems 
to me, in believing that he is of necessity qualified to conduct properly 
the other work. It does not necessarily follow, of course, that one who is 
efficient in football is also acquainted with tennis or basketball or swim- 
ming or wrestling; and in transferring such a man to these activities, we 
are sacrificing these activities and the students taking part in them. 

For the past twenty years there has been a consistent pressure to bring 
all intercollegiate coaches into the faculty as year-round instructors. 
This was done in order to justify often the high salaries which they 
received for seasonal work and to secure certain beneficial results sup- 
posed to accrue from having the coach on the campus the year around. 
Frequently these men were asked, as the result of this move, to take 
charge of work for which they had had no training and in which they 
had had no interest. They of course have generally known that their 
standing at the institution depended not upon their work as instructors 
in physical education so much as on the success of the athletic teams 
which they were coaching. They, therefore, have often had no interest 
whatever in doing a particularly acceptable piece of work in conducting 
physical education classes, and no ability to do so. 
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The financial depression which is bringing about many changes in 
college administration is forcing colleges to economize, with the result 
that increasingly staffs are being cut down and coaches are being used 
as instructors in physical education in colleges where this has not been 
the case before, and these coaches are the men who have as a rule little 
theoretical interest and no practical interest in any except highly trained 
athletes. They are quite comparable to professors who are good for 
graduate students but are utter failures when it comes to handling the 
rank and file of undergraduates. 

Another change has been evident to those of us who have been long 
in the work in physical education, and that is, that the men engaged as 
coaches of our athletic teams are much older than they were at one time. 
This makes the problem increasingly difficult. Young coaches may, 
under proper leadership, develop an appreciation of the value of physical 
education and may train themselves in other activities than their 
specialty. 

Departments of physical education and coaches are not responsible 
entirely for the situation in which we find ourselves. It has been my 
responsibility in past years to recommend the appointment of coaches 
for my own department. I have desired for twenty-five years to find men 
capable in a special field of coaching and trained in addition in many 
of the so-called minor activities for which the department must provide 
and be responsible. I have sought such men from training schools and 
coaching schools of the West and from schools of physical education and 
graduate colleges of the East. It is practically impossible to find such 
individuals. One finds no difficulty in securing men who agree that they 
can coach football or baseball or basketball, but rarely does one find 
such a man who has had more than a theoretical, if that, education along 
the lines of tennis, swimming, handball, rackets, or soccer. The result 
has been, with me at least, that I have had to take them young and train 
them, and when caught fairly young, they can be trained, as I know 
from my own experience. It is not good for the department during the 
period of training, but if one can teach a football man to become inter- 
ested in some of these minor sports and train himself through active 
participation and study, and can keep him when once trained, the depart- 
ment is the gainer. 

Schools of physical education should appreciate the fact that there 
are not administrative positions enough to go around, that relatively 
rarely does a student from a training school go directly into an adminis- 
trative position, but that he must make a place for himself and gain 
experience. It would seem to me that even the graduate colleges are 
making a serious mistake to ignore the training of their students in many 
of these particular activities. 

Perhaps as a hangover from the days when coaches were all seasonal 
coaches and came to the campus for a few months during the college 
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year, we are moved to consider that coaching of any one team represents 
a full-time job during the season. I wish to express the opinion, definitely 
as I can, that coaching a football team or any other team is not and 
should not be regarded as full-time work for any man on year appoint- 
ment in any college, even during the season in which his sport is played. 
I say this first from the standpoint of theory, and second from personal 
experience. I see no reason why a coach of any sport should be permitted 
to have his first appointment a luncheon appointment at one o’clock, 
or why it is any more taxing for such a man to spend two or more hours 
in the morning instructing groups of undergraduates in some activity 
than in toiling over the sand dunes and knoll hills on a golf course during 
that time. Needless to state, if the coach does not have full-time work 
during the season in which he is actively engaged in developing a varsity 
team, he should perish of ennui or some other malady during the off- 
season without some schedule of work. 

Mr. Bezdek in a well thought out paper relating to this subject last 
year made a plea that we in charge of departments of physical education 
make places for our coaches on our staffs to render other services than 
those connected with the actual coaching of their teams. I heartily agree 
with the plea which Mr. Bezdek made. I do not, however, believe in carry- 
ing out such a suggestion unless the coach is one who can contribute 
something worth while to his work with other students. I can see no 
reason why a group of basketball men, whether first, second, or third 
team, or physical education class in handball or tennis, should suffer and 
go without instruction in order to find a place for a coach of some other 
team. Just this sort of thing has undermined many a department in the 
respect and confidence of students, faculty, and administrators alike. 

As a result of the employment as instructors in physical education, 
men who do not appreciate the importance of work in physical education 
and who are incapable of instructing classes, physical education is losing 
ground. There is no justification in paying salaries to instructors in phy- 
sical education and in giving academic credit for the work, when instruc- 
tors invariably arrive late to their classes and leave early, when they 
spend their time during the period of the class in watching the clock and 
in many cases fixing in their minds the idea that the men whom they 
have charge of will never become expert in the work which they are doing 
and, therefore, it is a waste of their valuable time to attempt instruction. 
Conditions will change only, it seems to me, when such men will approach 
the class work in physical education with the same eagerness to develop 
to the limit of their possibilities the men whom they have in the class, 
as they approach the coaching of their intercollegiate teams. Can you 
imagine what three, or five, or more coaches could do in a college body 
if they were trained in the activities carried on by the physical education 
department, if they would be as conscientious in all the details of hand- 
ling this work as they are in the work of coaching? Such a change would 
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place physical education so high in the esteem of the college adminis- 
trators that no department would compare with it. 


HERE are several solutions to the problem as I see it. First, we can 

encourage undergraduate training schools and graduate training 
schools of physical education to appreciate our problem and prepare their 
graduates to take charge of these many important activities as efficiently 
as they attempt to prepare them for coaching major sport teams. 

Second, we can go back to the old system and have two staffs, one 
instructors in physical education appointed to have supervision of the 
required work in physical education, and the other to coach intercollegiate 
teams. Of course, there are many objections to this and few of us would 
vote in favor of it, although it is my personal opinion that generally speak- 
ing, throughout the country, better results would be obtained in so far as 
physical education of the rank and file of students is concerned, if this 
were done. 

Or, we may continue the present system, selecting men primarily be- 
cause of their ability to coach baseball, football, or basketball, without 
regard to their fitness to serve as instructors in physical education, and 
give them work in the department regardless of interest and ability, 
thereby sacrificing the rank and file of the college men, and providing 
those most needing instruction with little or no supervision of an adequate 
nature. 

Or, we may reconcile ourselves to the fact that many and many a 
successful football coach, as rated by public approval, is successful not 
because he knows more football than his neighboring coach, but because 
material is at hand for him out of which to build a team, that his place 
might be taken by another and the result would perhaps be the same. 
If this is the fact, as I believe it is, we can search for those men trained 
in physical education first rather than in intercollegiate athletics, appoint 
them as year-round members of the faculty to be responsible not only 
for certain intercollegiate teams but for other activities in the physical 
education department, men whose character fits them to be members 
of a faculty and whose interests lead them to a willingness to serve not 
simply the highly-trained athletes but those needing that training. We 
can make such men, when necessary, feel that their continuance at our 
institutions of learning is as much dependent upon their ability to handle 
successfully the 90 per cent of undergraduates not skilled in the inter- 
collegiate work in which they are primarily interested as coaches as upon 
their success in handling the 10 per cent or 5 per cent, or even in the 
larger universities the 2 or 3 per cent who come out as members of the 
squad over which they have immediate supervision. 

To me the problem is a serious one. The fact that it is unsettled 
at the present time has brought physical education into disrepute, has 
lowered the standard of instruction in physical education, and it will take 
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us years to rebuild that which was built by a tremendous amount of pains- 
taking care on the part of some of the older men in physical education, 
many of whom are known to this Society but who are with us no longer. 


ee is no inherent reason why a coach should not be a good if 
not the best type of instructor in physical education. He has person- 
ality, standing in the college community if he is successful and this factor 
makes his word and criticism go much farther than that of any other man. 
However, unless he is selected very carefully, he will be of little value to 
the department in any other sport than the one in which he is coaching, for 
he will lack knowledge, his attitude toward the work of the department 
will be the patronizing kind that such work is good for the average run 
of undergraduates perhaps but no good for men such as he is used to 
dealing with on his varsity team, and he will have no interest and will 
feel superior to the work. It seems to me that in employing a coach and 
instructor, the college should first of all seek men with a general training in 
physical education, those having a theoretical training as well as practical 
skills in many types of activities. These men should be engaged under the 
following conditions. First, they should be engaged as instructors, assist- 
ant professors, or professors in physical education. Second, while there 
should be a general understanding of what would probably be expected 
of the man in relationship to coaching, it should be made clear that he 
was not being appointed primarily as a coach of any one sport, but that 
the additional work assigned to him in the department was just as im- 
portant and should receive from him the same interest and painstaking 
care as the intercollegiate work. Third, the salary should be fixed not on 
the consideration that the man is coaching a team, but as an instructor, 
assistant professor, or professor of physical education. Finally, it should 
be definitely understood that the work in physical education is of equal 
importance with the work in coaching, that failure in one may result in 
dismissal just as much as failure in the other. 

The abuses of the present system will cease only when the president 
and other administrative officers of our colleges insist that the class work 
in physical education is as important as intercollegiate athletics and that 
it shall be as enthusiastically carried on by as well trained instructors as 
is the coaching of our varsity teams. 





Report of the Committee on Teacher- 
Training in Physical Education in 
the United States 


By 
N. P. Nertson, Chairman, 
Presented by Harry A. Scott, Ph.D., Professor of Physical Education, 
The Rice Institute 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


HE TRAINING of physical education teachers is at the present 

time in an experimental and flexible stage of development. There 

are now over four hundred institutions in the United States which 

profess to train physical education teachers for the elementary and 

secondary schools. Their ability to train teachers from the standpoint of 

number and quality of staff members, facilities, course offerings, etc. 
varies greatly. 

The growth in the number of institutions which attempt to train 
physical education teachers, and the great variety of names, numbers, and 
contents of course offerings makes it extremely difficult for officials to 
evaluate justly the certificates of credit presented by students who trans- 
fer from institution to institution, or who desire state certification for 
teaching. 

School superintendents and principals generally desire well qualified 
teachers, but in the field of physical education they are much confused, 
not knowing which institutions are doing good work. How can the 
school administrator who interviews an applicant for a position in phy- 
sical education be sure the professional training has been of good 
quality? Can a set of standards be worked out and then used in evalu- 
ating the programs of institutions professing to train physical education 
teachers for certain types of positions? Can we assist administrators to 
improve school programs through better teachers, and help teacher- 
training institutions themselves to do their work better by developing 
standards which they must meet and maintain before their names 
appear on a certified list as giving an adequate program? 

At a meeting of the Department of School Health and Physical Edu- 
cation of the National Education Association held in Los Angeles in 
July, 1931, a resolution was introduced and passed authorizing the pres- 
ident of the Department, Dr. Jay B. Nash, tc appoint a National Com- 
mittee whose duty it should be to formulate a suggested set of standards 
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to be used in the evaluation of institutions professing to train physical 
education teachers. 7 

Dr. Jay B. Nash appointed Mr. N. P. Neilson, State Director of 
Health and Physical Education for California, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, and agreed to the plan of having all the other state directors of 
health and physical education serve as members of the general committee. 
Knowing that certification of teachers is being regarded as a function of 
the state, and that state departments of education are very much con- 
cerned with the problem of having teachers well trained, it was felt the 
state directors of health and physical education were in a particularly 
fortunate position to render judgments as to standards which seem neces- 
sary. 

The chairman communicated with the other state directors, informed 
them of the plan, and asked them to serve on the general committee. 
With one or two exceptions their replies were favorable. Some preliminary 
suggestions were prepared and were presented for the chairman by Dr. 
Nash to the State Directors of Health and Physical Education at their 
annual meeting in New York City, December, 1931. 

The state directors present at the December meeting considered the 
report, discussed the problem from a number of points of view, and then 
recommended that a report of progress be presented as the first order of 
business at their next meeting to be held in Philadelphia, April 2oth, 
1932. 

The original plan of procedure called for the formation of a state 
committee in each state which has a state director. With the advice of 
his committee, each state director was to work out a suggested solution 
to the problem. The various plans were then to be reviewed by a small 
executive committee and combined into one report which would later be 
presented for discussion." 

Because of the short time in which to prepare the report for the 
meeting of the American Physical Education Association in Philadelphia 
in April, 1932, Mr. Neilson decided to outline the problem in detail after 
securing all possible local assistance. 

The following material is taken from the report prepared by Mr. 
Neilson. 

GENERAL ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEM 

It appears (1) that every child in the elementary and secondary 
schools is entitled to be influenced by a physical education program 
adapted to his varying and changing needs; (2) that every child is 
entitled to be taught by a carefully selected and well trained teacher; 
(3) that teachers must be selected and trained in an institution according 


to some plan; (4) that these things be guaranteed to the child by the 
state. 


1 The material up to this point has been quoted from the Report of Committee on 
Teacher Training in Physical Education, N. P. Neilson, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California. 
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The state usually has at least five chief avenues through which it can 
exercise the function of guaranteeing to the child the opportunity for an 
education: (1) legal enactments; (2) distribution of financial aid; (3) 
the granting of certificates to teachers; (4) the approval of institutions 
for teacher-training purposes; and (5) the approval of local courses of 
study. States differ in their willingness to exercise control through these 
and other avenues. We may assume the functions mentioned are legiti- 
mate state functions and, therefore, proceed accordingly. 

Our standards throughout must be ideal and the point of beginning 
is with the child. A study of the physical, mental, and social needs of 
children will determine for us the program of physical education to be 
provided in a particular school segment. The program must be taught 
by a teacher. The teacher-training institution must provide the staff, 
facilities, and course offerings which will prepare the teacher to teach 
well the program of physical education which the child needs. It is the 
business of the state to choose the institutions which may train teachers 
for certain fields of service and then grant certificates which entitle to 
teach after the trainee has completed satisfactorily the prescribed course. 

There has been a rapid growth in the demand for physical education 
teachers. In the past the undersupply of teachers in this field encouraged 
states to maintain low standards of certification and this in turn did not 
encourage institutions to build up strong courses of training. Many stu- 
dents have lacked the incentive to prepare beyond the minimum certifica- 
tion requirements. State certification requirements vary greatly. In some 
states collegiate athletic experience is sufficient to guarantee a position 
in physical education in the secondary schools. 

We now have a general oversupply of people who have certificates 
which allow them to teach. They are beginning to compete actively with 
each other for positions, and many are unable to obtain employment. 
With such conditions prevailing we can now logically defend the increas- 
ing of requirements for certification with definite prescriptions which 
will guarantee better trained teachers. 

A complete absence of uniformity of professional training curricula 
in physical education has added to the confusion. Persons transferring 
from institution to institution either have their credits slashed or in some 
cases receive interpretations which are too liberal. Persons who are forced 
to evaluate credits usually do not have the appropriate college catalog at 
hand (especially if an old catalog is wanted) and find great difficulty in 
interpreting content from a series of numbers or peculiar names. The 
need for agreement on terminology is evident when one realizes that the 
catalogs of 28 different institutions yielded 671 differently named courses 
in physical education. 

For purposes of transfer, the uniformity of names, numbers, and 
content of courses, is highly desirable. The name should suggest the 
content as nearly as is possible. We cannot talk the same language until 
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we come to a closer agreement on the curricula necessary for the training 
of physical education teachers for certain types of positions. Teacher- 
training institutions are servants of the state when they elect to train 
teachers. The state should consult with institutions and then settle the 
terminology problem by prescription. Revisions can be made when they 
seem to be necessary. 


AGREEMENT ON BASIC INTERPRETATIONS 


Standards to be used in evaluating the ability of institutions to train 
teachers for certain types of positions in physical education cannot be 
evolved and stated so they will be accepted unless we first agree upon a 
number of basic interpretations. 


1. Children in the public schools should be exposed to an ideal program in 
physical education. 

2. Teacher-training institutions should plan their facilities, course offerings, and 
personnel so as to train prospective teachers to do the ideal job when they secure 
a position. 

3. Admission of trainees to the professional curriculum must be selective and 
based upon a number of factors additional to academic proficiency. 

4. The right to train teachers for the public schools should be granted to insti- 
tutions by state departments of education. 

5. Accreditation should be indeterminate. Provision should be made for periodic 
evaluation of the work offered. (The final report of the A. P. E. A. Committee on 
State Certification Requirements, A. G. Ireland, Chairman, has been used as a 
reference.) 

6. Accreditation should not be general, but for definite school levels and subject- 
matter fields. In setting standards, the state, using the cooperative help of teacher- 
training institutions, should determine the minimum curriculum required for each 
type of teaching position, and then require the curriculum to be met by the institu- 
tion and trainee before teacher certification is given. Teacher-training institutions 
should be placed on the state department of education approved list for training 
teachers for certain types of positions, only when the institutions meet the prescribed 
curricula. Institutions should recommend their teacher candidates for state certifi- 
cates when state and instituticnal requirements have been met. 

7. When state standards are advanced each institution should be given a rea- 
sonable amount of time to adjust its program to meet the new standards. 

8. Institutions themselves should decide whether they wish state accreditation 
for training teachers for certain types of positions. 

9. High certification requirements are needed to protect the professional stand- 
ing of the successful and well trained teacher. 

10. The first certification should be for a short trial period (3 years). 

11. Renewal of state certificates should be dependent upon additional professional 
preparation. 

12. Certificates should not be obtainable through local examinations. 

13. State certification requirements should grow out of teacher-training curricula. 

14. Upon registration without cost, state certificates or credentials should be valid 
in any subdivision of the state. 

15. Emergency credentials should not be issued. 

16. The improvement of the professional preparation of trainees and teachers in 
service is a joint responsibility of persons working in the public schools, the teacher- 
training institutions, and the state departments of education. 
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17. That trainees who are to teach in rural schools need as much professional 
preparation as those who are to teach in urban schools. 

18. It is unfair to young people to allow them to devote several years to intensive 
training and then find themselves unable to secure a certificate or a position. 

19. Physical education teachers are not special teachers. 

20. Health and physical education are not the same thing. They are two separate 
programs closely related, and in some parts overlapping. 


DELIMITATION OF THE GENERAL PROGRAM 


Obviously we need to train the following types of physical education 
teachers for the elementary and secondary schools: 


. The general classroom teacher in the elementary school. 

. The part-time physical education teacher for the elementary school. 

. The full-time physical education teacher for the elementary school. 

. The part-time man teacher of physical education for the secondary school. 
. The full-time man teacher of physical education for the secondary school. 
. The part-time woman teacher of physical education for the secondary school. 
. The full-time woman teacher of physical education for the secondary school. 


a aU te wd 


The general elementary teacher will in all probability continue in 
most cases to be the person to teach physical education in the elementary 
school, grades one to six, and in rural elementary schools, grades one to 
eight. The problem of providing part-time and full-time teachers of 
physical education for elementary schools is rather limited, and can be 
handled by giving majors in physical education special attention in the 
elementary activity program. The part-time man or woman teacher of 
physical education needs practically as much training as the full-time 
teacher. The same types of problems are met. Theoretically, part-time 
teachers should have the same thorough course given to full-time teachers, 
but because of their having to teach one or more additional fields in the 
school with a limited enrollment, some adjustment must be made. The 
best solution is to provide the fullest possible program in physical edu- 
cation, and advise the part-time teacher to work out biological and phy- 
sical science minors as the teaching combination. 

It is advisable for us to begin by attempting to set standards for the 
three major problems at hand: 

A. Determine standards with which to test the ability of an institu- 
tion to train the general elementary teacher so he is adequately prepared 
to teach the physical education program. 

B. Determine standards with which to test the ability of an institu- 
tion to train the full-time man teacher of physical education for sec- 
ondary schools. 

C. Determine standards with which to test the ability of an institu- 
tion to train the full-time woman teacher of physical education for 
secondary schools. 
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SOLUTION OF PROBLEM A 


THE PROBLEM 
To determine standards with which to test the ability of an institution 


to train the general elementary teacher so he is adequately prepared to 
teach the physical education program. 


THE ELEMENTARY PROGRAM 


The most important characteristics of the ideal program of physical 
education in the elementary school are: 
1. Well planned general and specific objectives which are physical, mental, and 
social in nature. 
2. One hundred per cent of the pupils enrolled are involved in the program. 
3. Determination of individual differences through pupil examinations. 
4. A diversified program of activities. 
5. An activity program graded as to difficulty. 
6. A program adapted to the needs, capacities, and interests of the individuals 
participating. 
7. A program of prevention, improvement, and correction of physical defects. 
8. The classification of children into groups. 
9. Careful development of knowledge and attitudes. 
10. The use of all free periods for physical education purposes. 
11. Adequate play areas, equipment, and supplies. 


12. Use of selected types of commercial equipment properly installed on school 
playgrounds. 


13. Provisions for safety of children. 
14. Keeping a useful set of records. 
15. The testing of pupil achievement. 


PROGRAM OF THE TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTION 


The teacher-training institution preparing trainees for teaching in 
the elementary school must organize the following programs: 


1. A professional program designed to prepare the classroom teacher to teach 
the elementary school program other than physical education. 


2. A professional program designed to prepare the classroom teacher to teach 
physical education in the elementary school. 


3. A program of physical education usually required of all students during the 
first two years of college work. 


4. Intramural athletic opportunities. 


5. Recreational opportunities of a physical education type for the great majority 
of students in college. 


6. Student health service. 


Staff, facilities, and professional course offerings are necessary for 
the completion of the whole program. We are particularly interested in 
statement two, and its relationship to the whole program. 


STANDARDS FOR PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
A. Courses Offered and Required.—The teacher-training institution 
should provide the courses which will, if mastered, better prepare the 
teacher to teach the ideal program of physical education in the elementary 
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school. From an analysis of the characteristics of the ideal program of 
physical education for the elementary school it seems the following 
courses should be included in the teacher’s preparation: 


1. Participation in the activities included in the ideal elementary school pro- 
gram of physical education. (Two credits.) 
2. Directed teaching of sample activities to children in the various grades in 
the elementary school. (Two credits.) (Sp. Methods.) 
3. Course in the content and technique of teaching health education in the 
elementary school. (Two credits.) (Teaching Health.) 
. Leadership in protective procedures (Safety, First Aid, etc.) (One credit.) 
. Growth and Development of the Child. (Two credits.) 
. Biology. (Three credits.) 
. Physiology. (Five credits.) 
. Educational Psychology. (Three credits.) 
g. Sociology. (Three credits.) 
10. Personal Hygiene. (Three credits.) 
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B. Selection of People to be Trained—We know from experience 
that some people, when they declare their intentions of becoming teachers, 
are destined to failure. As an aid to proper guidance, teacher-training 
institutions should require applicants to meet certain standards before 
they are admitted to the teacher-training curriculum. Standards should 
be applied as follows: 


1. Minimum age—eighteen years; maximum age, if no teaching position has 
been held—thirty-five years. 

2. Graduation from high school. 

3. Proof of good character. 

4. Proof of citizenship. 

5. Intelligence established through three or more applications of different in- 
telligence tests, as one hundred or above. 

6. Approved personality for teaching. 

7. Scholarship (in grades nine, ten, eleven, twelve) average C or above. There 
is a tendency for institutions to advance scholarship demands made of teachers in 
training. It should be kept in mind that scholarship is only one criterion of success 
in teaching, and that mere raising of scholarship standards does not necessarily mean 
that the best selection of teachers will be made. When higher marks are demanded, 
teachers giving the marks tend to adjust to the new standards. 

8. An analysis of the high school course taken by applicant for the preparatory 
content essential for college courses. 

9. An oral and written test in the use of English. 

10. A test of educability in physical education activities. 
11. A test of emotional stability. 
12. A test of health status to include: 
ghey To be free from infection.* 
To be free from grossly unsightly blemishes. 
Must show no marked deformities. 
Weight must be within 20 per cent if underweight. Gross overweight 
will disqualify. 
Voice: Must be free from impediments of speech; from any markedly 
unnatural tone. 





* Standards suggested by Dr. Earl Coleman, Fresno, California. 
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Breath: 
Teeth: 
Eyes: 


Throat: 
Neck: 


Chest: 


Heart: 


Gastro- 


Intestinal: 


Genito- 
Urinary: 

Nervous 
System: 


Posture: 
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Fetid breath; chronic atrophic rhinitis disqualifies. 

Must not show neglected carious teeth nor unhealthy gums. 

To be free from infection, marked muscular defects (as squint or 
nystagmus), or marked cosmetic defects caused by injury or 
disease. Vision: to be at least 20/30, with or without glasses. 

To be free from infection. Hearing not below 10/20 in either ear 
(whispered voice). 

Must have healthy appearance and free from chronically infected 
tonsils. 

Disqualifying conditions are: Tuberculosis of cervical glands, dis- 
charging sinuses, thyroid enlargements with signs of thyrotoxis. 

Causes for rejection are: Tuberculosis (a positive sputum within 
two years), homoptysis (if within one year), chronic bronchitis, 
asthma (if attacks are frequent and severe), pleurisy with 
effusion. 

Causes for rejection are: any organic lesion with decompensation, 
Tachycardia (pulse rate above 100 after 10 minutes recumbency 
taken on three successive occasions). 

Aneurysm, hypertensive cardio-vascular diseases. 

Blood pressure not to exceed 150 m.m. systolic on three successive 
occasions. 

Causes for rejection are: Grossly enlarged liver or spleen. 

Hemorrhoids with symptoms. 

Known typhoid carriers. Recent arrivals from the tropics should 
show freedom from intestinal parasites. 

Inguinal or femoral hernia unless truss is worn. 

Causes for rejection are: Nephritis, cystitis, urethritis. 

Dysmenorrhea necessitating absence from duty with every period. 

Disqualifying are: All organic lesions of the central nervous system. 
Pulse rate exceeding 100 after 10 minutes of recumbency. Any 
tic or habit spasm. A history within one year of hysteria or 
nervous breakdown. Epilepsy. Evidence of emotional or mental 
instability. 

Must have fairly good posture. 


The minimum number of health examinations should be (1) at the 
time of entrance to institution; (2) prior to acceptance in teacher-training 
curriculum; (3) prior to graduation, and as a candidate for a recom- 
mendation for a teaching credential. The list of disqualifying defects 
should be published so that students might be familiar with them early 
in their course. The information should also be in the hands of educa- 
tional guidance advisers in schools and colleges to be used in advising 
students to enter or not to enter teaching as a field of endeavor. 

The health examination should be given by a certified physician 
employed by the teacher-training institution or by the state. 


C. Standards to be Met by Personnel.— 


1. The ratio of students to teachers must. not exceed twenty-five. 

2. The minimum number of teachers in the institution must be ten or above. 
3. Only one system of ranking faculty members shall be used. 

4. At least 90 per cent of the faculty members must have the Baccalaureate 


Degree. 
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5. At least 40 per cent of the faculty members must have the Master’s Degree. 

6. In order to prevent imbreeding, at least 95 per cent of the teachers in the 
institution shall have received their preparation for teaching in some other institu- 
tion than the one in which they are now teaching. 

7. The institution must have a director of teacher training. 

8. Teachers teaching physical education in the institution shall hold credentials 
at least equal to those which will be required of the trainees whom they teach. 

9. Teachers teaching physical education in the teacher-training institution shall 
have had at least three years of experience in teaching physical education in the 
public schools. 

10. The person in charge of directed teaching in physical education shall have 
had experience in teaching in the elementary school. 

11. Persons teaching physical education in the teacher-training institutions shall 
qualify under all standards required to be met by their trainees. 


D. Standards in Facilities —The teacher-training institution shall 
have the necessary facilities according to its enrollment: 


1. For student health service. 
2. Facilities, indoor and outdoor, including equipment and supplies for the following 
programs: 
a. Physical education required of students. 
b. Recreational opportunities for students. 
c. Teacher-training program in physical education. 
3. Children in the elementary school as subjects for the directed teaching course. 
4. Library of books in physical education to include at least one hundred volumes 
by different authors and duplicate copies according to enrollment and need. 


E. General College Standards —The teacher-training institution shall 
be a member of a recognized association which accredits colleges and 
universities. 

SOLUTION OF PROBLEM B 


THE PROBLEM 


To determine standards with which to test the ability of an institution 
to train the full-time man teacher of physical education for secondary 
schools. 

THE PROGRAM IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The most important characteristics of the ideal program of physical 
education for boys in secondary schools are: 


1. Well planned general and specific objectives which are physical, mental, and 
social in nature. 

2. One hundred per cent of the pupils enrolled are involved in the program. 

3. Determination of individual differences through pupil examination. 

4. A diversified program of activities. 

5. An activity program graded as to difficulty. 

6. A program adapted to the needs, capacities, and interests of the individuals 
participating. 

7. A program of prevention, improvement, and correction of physical defects. 

8. The classification of children into groups. 

9. Careful development of knowledge and attitudes. 

10, Adequate indoor and outdoor facilities including equipment and supplies. 
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11. An instructional period in physical education from forty to sixty minutes 
in length coming daily for all pupils. 

12. Provisions for the safety of all children. 

13. A useful set of records kept. 

14. An intramural athletic program involving many activities and a large per- 
centage of the pupils. 

15. Special emphasis on those activities in which people can participate and 
which they can use as recreational hobbies over a long period of adult life. 

16. An interscholastic athletic program extensive in character, rather than in- 
tensive; with short seasons; traveling distances limited; strength of teams equalized; 
and championships limited to local leagues. 

17. A program of testing of pupil achievement to note progress of individuals 
and the school program. 


PROGRAM OF THE TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTION 


The teacher-training institution preparing trainees for teaching phy- 
sical education for boys in secondary schools must organize the following 
programs: 


1. A professional program designed to prepare the trainee for a position as a 
full-time teacher of physical education for boys in secondary schools. 

2. A professional program designed to prepare the trainee for a position as a 
part-time teacher of physical education for boys in secondary schools in combination 
with part-time teaching service in one or more other fields preferably closely related. 

3. A program of physical education usually required of all students during the 
first two years of college work. 

4. Recreational opportunities of a physical education type for the great majority 
of students in college. 

5. An extensive intramural athletic program. 

6. An intercollegiate athletic program. 

7. Student health service. 


Staff, facilities, and professional course offerings are necessary for 
the operation of the whole program. Here, we are particularly interested 
in statement “one” including its relationship to the whole program. 


STANDARDS FOR PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A. Courses Offered and Required.—The teacher-training institution 
should provide the courses which will, if mastered, better prepare the 
teacher to teach the ideal program of physical education for boys in the 
secondary school. From an analysis of the characteristics of the ideal 
program of physical education for boys in the secondary school, it seems 
the following courses should be included in the teacher’s preparation: 


I. General Academic Requirements 
a. English (Composition and Literature) ; y. 1*; 6 cr. **; ***; 
b. Public Speaking; y. 2; 2 cr.; 
c. History; y. 1, 2, 3; 4 cr.; 
d. Political Science; y. 3; 3 cr.; 
e. Economics; y. 2; 3 cr. 
* Year of college course for which subject is recommended. 


**Minimum number of credit hours student should complete. 
***Content outline for each course should be specified. 
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Il. Foundation Sciences Required 

. Biology (or Zoology); y. 1; § cr.; 

. Chemistry (Inorganic, Organic, Physiological); y. 1; § cr.; 
. Physics (H. S. or Elective); y. 1; 3 cr.; 
Hygiene; y. 1; 3 cr.; 

Anatomy (Comparative, Human); y. 2; 3 cr.; 
. Physiology; y. 2; 6 cr.; 

. Psychology; y. 2; 3 cr.; 

. Sociology; y. 3; 3 cr.; 

Pathology (Elective, Recommended) ; 

. Bacteriology (Elective, Recommended) ; 


. Required Courses in Education 

. Educational Psychology; y. 4; 3 cr.; 

. History of Education; y. 3; 3 cr.; 

. Principles of Secondary Education; y. 4; 3 cr.; 

. Educational Tests and Measurements; y. 4; 3 cr.; 

. Elementary Statistics; y. 3; 3 cr.; 

. Educational Administration (Elective, Recommended). 


IV. Standards to be met in Physical Education Activities 
a. Personal techniques or skills in activities are to be tested in all activities 
which are taught in the secondary school program of physical education for 
boys. (See list in Bulletin E-2, California State Department of Education.) If 
applicant meets a fair standard, he is to be excused from further required par- 
ticipation in the activity. He is given instruction in all activities in which he 
fails to meet the standards until he is able to meet them; y. 1, 2, 3, 4; 6 cr. 
V. Required Courses in Physical Education 
. History of Physical Education; y. 2; 2 cr.; 
. Introduction to Physical Education; y. 1; 2 cr.; 
. Principles of Physical Education; y. 4; 2 cr.; 
. Nature and Function of Play; y. 3; 2 cr.; 
. Growth and Development of the Child; y. 3; 3 cr.; 
. The Physical Examination; y. 4; 2 cr.; 
. Physical Education Tests and Measurements; y. 5; 2 cr.; 
. General Kinesiology; y. 3; 2 cr.; 
. Physiology of Activity; y. 3; 2 cr.; 
. Adaptation of Activities in Corrective Procedures; y. 4; 2 cr.; 
k. Health Protection; y. 4; 2 cr.; 
1. General Course in Technique of Teaching Activities to Boys in Secondary 
Schools (Special Methods) ; y. 5; 3 cr.; 
m. Directed Teaching in Physical Education (Secondary Boys); y. 5; 6 cr.; 
n. Administration of Physical Education; y. 5; 2 cr.; 


VI. Graduate Courses (Seminars) 

. Interpretations and Objectives; y. 6; 2 cr.; 

. Achievement Tests; y. 6; 2 cr.; 

. Organic Examination; y. 6; 2 cr.; 

. Physiology of Activity; y. 6; 2 cr.; 

. Program Construction; y. 5; 2 cr.; 

. Adaptation and Evaluation of Activities; y. 6; 2 cr.; 

. Health Protection Program; y. 5; 2 cr.; 

. Health Instruction; y. 5; 2 cr.; 

Character Education (Through Physical Education); y. 6; 2 cr.; 
. Administration of Physical Education; y. 5; 2 cr.; 

k. Problems of the Profession of Physical Education; y. 6; 2 cr.; 
1. Supervision of Physical Education; y. 5; 2 cr. 
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Summary—Courses required by years: 
(124 credits required for graduation from college) 


| YEARS 

| I 2 3 
English 6 Public Sp. 2 Sociology 3 
History 2 History 2 Hist. Ed. 3 
Biology 5 Economics 3 Elem. St. 3 
Chemistry 5 Anatomy 3 Act. I 
Physics 3 Physiology 6 Nat. Play. 2 
| Hygiene 3 Psychology 3 Growth, Dev. 3 
Act. 2 Act. 2 Kin. 2 
Int. P. E. 2 Hist. P. E. 2 Phy. Act. 2 
il _- - Pol. Science 3 
Total Credits 28 Total Credits 23 snsid 
Total Credits 22 

4 5 6 
Educ. Psy. 3 Pe. TF. Me. 2 Int. O. 2 
Prin. Sec. 3 Tech. T. 3 Ach. T. 2 
Ed. T. M. 3 Dir. T. 6 Org. Ex. 2 
| Act. I Adm. P. E. 2 Phy. Act. 2 
Prin. P. E. 2 Prog. Con. 2 Ad. E. Act. 2 
Phys. Exam. 2 H. Prot. 2 Char. Ed. 2 
i Cor. 2 H. Inst. 2 Prob. Prof. 2 
ii Health Pro. 2 Adm. P. E. 2 — 
— Supv. P. E. 2 Total Credits 14 

Total Credits 18 — 


Total Credits 23 
| Total for four years—o1 


B. Selection of People to be Trained.—-(Same requirements as listed 
under this topic under Solution of Problem A.) 


C. Standards to be Met by Personnel.— 


1. The ratio of students to teachers must not exceed twenty-five. 
2. The minimum number of teachers in the institution must be fifteen or above. 
3. Only one system of ranking faculty members shall be used. 
4. At least 90 per cent of the faculty members must have the Baccalaureate 
Degree. 
tid 5. At least 60 per cent of the faculty members must have the Master’s Degree. 
A | 6. At least 40 per cent of the faculty members must have the Doctor’s Degree. 
7. In order to prevent imbreeding, at least 95 per cent of the teachers in the 
institution shall have received their preparation for teaching in some other institu- 
tion than the one in which they are now teaching. 
8. The institution must have a director of teacher training. 
g. Teachers teaching physical education in the institution shall hold credentials 
bi at least equal to those which will be required of the trainees whom they teach. ! 
10. Teachers teaching physical education in the teacher-training institution shall 
have had at least three years of experience in teaching physical education in the 
} public schools. 
11. The person in charge of directed teaching in physical education shall have 
had experience in teaching in the secondary school. 
12. Persons teaching physical education in the teacher-trainiag institution shall 
qualify under all the standards required to be met by their trainees. 
13. Persons teaching physical education in the teacher-training institution 
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should have had at least one year of study in their field of teaching in a recognized 
graduate school. 

14. No instructor in physical education in the teacher-training institution shall 
teach in excess of sixteen hours a week. 


D. Standards in Facilities—The teacher-training institution shall 
have the necessary facilities according to enrollment. 


1. For student health service. 
2. Facilities, indoor and outdoor, including equipment and supplies for the 
following programs: 

a. Physical education required of men students. 

b. Recreational opportunities for men students. 

c. Intramural athletic program for men students. 

d. Intercollegiate athletic program for men students. 

e. Teacher-training program in physical education for men who are to teach 
in secondary schools. 
3. Pupils in the secondary school as subjects for the directed teaching course. 
4. Library of books in physical education to include at least one hundred 


volumes by different authors and duplicate copies according to enrollment and 
needs. 


E. General College Standards.— 


1. The teacher-training institution shall be a member of one of the following 
accredited associations of colleges and universities: 
a. Association of American Universities. 


b. Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland. 


c. Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 
d. North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

e. Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools. 

f. American Association of Teachers Colleges. 


2. Total school registration of at least one hundred regular students from 
September to June. 


3. Not more than one-fourth of a curriculum leading to a degree or certificate 
to teach shall be taken in extension or by correspondence. 


4. One year or the equivalent of full-time study must be completed in the 
institution granting the degree. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM C 


THE PROBLEM 


To determine standards with which to test the ability of an institution 
to train the full-time woman teacher of physical education for secondary 
schools. 

THE PROGRAM IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

The most important characteristics of the ideal program of physical 
education for girls in secondary schools are the same as in “The Program 
in Secondary Schools,” under “Solution of Problem B,” page 59. 

The same statements for the secondary school program of physical 
education for girls can be made with the following exception: Statement 
No. 16 should read, “A play-day program involving schools near at hand, 
a large percentage of the pupils, and a great variety of activities.” 
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PROGRAM OF THE TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTION 


The teacher-training institution preparing trainees for teaching phy- 
sical education for girls in secondary schools should organize the following 
programs: 


1. A professional program designed to prepare the trainee for a position as a 
full-time teacher of physical education for girls in secondary schools. 

2. A professional program designed to prepare the trainee for a position as 
a part-time teacher of physical education for girls in secondary schools in com- 
bination with part-time teaching service in one or more other fields preferably 
closely related. 


3. A program of physical education usually required of all students during the 
first two years of college work. 

4. Recreational opportunities of a physical education type for the great majority 
of students in college. 

s. An extensive intramural athletic program. 

6. A collegiate play-day program. 

7. Student health service. 


Staff, facilities, and professional course offerings are necessary for 
the operation of the whole program. Here, we are particularly interested 
in statement “one” including its relationship to the whole program. 


STANDARDS FOR PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A. Courses Offered and Required.—The teacher-training institution 
should provide the courses which will, if mastered, better prepare the 
teacher to teach the ideal program of physical education for girls in the 
secondary school. From an analysis of the characteristics of the ideal 
program of physical education for girls in the secondary school, it seems 
those courses should be included in the teacher’s preparation which have 
been given in “Courses Offered and Required,” under “Solution of Prob- 
lem B,” page 60. The plan would be the same with the following ex- 
ceptions: First, IV, (a) should read—Personal techniques or skills in 
activities are to be tested in all activities which are taught in the sec- 
ondary school program in physical education for girls. (See list in Bulletin 
E-3, California State Department of Education.) If applicant meets a 
fair standard, she is to be excused from further required participation 
in the activity. She is given instruction in all activities in which she fails 
to meet the standards until she is able to meet them; y. 1, 2, 3, 4; 6 cr. 
Second, V, (1) should read—General course in technique of teaching 
activities to girls in secondary schools (Special Methods); y. 5; 3 cr.; 

B. Selection of People to be Trained—(Same requirements as listed 
under this topic under “Solution of Problem A.”’) 

C. Standards to be Met by Personnel.—(Same requirements as listed 
under this topic under “Solution of Problem B.”’) — 

D. Standards in Facilities—The teacher-training institution shall 
have the necessary facilities according to enrollment: 
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1. For student health service. 

a. Health Protection. 
(1) Physical examination. 
(2) Consultation on health matters and dispensary treatments. 
(3) Correction of remediable defects. 
(4) Hospitalization or infirmary care. 

b. Health Education. 
(1) Suitable courses in hygiene and health education. 
(2) Observation and directed teaching in health education. 

c. A medical adviser (woman) who is sympathetic toward physical edu- 
cation. Her service should be to make examinations; recommend in cases 
requiring limited or modified activity; consult with cases in special remedial 
work; care of injuries due to accidents; and cooperation in health instruction 
and follow-up work. 

2. Facilities, indoor and outdoor, including equipment and supplies for the 
following programs: 

a. Physical education required of women students. 

b. Recreational opportunities for women students. 

c. Intramural athletic program for women students. 

d. Collegiate play-day program for women students. 


e. Teacher-training program in physical education for women who are to 
teach in secondary schools. 


3. Pupils in the secondary school as subjects for the directed teaching course. 
4. Library of appropriate books in physical education to include at least one 


hundred volumes by different authors and duplicate copies according to enrollment 
and need. 


E. General College Standards.—(Plan would be the same as that 
under this topic under “Solution of Problem B.’’) 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 
1. The health program problem is closely related and has been in- 
cluded only in part. 
2. The following national groups are interested in the general teacher- 
training problem, and should unite in their efforts toward its solution: 


a. American Physical Education Association. 


b. Department of Health and Physical Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 


c. The Society of Directors of Physical Education in Colleges (Men and 
Women). 


d. The Society of State Directors of Health and Physical Education. 


3. Shall the standards be worked into such form that a mathematical 
answer is secured when the institution is rated? 

4. Should institutions choose whether they shall be rated? 

5. How soon shall the first approved list be published? 

6. What national official body shall have the authority and responsi- 
bility of rating institutions? As a suggestion, perhaps the state depart- 
ments of education should have the responsibility of gathering the facts 
for the institutions in the state. These facts could then be forwarded to 
a national committee which would make the official rating. The national 
committee might be composed of the following five representatives: 
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a. One from the American Physical Education Association. 

b. One from the National Education Association Department of Health 
and Physical Education. 

c. One from the Society of State Directors of Health and Physical 


Education. 

d. One from the Society of College Directors of Physical Education 
(Women). 

e. One from the Society of Directors of Physical Education in Colleges 
(Men). 


7. Should a list of institutions meeting the standards be published 
and distributed nationally so that local school administrators might be 
assured of adequately trained teachers if they applied to these institu- 
tions for them? 

8. How, and to whom, should the approved list be distributed? 

g. Should the institutions on the list be in one class only, or in Class 
A, B, or C? 

:0. How much time should be given institutions to meet the standards 
so they can get on the first list? 

11. How often shall a re-evaluation be made and a new list published? 


CONCLUSION 


The above statement of the problem was sent to the various State 
Supervisors of Health and Physical Education with the request that they 
criticize the report. The criticisms of the original report were presented 
at the Philadelphia meeting of the American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation in April, 1932. Following are some of the conclusions arrived at 
by Mr. Neilson in this report: 

1. The solution of the problem of setting standards to be used in 
evaluating institutions training health and physical education teachers 
is entirely possible. 

2. The problem should be solved. 

3. Programs nationally and locally would be improved if the problem 
were solved. 

4. Revisions of the standards stated in the original report will be 
necessary. 

5. National groups should unite in solving the problem. 

6. Sufficient time should be taken so a good job will be done. 

Because of the magnitude of the study it was decided to alter the plan 
of attack so that the active cooperation of more persons in the field could 
be obtained. Since six national groups are interested in the study an 
executive committee composed of one representative from each of these 
six organizations has been appointed to serve under a general chairman. 
Following is the Executive Committee appointed by the Chairman, Mr. 
Neilson: 


Mr. G. B. Affleck, of Massachusetts, representing the A. P. E. A. 
Dr. Harry Burns, of Pittsburgh, representing the City Directors. 
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Dr. Gertrude Moulton, of Ohio, representing the Women College Directors. 

Dr. Harry A. Scott, of Texas, representing the College Physical Education 
Association. 

Mr. W. G. Moorhead, of Pennsylvania, representing the State Directors of 
Health and Physical Education. 

Mr. N. P. Neilson, of California, representing the National Education Asso- 
ciation Department. 


It has been decided to organize a committee of at least 200 people 
in the field to assist the Executive Committee in the study of the problem. 
Accordingly the states have been divided into six districts with each 
district in charge of a member of the Executive Committee. Each state 
in a district is in charge of the State Supervisor of Health and Physical 
Education of that state, or another person if there is no State Director. 
This State Chairman then appoints a committee of at least three persons 
who are leaders in health and physical education in his locality. The 
information required in the project will originate in the Executive Com- 
mittee and be passed on to the State Chairmen who collect the data 
through their committees. This material will then be passed back to the 
Executive Committee where it will be tabulated and interpreted. 

At the present time most of the states are organized. As soon as this 
task is completed the actual study will begin and perhaps something in 
the way of a report on the findings will be ready for the annual con- 
vention of the American Physical Education Association in April, 1933. 
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Some Trends in the Acceptance of Credits 
in Health and Physical Education 
for College Entrance 


_ By 
W. F. MEREDITH 
Norwalk, Ohio 


OR SOME years the matter of credit for school programs of health 
F and physical education has been of interest to members of this 

group. Naturally there has been and, doubtless, will continue to bea 
difference of opinion as regards the whole matter of credit. Papers pre- 
sented before the group in past years have discussed the problem and in 
view of that fact and the limitation of time, no effort will be made to either 
justify or condemn the present practice relative to credit. However we 
may view the situation, it remains as a verity that the secondary schools 
of the country on the whole are granting credit for work satisfactorily 
done under their supervision and the institutions of higher learning are 
accepting this credit toward entrance. There may be exceptions to this 
procedure but they are so rare that under no circumstance may they be 
construed as representing a general practice. At the same time there is 
little apparent indication of a spread of such ideas. 

Some two years ago with the approval of the Society of Directors of 
Physical Education in Colleges (now the College Physical Education 
Association) and the Society of State Directors of Physical and Health 
Education a study of the status of the acceptance of college entrance 
credit for secondary school health and physical education was under- 
taken. The facts presented here represent in brief the findings of that 
study. While the immediate end was the establishment of present prac- 
tices of the institutions of higher learning with regard to the acceptance of 
secondary school health and physical education for college entrance credit 
certain other factors were considered important as showing trends. For 
that reason a study of conditions in the forty-eight states, the attitude 
of the five regional accrediting associations and of the matter of credit 
as it has been met by some of the other fields which have sought and 
secured recognition within the past few years has been attempted. 


THE STATES AND HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Prior to 1914 but three states—Ohio, North Dakota, and Idaho— 
had enacted legislation relative to health and physical education. It is 
interesting to note in passing that but one of the three has made definite 
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progress in establishing health and physical education in the schools. 
During the World War enactments came rapidly until in 1929 there were 
thirty-six states when Texas enacted a law. This does not infer that all 
thirty-six states have special laws dealing with health and physical edu- 
cation as some states, notably Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and West 
Virginia, have included the subject in their general school legislation. In 
thirty-three of these states health and physical education is mandatory, 
although not throughout the entire public school system in some cases, 
and in some instances not by the terms of the law but through ruling 
of the state board of education. The states of Idaho, Mississippi, and 
North Carolina adhere to a permissive basis. 

There are now but seventeen states with state supervisors or directors. 
Ohio has recently temporarily abolished the position; West Virginia has 
done the same and there are strong indications that the abolition will be 
permanent. Georgia and Louisiana, the latter without a physical educa- 
tion law, which are generally listed as having supervisors, have no such 
officials. At the same time at least two states have been working for ap- 
pointment of directors and feel that their efforts would have been suc- 
cessful under normal economic conditions. 

Thirty of the thirty-six states have published courses of study, fifteen 
of them for all grades, seven for the elementary and secondary schools, 
five for the elementary schools only, while but five have published no 
manuals and one of these published yearly bulletins which serve the same 
purpose. 

Twenty-seven states have established standards for time allotment; 
twenty, standards for teacher training; eighteen, for teacher certification; 
twenty, standards for school programs; sixteen, for facilities and equip- 
ment; and twelve for medical and health examinations. Thirteen states 
have established standards relative to credit for promotion, fifteen for 
graduation from secondary school, and eight for the acceptance of sec- 
ondary school health and physical education for college entrance credit. 
At least two other states are working toward this acceptance. The states 
which have established no standards, eight in all, are found in New 
England, the Southern States, and the Northwest. 


STATES WITHOUT PHYSICAL EDUCATION LAWS 


Of the twelve states not having legislation relative to health and 
physical education the majority have shown little interest in the subject. 
Records disclose that but one of these—Colorado—has taken steps to 
make the subject compulsory in the schools of the state. Seven states 
have prepared no courses of study and have left the matter of school 
programs in the hands of the local school boards. In the larger cities 
effective programs are maintained but in the smaller communities pro- 
grams of any kind are a rarity. 

Standards have been established in none of these states although in 
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one or two instances teacher training in the field has been provided by 
the state-maintained teacher-training institutions. Six of the twelve states 
feel that they are making progress but most of them feel that they are 
handicapped by lack of standards and uniform programs. Some are 
working to establish standards; at least one is being urged to pass special 
legislation and provide for a state supervisor. At the same time in three 
of the twelve there is little if any interest manifested by the state depart- 
ments of education in the work of this field. 


THE REGIONAL ACCREDITING ASSOCIATIONS 


Probably the outstanding factors in the establishment of standards 
in relation to the work of the schools and colleges have been the regional 
accrediting associations. There are five of these. In the order of their 
founding they are: the New England Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, 1885; the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, 1887; the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, 1895; the Association of Secondary Schools and 
Colleges of the Southern States, 1895; and the Northwest Association 
of Secondary and Higher Schools, 1917. All of these agencies were the 
outgrowth of a desire on the part of groups of educational institutions, 
either collegiate or secondary, or both, to set certain standards of achieve- 
ment which all the group wished to meet. 

These agencies recognize the fact that institutions have a common 
purpose and, therefore, may have certain common practices without inter- 
fering with individual initiative or special work of any of them. More 
than this they realize that a common practice will benefit the majority 
of the group if the practice adopted is that one in use by the best mem- 
bers of the group and may have been the main contributing factor to the 
excellence of the institutions in which it is found. Furthermore, where 
several institutions maintain the same definite standards there is united 
strength in defending themselves against opposition and criticism which 
are sure to come to any institution or group of institutions which, because 
of merit and excellence, obtain public favor or educational recognition. 

Recognizing the value of cooperation, educational institutions in the 
five sections of the country have organized for the mutual benefit of all. 
Four of them have established standards for secondary schools and higher 
institutions. The North Central Association was the first to formulate 
such standards while the New England Association, although the oldest 
of the five, has established none. The standards of the North Central 
established in 1905 and modified from time to time, have influenced to a 
large extent the standards established by the Southern, Northwest, and 
Middle States Associations. 

In addition to these standards, certain policies, regulations, and rec- 
ommendations have been made which are often confused with the stand- 
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ards. The North Central Association has takeh steps to separate them.’ 
Definitions were adopted in 1932. According to these, standards are rules 
for the government of the member institutions which may be violated 
only upon penalty of warning. These deal with such things as, (1) the 
school plant, (2) science laboratories and libraries, (3) records, (4) 
requirements for graduation, (5) instruction and spirit, (6) salaries, 
(7) preparation of teachers, (8) the teaching load, (9) the pupil load, 
(10) athletics. Policies are rules governing procedures of commissions 
and cover such items as, (1) type of schools admitted to membership, 
(2) procedure in dropping schools, (3) time of accreditment, etc. Regu- 
lations are conditions which any school must meet in order that its appli- 
cation for accrediting may be considered. These conditions include, (1) 
time of filing application, (2) submission of evidence of approval of the 
standards of the Association, (3) rating by the properly constituted edu- 
cational authorities of the state, (4) preparation and number of teachers, 
(5) program of interscholastic athletics in accord with the standards of 
the Association. Recommendations are guiding principles, suggested in 
the interests of improvement of secondary education and are not to be 
considered as a basis for warning or dropping a school. These include 
such items as, (1) number of classes to be assigned inexperienced teachers, 
(2) provision for training in service, (3) pupil-teacher ratio, (4) teaching 
load, (5) specific graduation requirements, (6) introduction of voca- 
tional subjects, (7) library facilities, and (8) athletics. 

The need of research to determine the validity of certain existing 
standards is apparent if standardization in secondary education is to 
serve as a means of promoting sound progress. At the same time it is 
perfectly apparent that the establishment of standards in the past has in 
no way hindered progress. The regional accrediting associations which 
carry the greatest influence are those which have established standards. 
The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools is 
recognized as the most potent agency for improving school conditions 
and school standards that exists in the United States today. That the 
establishment of standards has not interfered with the educational devel- 
opment of its membership is evidenced by the steady growth of the 
Association in territorial accessions, by the continued increase in the 
number of approved and accredited institutions, and by the enhanced 
prestige and power that the Association exercises each year in respect 
to the modification of educational policies and practices throughout the 
country.’ A study of the present status of music as compared to that of 
1904 reveals no evidence of impeded development as a result of standard- 
ization. Investigation in our own field discloses evidence of accelerated 
progress in those states which have set up standards. Many examples 

1 Policies, Regulations, and Standards for the Accrediting of Secondary Schools, 
1932. Pp. 3-11. 


2 Aims, Organization, and Activities of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, 1932. P 
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might be cited to show the value of standards in the past. There is no 
evidence that the establishment of valid standards will hinder progress 
in the future. 

As regards health and physical education the attitudes of the accredit- 
ing associations differ widely. As mentioned above, the New England 
Association has established no standards whatever and has taken no 
action relative to any specific college entrance requirements. The latter 
are left to the individual institution concerned. 

The colleges of the Middle States Association differ greatly not only 
with regard to their methods of admission but in respect to the subjects 
they prescribe and the subjects they are willing to accept as electives. 
Physical education, as far as the annual Proceedings show, has never been 
discussed in any of its phases. Action with regard to this has been left 
entirely to the individual institutions and no standards have been recom- 
mended. As a result of this, the attitude toward the acceptance of sec- 
ondary school health and physical education for college entrance credit 
varies extremely. Pennsylvania State College accepts up to the limit of 
electives (6—15 units) all secondary school health and physical education 
accepted for graduation by accredited schools. The University of Dela- 
ware and the University of Maryland accept no secondary school health 
and physical education. 

The North Central Association has by its progressiveness taken the 
lead among the five agencies. As mentioned above it was the first to 
establish standards for secondary schools and higher institutions. It was 
likewise the first to consider physical education which came up for dis- 
cussion in the North Central Association in the Seventh Annual Meeting 
in 1902. To the student of physical education it is not surprising that this 
first discussion grew out of the situation in intercollegiate and inter- 
scholastic athletics. The result of the papers presented and the discussion 
which ensued was the appointment by the president of a Committee on 
Athletics. The report of this committee at the Eighth Annual Meeting in 
1903 while devoted mainly to athletics ended with the following para- 
graph: 


“Although not strictly within the province of the committee, it wishes to add 
another recommendation. In order that more attention may be given to the great 
body of students who are not athletes, especially in our secondary schools, we recom- 
mend that in every school, where there is a gymnasium and regular work of at least 
two (2) hours per week is assigned to pupils, a credit of one-fourth (44) unit per 
year, i.e., one unit for the four years, be given toward graduation, even if one more 
unit be added to the amount required for graduation.” 8 


The following year, 1904, a committee was appointed to prepare a 
definition of a unit in physical culture. During the same session the Com- 
mission on Accredited Schools voted against the adoption of the recom- 


8 Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Meeting of the North Central Association of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges. Report of the Committee on Athletics. P. 104. 
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mendation of the Committee on Athletics, that one unit be given for 
physical culture in the graduation requirement of the high school and 
the entrance requirement of the college.* 

That the sentiment of the association was not entirely in agreement 
with the action of the Commission is shown by the following quotation 
from the address of Homer H. Seerley; President of the State Normal 
School, Cedar Falls, Iowa. Referring to the matter of credit he said, in 
1904: 

“The requiring of such instruction and training without a distinct credit or a 
perfect recognition as to the value, discredits the work as below par in the approved 
system of education and training which has in mind a career of large usefulness and 
power. However, as long as the present rejection of the claims of these special lines 


continues, that long will there be little real development and progress in their specially 
useful fields of training and culture.” 


Efforts of the Association since these early reports have been directed 
toward abuses in athletics. The results achieved are clearly shown by 
the present attitude of the association and by the cooperation of the 
intercollegiate athletic conferences within its membership. At the same 
time health and physical education have not been entirely forgotten. In 
1925, at the Thirtieth Annual Meeting, it was recommended that “‘one 
unit in Physical Education and Health, with or without credit, be required 
for graduation for all students in the four-year high school.” ® This rec- 
ommendation was repeated at the Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting in 1929 
and adopted, but it was left to the different state committees as to whether 
it should be made a standard. At the Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting in 1931 
the Commission on Secondary Schools among other recommendations 
passed the following: 

Recommendation 6. 

(b) All athletic competition should grow out of and form an integral part of 
the physical and health education program of the high school. 

(c) The administration of all athletic contests in the high school program 
should be entirely controlled by properly constituted school officials and teachers.® 


These examples of the attitude of the membership of the North 
Central Association seem to indicate the trend of the action of its secon- 
dary schools toward graduation credit for school programs of health and 
physical education and of its instituticns of higher learning in granting 
entrance credit for units presented from such schools. Clearly there is 
no general acceptance but there are indications of a growth in that di- 
rection. 

Like the North Central Association, the Southern Association cen- 
tered its early interest in physical education upon the athletics of its 





4 Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the North Central Association of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges. P. 52. 

5 Proceedings of the Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the North Central Association of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges. P. 103. 

© North Central Association Quarterly. VI: 30. 
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membership. While not the first time the problem had appeared before 
the association, tangible evidence of the attitude of the group is shown 
in the appointment of a Committee on Athletics in 1921.’ Since that 
time a study of conditions has been carried on and recommendations 
leading to an improvement of conditions made. 

To date no definite action directly dealing with the granting of credit 
for secondary school health and physical education has been taken. The 
Report * of the Joint Committee on College Entrance Requirements, 
1925, touched upon it indirectly. After setting up the prescribed subjects 
for college entrance the Committee made the following recommendation 
relative to elective subjects: 


“The remaining six units may be selected from secondary school subjects for 
which credit toward graduation is given by the approved school from which the 
student received his diploma. Not less than 44 unit may be presented in a subject.” 


It is in accordance with this action that secondary school health and 
physical education is accepted by some colleges and universities in the 
south. 

While evincing an interest in the health and physical education pro- 
gram of its membership by advocating provision for the same as well as 
appointment of state directors little has been accomplished beyond the 
stage of discussion in the Northwest Association. No recommendations 
relative to credit in any of its phases have been made and no standards 
established; at the same time credit toward graduation is given by some 
of the secondary schools and accepted for entrance by many of the 
colleges and universities. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITIES AND LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


Inasmuch as it was impossible to make a study of all the institutions 
of higher learning in the country it became essential that some certain 
group of colleges and universities be selected. The state universities and 
land-grant colleges together with certain other state institutions were 
chosen. This group numbers eighty-two divided as follows: state uni- 
versities, twenty-one; land-grant colleges, forty-nine; women’s colleges, 
five; state colleges, seven. Satisfactory returns were received from every 
institution of which information was requested. 

Of the eighty-two institutions, eight require sixteen units for entrance; 
sixty-nine, fifteen units; one, fourteen and one-half units; and four listed 
twelve units from grades ten, eleven, and twelve. Specified units vary 
from zero as a minimum to thirteen as a maximum. Elective units vary, 
therefore, from two units to fifteen units. 

Of the eighty-two institutions, fifty or approximately 60 per cent 

7 Proceedings of the Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges’ of the Southern States. P. 105 


8 Proceedings of the Thirtieth Annual Meeting na the Association of Secondary Schools 
and Colleges of the Southern States. P. 356. 
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accept for entrance either physical education or health education or both. 

Thirty-one universities and colleges or 38 per cent accept both physi- 
cal and health education. Eighteen or 22 per cent accept health educa- 
tion alone and one or 1 per cent accepts physical education alone. The 
number of units accepted ranges from one-half unit to five units although 
theoretically the maximum might be raised in some instances where health 
and physical education is accepted up to the limit of elective units. 

The following universities and colleges accept secondary school health 
and physical education either jointly or separately within the units 
required for entrance: 


1. University of Alabama, one half-unit physical education, one unit health 


education. (15) ® 
2. University of California, one unit physical education, one unit health edu- 
cation. (15) 
3. State Agricultural College of Colorado, one unit of physical education, any 
amount of health education that has been accepted for graduation. (15) 
4. Florida State College for Women, one unit of health and physical educa- 
tion from schools accredited by State Department of Education. (16) 
5. Georgia State College for Women, one unit of physical education, one unit 
of health education. (15) 
6. College of Idaho, any amount of either physical education or health edu- 
cation that has been accepted for graduation. (15) 
7. University of Idaho, one unit of health and physical education. (15) 
8. Purdue University, up to five units of either health education or physical 
education, “as reported by the high school.” (15) 
g. Indiana University, one unit of physical education and one unit of health 
education. (16) 
10. Louisiana State University, one unit of physical education and one unit 
of health education. (16) 
11. Massachusetts State College, up to four units of either physical education 
or health education. (14%) 
12. University of Minnesota, up to three units of physical education and health 
education either jointly or separately. (12) 
13. Montana State College, one unit of physical education or one unit of health 
education. (16) 
14. University of Montana, one unit of physical education and one unit of 
health education. (15) 
15. University of Nebraska, one and one-half units of physical education and 
one-half unit of health education. (12) 


16. New Mexico School of Mines, any number of units of health and physical 
education which has been accepted for graduation—(theoretically 854 units). (15) 
17. North Carolina State College, one unit of health and physical educa- 


tion. (15) 
18. North Dakota Agricultural College, one unit of health and physical edu- 
cation. (16) 
19. University of North Dakota, one unit of health and physical educa- 
tion, (15) 
20. Bowling Green State College, one unit of physical education and one unit 
of health education. (15) 





® Number in parenthesis indicates number of secondary school units required for 
college entrance. 
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21. Kent State College, one unit of physical and one unit of health educa- 
tion. (15) 
22. Ohio State University, one unit of health and physical education from 
secondary schools meeting standards set by State Department of Education. (15) 
23. Ohio University, one unit of health and physical education. (15) 
24. Pennsylvania State College, all secondary school health and physical 
education accepted for graduation accepted for entrance within limits of election 


(6-15) (15) 
25. Clemson Agricultural College, one unit of physical education and one 
unit of health education. (15) 
26. South Dakota State College, one unit of physical education and one unit 
of health education. (15) 
27. South Dakota School of Mines, one unit of health and physical education 
and under certain circumstances more. (15) 
28. University of Utah, one unit of health and physical education. (15) 
29. Virginia Polytechnic Institute, all secondary school health and physical 
education accepted for graduation up to the limit of electives (644-8). (16) 
30. University of Washington, one-half unit of physical education and one-half 
unit of health education. (12) 


31. Washington State College, one unit of health and physical education. (16) 


The following universities and colleges accept secondary school health 
education alone: 


1. Alabama Polytechnic Institute, one-half unit. (15) 
2. Womans College of Alabama, one unit. (15) 
3. University of Arizona, one unit. (15) 
4. University of Arkansas, one unit. (15) 
5. Iowa State College, one unit. (15) 
6. Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, one unit. (15) 
7. University of Kentucky, one unit. (15) 
8. Michigan State College, accepts up to limit of electives (eight-ten). (15) 
9. University of Michigan, accepts up to limit of electives (three). (15) 
10. Mississippi State College for Women, one unit. (15) 
11. University of Missouri, one unit. (15) 
12. Cornell University, one-half to two units. (15) 
13. Oklahoma College for Women, one-half unit. (15) 
14. Oregon State College, accepts up to the limit of electives (five). (15) 
15. University of Oregon, one unit. (15) 
16. University of Tennessee, one unit. (15) 
17. Utah State Agriculture College, one unit. (15) 
18. University of Wyoming, one-half unit. (15) 


The University of South Carolina accepts one unit of physical education but 
no health education. 


CONCLUSION 


Many other factors of interest revealed by this study might have 
been presented here. Time and space have not permitted and such material 
must remain for future presentation. It is hoped that what has been given 
will serve to show to a small extent present trends in the matter of credit 
_ for secondary school programs of health and physical education. 

The states, particularly those with supervisors of health and physical 
education, are making progress in the establishment of standards. These 
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standards, so far as one can see, have not prevented development but on 
the contrary have enhanced it. There is no reason to believe that the 
future results will be in any way different. Interest in securing credit 
for school programs of health and physical education is increasing and 
there is a very definite trend on the part of school authorities to grant 
credit for promotion and graduation and on the part of the colleges 
and universities to accept it for entrance. Narrowness of outlook, lack 
of definite standards, and pedagogic inefficiency have handicapped us 
in the past. These conditions must be eradicated if health and physical 
education is to be raised to the plane where it belongs. Strenuous and 
well directed efforts will be necessary to bring favorable results. If those 
achieved in other fields—notably music—are to be taken as criteria the 
labor will have been well worth while. The challenge has been given and 
success depends upon the effort of every person in the field who is sin- 
cerely interested in placing health and physical education where it belongs 
in the program of education. It will be given a valuation no higher than 
that at which it is appraised by the majority of the profession. 














Double-Major Programs in Teacher 
Training in Physical Education 


By 
Lewis P. ANDREAS 
Profe sor of Physical Education, Syracuse University 


for men at Syracuse University began in 1920 with the establish- 

ment of a three-year certificate course granted by Teachers College. 
‘This was changed in 1921 to a four-year course leading to the degree of 
B.S. in Physical Education. The program has continued upon this basis 
except for a brief period when the experiment of trying a five-year pro- 
gram failed to prove successful. 

The four-year course was patterned after those of other colleges of 
the day, giving a foundation of basic sciences, a liberal program of 
academic subjects, general training in education, and broad specialization 
in the field of physical education. Specifically, this distribution provided 
twenty-six semester hours in general science, thirty-three semester hours 
in general academic work, eighteen semester hours in general education, 
and forty-three semester hours in physical education, exclusive of ten 
semester hours in service courses, for which college credit was not given. 
The Director of the State Department conferred with and advised the 
University officials in the organization of this course and placed upon 
it the stamp of approval as an excellent course for the training of physical 
directors for the secondary schools of the State. 

A graduate automatically met the requirements for the professional 
provisional state certificate in physical education. This is issued to college 
graduates who have completed a minimum of eighteen hours in specified 
educational subjects, including General Psychology (three semester 
hours), Educational Psychology (three semester hours), History of 
Education (three semester hours), Principles of Education (three semes- 
ter hours) , two methods courses in the major or minor fields of two hours 
each, and observation and practice teaching (two semester hours), and 
entitles the owner, after three successful years of teaching, to permanent 
certification.’ It also restricts his teaching to the particular field in which 
he majors, which is this case meant that a graduate could teach physical 
education, and having completed more than twelve hours in zoology and 


Te FIRST experiment in teacher training in physical education 


education, would be entitled also to a special certificate to teach these 


1 State Circular 19, Article 3. 
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subjects. In practice, however, invariably our graduates have been 
limited to the teaching of physical education, there being little demand 
in the high schools of central and western New York for teachers in the 
latter two fields. 

According to the Director of the Teacher Placement Bureau at Syra- 
cuse University, through which practically all of our placements have 
been made, a definite trend in the demand for a changed type of teacher 
of physical education began in about 1928. Previous to this period the 
high school principal or superintendent wanted a man qualified: (1) to 
teach the required program in physical education; (2) to coach the 
athletic teams; and (3) to teach an academic subject. From 1928 to 
1932 the demand has been for men qualified: (1) to coach the athletic 
teams; (2) to teach an academic subject; and (3) to teach the required 
physical education work. The demand at Syracuse reached its peak last 
spring when the bureau received requests for twenty-five men qualified 
as combination coaches and teachers. 

The causes leading to this change would make an interesting study. 
Near the close of the 1930-31 school year the writer, with assistants, 
interviewed fifty-two high school principals and superintendents in cen- 
tral New York to determine the type of training they preferred for the 
director of physical education. Without exception all favored a prepara- 
tion fitting one to teach an academic subject as well as physical education. 
In 75 per cent of the cases a definite preference for a coach was indicated. 
Many of the institutions were small schools where economic conditions 
favored such coordination. Yet in Syracuse, a city of 225,000 population, 
the combination man is sought just as eagerly. Twenty-four assistants 
in physical education were released this year because of a slash in budgets 
but were told they would be retained provided they could qualify to teach 
in academic fields. 

That the high schools are emphasizing more and more the so-called 
naturalized or play programs for the required work in physical education, 
together with the continued emphasis on strong athletic teams, may ex- 
plain the increased emphasis that the physical director be a coach. 

Our placement bureau shows the principal demands of the secondary 
schools to be in five academic fields in combination with physical edu- 
cation. They are: Social Sciences, Business Education, Mathematics, 
Science, and History. 

At this point it is interesting to note that of the twenty-five requests 
received from various school principals and superintendents, three only 
were filled and these by graduates of the College of Business Adminis- 
tration who had completed eighteen hours of educational courses and 
had carried a minor of twelve hours in physical education, thus qualifying 
for the professional provisional state certificate to teach business educa- 
tion, and a temporary certificate to teach physical education. 


2 Ibid., Article 6. 
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Here is a strange inconsistency in state procedures, which grant a 
temporary certificate for twelve hours work in physical education which 
may be changed to a permanent certificate by twelve hours additional 
work, whereas the student carrying the regular four-year program is 
required to pass a total of 44 hours for his permanent certificate. 


sh MEET the demand of the secondary schools the advisability of 
devising a new program was seriously considered. After careful study 
the conclusion was reached that a double-major program designed to 
enable the student receiving his B.S. degree to qualify immediately for 
both the professional provisional state certificate in physical education 
and the professional provisional certificate in a special academic teaching 
field would best meet the situation. 

The problem was explained to the faculty of Teachers College which 
endorsed enthusiastically the double-major proposal, thus opening the 
way for immediate revision of the old program. 

Educational writings were searched for references to curricula of this 
type. Although much has been written on curricula for physical education 
in teacher-training institutions, nothing could be found bearing directly 
upon the subject except in New Education in the German Republic, by 
Alexander, and Education of Prussian Teachers of Physical Education, 
by Oktavec. The practice of combining academic teaching with physical 
education seems to be quite common in Germany and is viewed favorably 
by both writers. 

More than one hundred catalogs of various colleges and universities 
were reviewed also for references to this type of program. In only one, 
the New York University catalog, is reference directly made to a two- 
subject teacher. I quote from New York University Bulletin No. 28, 
June rst 1931: 

“The curricula in physical education are especially arranged with the view of 
training a two-subject teacher. This need, today, is particularly felt in the small 
high schools in our villages and consolidated schools. The background courses in 
science, together with electives in the field of secondary education and in methods 


of teaching science will fit an individual to handle the physical education activities 
of the school and the science activities.” 


With very little definite information to assist as a guide in construct- 
ing the combination courses, the work was begun. 

An analysis of the procedure is as follows: 

1. The plan called for construction of five double-major programs, 
with a major in physical education, in combination with a second major 
in science, history, sociology, mathematics, or business education, each 
program to include also a minor in education. 

In terms of semester hours this means: 


1. Each program to include at least the minimum of eighteen semester hours 
of education, prescribed by the State. 
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2. Each program to include the range of twenty-four to thirty-six semester hours 
required by Syracuse University for majors in academic fields. 

3. Each program to include the minimum of forty-four semester hours in phy- 
sical education, prescribed by the State in four-year teacher-training programs. 

4. Each program to include at least 120 semester hours required by the Uni- 
versity for graduation. 


Heads of departments were consulted and they advised as to the 
specific content of the major programs in each field. 

Using the old program as a basis, the necessary subjects were added 
and certain subjects eliminated in order to provide the various set-ups. 
A description of these subjects is given in Appendix I of this report. 

The total eliminations necessary in completing the five programs 
are as follows: 


Public Speaking 3 hours Physical Education 14 
English Literature 3 hours (Campcraft) 2 hours 
Sociology 6 hours Physical Education 21 
Electives 6 hours (Methods of Dancing) 3 hours 
Physical Education 12 Physical Education 9 
(History of Physical Ed.) 2 hours (Methods in Teaching) 

(Phys. Ed. Activities) 2 hours 


There was hesitation in eliminating Public Speaking. It may be 
elected, however, in any one of the programs in place of History and 
Philosophy of Education I, an orientation subject. It is interesting to 
note that only one of ten representative physical education teacher- 
training institutions from ten different states (as shown in Table I) 
includes speech in the curriculum. 

The elimination of three semester hours of English Literature leaves 
a total of six semester hours of English in each program, slightly under 
the average of the ten institutions.* 

Six semester hours of Sociology were eliminated from the Business 
Education program only, to allow for six hours of Economics. 

The elimination of all but three hours of electives in all five programs 
makes the set-ups practically inflexible. This is not consistent with the 
programs of the institutions in Table I, which allow for a large measure 
of election. Whether such election is desirable is a matter for debate. 
Some educators are outspoken against it. To quote Pangborn: “A large 
measure of election is coming to be incompatible with a professional 
purpose.”’ 

The requirements of the double-major programs, at any rate, militate 
against election. 

The History of Physical Education, as indicated in Table IV, is 
eliminated from all programs as a two-semester-hour course, but is in- 


corporated in the orientation course, History and Philosophy of Educa- 
tion I. 





® Table I. 
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P.E. 14, Campcraft, is also eliminated. Our students are required, 
however, to attend at least one summer camp during the four-year period 
of study. Here the material embodied in this subject may be gathered 
first hand. 

Methods of Dancing, P.E. 31, was also dropped from all double- 
major programs. Instruction in dancing has played a very unimportant 
part from the beginning in the Syracuse program for men. 

P.E. 9, the methods course in physical education, was reduced from 
6 hours to 4 hours, the latter figure meeting the state requirement. 

The completed programs are shown in Table III, this arrangement 
being made for purposes of comparison. 

The average semester hours in general academic subjects, science, 
education, and physical education runs very close to the average of the 
ten institutions previously referred to, as shown in Table II. This may 
be interpreted as proof that it has been possible to arrange the double- 
major programs without disturbing to any degree the total content of the 
four general classes of subjects. 


: A’ THIS point let me emphasize the fact that these programs have 


been formulated to meet a specific need at Syracuse University, 
and that it would be presumptuous to state that the same programs would 
meet the needs elsewhere. Indeed the programs have not yet been tested. 
But numerous letters from principals and superintendents and graduates, 
and favorable comment from directors in other colleges, together with an 
undergraduate enrollment doubling that of other years, all point to its 
success. The old program will be retained for those who prefer it, but 
students will be encouraged to enroll in the new programs. 

May I point out that certain trends in physical education seem to indi- 
cate that programs of this type may help solve some of the problems per- 
plexing the profession at present. 

During the ten years of prosperity following the World War teacher- 
training institutions for physical education enjoyed a remarkable growth. 
McCurdy reports that 108 four-year courses in physical education were 
given in 1929 by colleges and universities; that 58 of these gave the 
date of organization, 42 of which have been organized since 1917. He 
estimates that most, if not all, of the 50 schools not reported also have 
been organized since 1917.‘ 

A report issued by the United States Department of the Interior, 
May, 1931, reveals that 210 colleges and universities offered at that time 
four-year major courses in physical education.® 

If the figures in these two studies are correct, teacher-training insti- 


4Chairman J. H. McCurdy, Report—Physical Education Curricula in Professional 
Schools for Committee, American Physical Education Association, 1929. 

5M. M. Ready and B. F. Wolf, Professional Courses in Physical Education for 
Teachers, U.S. Department of Interior, Office of Education, May, 1931. 
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tutions for physical education have sprung up like mushrooms, for this 
shows an increase of 102 such institutions within a period of two years. 
J. E. Rogers estimates a 100 per cent growth in the number of teachers 
of physical education in ten years: in 1920, approximately 10,000; in 
1930, 20,000; and he further estimates that 4,000 teachers of physical 
education graduated last year.® 

According to the law of supply and demand, continued increase in the 
number of teacher-training institutions with the consequent flooding of 
the field with majors in physical education must lead invariably to a de- 
mand for a better product, or for a changed product. 

Again, events of the past two years have shown us that physical edu- 
cation is not immune to the knife as school programs are cut to meet the 
exigencies of the depression. In times of prosperity the profession has 
flourished. But now many of us are forced to justify the physical educa- 
tion program. One writer has gone so far as to say: “While most school- 
men accept physical education, few give it an equal place with the intel- 
lectual school subjects. It is treated more like an extra-curricular subject, 
often being tolerated with contempt.” ? 

Would not physical educators as members of the faculty, teaching 
academic subjects, have a much better opportunity to cultivate personal 
relationships with members of the faculty, with students, and with boards 
of education, and thus help to establish their beliefs, than those, so to 
speak, outside the fold? 

In a report to this body last year, A. W. Thompson, State Supervisor 
of Physical Education, Michigan, said in part: 


“The physical education teacher may well be prepared in a minor, preferably 
in science ...... that he may be able to teach a correlated subject where the size 
of the school system is such as to preclude the possibility of a full-time physical edu- 
cation director. This suggestion does not imply that teacher training should scatter 
its activities in a number of directions to the extent that no one job is done well. 
Rather it is an expression of belief that if teacher-training institutions give atten- 
tion to proper guidance in choice of subjects and to a realization of the inability 
of certain school systems to maintain specializing personnel, the prospective teacher 
will gain a conception of the philosophy and principles of present day education, a 
knowledge of fundamentals of physical education activity, a teaching knowledge of 
an allied subject, and an impelling curiosity and interest which will urge him into 
graduate study. We should not fail to take steps which will enable the physical 


education teacher to make the greatest possible contribution in a variety of circum- 
stances.” 


It is our belief at Syracuse that the installation of these programs 
will enable the graduate to make a greater contribution to public service 
in the schools of the state, and that he also will find more and better op- 
portunities for earning a living. 





6J. E. Rogers, “Methods of Improving the Professional Preparation of Teachers,” 
Report to Directors of Physical Education in Colleges, 1931. 
7F, L. Oktavec, Education of Prussian Teachers of Physical Education. 
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In writing of physical education in the German Republic, Alexander 
comments on the German system of combining the teaching of physical 
education with the teaching of academic subjects. He says: “This gives 
the instructor double influence over the students and a more balanced 
view of education.” * 

It seems that this practice might give the student and general public 
not only a more balanced view of education, but also a more balanced 
view of physical education. The Germans consider physical education a 
member of the educational family. ° 

That is exactly what we are striving for, and in conclusion may I ad- 
vance the opinion that placing men trained in physical education in the 
classrooms will have a great effect in cementing this same attitude in the 
minds of Americans. 


TABLE I 
Ten TEACHER-TRAINING INsTITUTIONS Grvinc B.S. or A.B. DecREES InN Four-YEArR 
Courses In Puysicat EDUCATION FOR MEN AND THE NUMBER OF SEMESTER 
Hours REQUIRED IN VARIOUS SUBJECTS 




































































Colleges or Universities and Semester Hour Requirements 
Courses 
A B c D|E | F{| G/] H] «1 lJ 
x. General Acad. 
a. English ...... 6 6 6 19 9 II 12 9 | 9-12 /10 
b. Sociology .... 3 5 | 6 6 
c. Speech ....... 3 " | 
d. For. Lang. .... 10 | 11 
e. Mathematics Choice | 6 
eee 8-10/| 6 4 6 | 12 2 
g. Pol. Science .. 2 | 2 
h. Mil. Science .. 4 4 
i. Economics .... 5 | 
j. Electives ..... | 30-31 | 10-12 | 16 2 21 | 34 | 50 | 33 9 |12 
ae - |42-43|24-28| 40 | 46 40 | 66 68 | 48 | 44-47 | 26 
2. Science (Nat. | | | | | 
& Applied) | | 
a. Zoology ..... 6 5 8 5 3 | § | 
b. Chemistry ... 4 10 4 5 ri ¢ £o 
c. Biology ...... 5 6 5 | | 8 
d. Pathology .... 2 | 
e. Physiology 8 7 6 | Si 2 6i #21 6 8 |10 
f. Anthropol. 3 | | 
g. Hygiene ..... 8s | r | 3 2/3] 2] 8 3 |4 
h. Kinesiology 2 | 3 | 3 aa | si 3 2 
i. Anatomy ..... 5 4 —. - - “SS 2 Se 6 | 12 
a 36 | 33 27 | 15 | 28 | 23 | 13 | 28 | 25 44 
3. Gen. Education | 
a. Mental Hyg. .. 3 | 
b. Principles .... 2 3 13 | 2 6 
c. Principles of | | 
Teaching ..... 3 
d. Hist. & Phil... 5 | | 6 
e. Administra. .. 2 2 | 3 | 
f. Gen. Psych. ... 3 7 4 5 | 6 6 
g. Ed. Psych. ... 4 5 3 Pa 4 
h. Ed. Sociol. ... 3 | 4 
i. Prin. Sec. Ed.. 3 3 3 } 3 | 3 
j. Child Psych. .. 3 3 | 
k. Meth. of Tea.. | 6 2 
1. Ed. Measurem. 2 3 | 3 2 
m. Electives .... 6 
a II 14 | 20 21 | 8 | o | 12 | 19 | 29 18 




















8 Alexander, The New Education in the German Republic. 
9 F. L. Oktavec, Education of Prussian Teachers of Physical Education. 
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TABLE I (Continued) 
Ten TEACHER-TRAINING INstTITUTIONS Grvinc B.S. or A.B. Decrees In Four-YEAR 
Courses In PHysIcaL EDUCATION FOR MEN AND THE NUMBER OF SEMESTER 
Hours REQuIRED In VARIOUS SUBJECTS 
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Colleges or Universities and Semester Hour Requirements 
Courses 
A B Cc D E| F G H I J 
4 a. Educ. 
a. Hist. of P.E... | 1 2 4 2 
b. Human Mech.. 2 
c. Theory & Pr... | 24 24 26% 30 22 29 22 23 19 26 
d. Therapeutics } 6 
e. Scouting ..... , I I 
f. Organ. Plan. .. 2 3 4 3 2 4 
g. Diagnosis .... 4 2 4 5 9 4 2 3 4 
h. First Aid .... I I I I I 2 
i. Organization 
& Administration 3 2 6 I 3 3 4 3 4 2 
j. Health Pr. = 2 3 
k. Prac. Teach... | 6 6-7 12 8 7 6 5 3 4 
1. Campcraft .... | 2 
mm. Bees ...... 4 
ee 42 52-53| 49% 55 | 44] 42 31 29] 35 46 
Grand Total 
Semester Hours .... | 131— |123- |136%]| 137 | 120 | 131] 124] 124] 133- | 134 
| 132 128 136 
A. University of Michigan B.A. and B.S. in Education 
B. University of Wisconsin B.S. in P.E. 
C. University of California A.B. 
D. University of Illinois B.S. in P.E. 
E. University of Kansas B.S. 
F. Iowa University B.S. in P.E. 
G. Depauw University A.B. 
H. Ohio State University B.S. in Educ. 
I. Rutgers University B.S. in Educ. 
J. New York University B.S. in Educ. 
TABLE II 


COMPARISONS IN SEMESTER Hours 








Mean of Four Fields 
in Semester Hours 
for Ten Institutions 


Courses 


Mean of Four Fields 
in Five Double-Major 
Programs at Syracuse U. 





General Academic .. 

a 
Education ......... 
Physical Education . 


44 
27 
15 
43 


37 
29 
23 
44 
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" TABLE III 
TasLe SHow1nc ConTENTS IN SUBJECTS AND SEMESTER Hours oF THE Four-Year 
PROGRAM IN PuysicaL EDUCATION FOR MEN AT SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY AND Five 
Succestep Four-Year Dousie-Majyor Procrams, Each ProcraM 
LEADING TO THE Decree or B.S. ry Puysicat EpucATION 








Suggested Combination Program with 
Old Major in Physical Education, Minor in 
Program| Education and Second Major in: 


Bus. | Math. | Hist. 
Ed. 





Courses ; . 
Science Social 
Science 

















I. Gen. Acad. | 

- 1. English | 
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c. English 40 ...... 

2. Soc. Science 
a. Sociology 1 ..... 6 6 6 6 | 
b. Economics 1 ....| 6 
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d. Geography 5 Tan 6 

Hy 3. Mathematics | 
. Bus. Math. 1 .... | 3 
. Bus. Math. 3 .... | 3 
Bus. Math. 4 .... | 
Sec. Ed. 40 ...... 3 
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. Accounting 1 .... 
. Accounting 21 ... | 
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m. Math. 105 ....... | 
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4. History | 
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i II. Science (Nat. Applied) 
1. Zoology 
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b. Zoology 3 ....... 
ec. Zocmey 6 ....... 
d. Zoology 10 ...... 
i 2. Chemistry 
i! a. Chemistry 1 ..... 8 
" 3. Physics | 
i a. Physics 1 or 4..-5| 6 
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TABLE III 
(Continued) 

TasLeE SHOWING CONTENTS IN SUBJECTS AND SEMESTER Hours OF THE Four-YEAR 
PROGRAM IN Puysicat EDUCATION FoR MEN AT SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY AND FIVE 
SuccEstep Four-YEAR DousBLe-Majyor ProcramMs, Each ProcRAM 
LEADING TO THE Decree or BS. my Puysicat EpucaTion 


| 
} 








Suggested Combination Program with 
Old Major in Physical Education, Minor. in 
Program| Education and Second Major in: 















































Courses = . ‘ 
| Bus. | Science | Math. | Hist. | Social 
Ed. 
4. Hygiene | 
a. Hyg. 1 .......... 
5. Kinesiology 
6. Anatomy | 
9. Sec. Ed. 35 ........ | 3 | 
Total ..............] 26 | 26 41 | 26 26 26 
III. Gen. Ed. 
mere. f ... 2s... | 3 2 3 3 3 
2. H.P.Ed. 10 ......... 3 3 3 | 3 :- 2 3 
a) tf et ae 3 | 3 3 | 3 | 3 3 
4. Sec.Ed. 51 ......... 6 6 6 | 6 | 6 6 
5. Psych. sA .. er 3 | 3 3 | 3 ; 8 3 
6. Ed.Psych. 10 ....... 3 3 3 3 3 3 
7. H.P.Ed. 6 .. | 3 | 3 | 3 3 
Total .............. 18 | 21 24 | 24 24 24 
IV. Phys. Ed. 
1. P.E. 12 (Hist.) ..... 2 
2. Hygiene 1 .......... 2 | 2 2 2 2 2 
gS. Pam. § (Play) ...... 5 | § | 5 5 S 5 
4. PE. 7 (Anat.) ..... 4 4 4 4 4 4 
| 5. P.E. 8 (App. An.) .. 2 2 2 2 2 2 
6. P.E. 9 (Method) 6 4 4 | 4 4 4 
9. PE. 10 (Corr.) .. 4 | 4 4 4 4 4 
8. P.E. 11 (Tests and 
Measurements) ..... 5 5 5 | 5 5 5 
9. P.E. 13 (Admin.) ... 4 4 4 4 4 
10. P.E. 14 (Camp Cr.). 2 | 
11. P.E. 20 (Coach.) ... 4 4 4 4 4 4 
12. P.E. 31 (Dancing) .. 3 
13. P.E. 1 (Athlet.) .... I I I | 4 I I 
| 14. P.E. 2 (Athlet.) 1% 14 | 1%4%| 1% iy 1% 
15. P.E. 3 (Athlet.) .... 1% 1% 1% | %&% 1% 1% 
| 16. P.E. 4 (Athlet.) .... 1% 1% 1% 1% iy 1% 
17. P.E. 6 (Athlet.) 14 1% 1% 1% 1 1% 
18. P.E. 18 (Gymnas.) .. I I I I I I 
19. P.E. 19 (Gymnas.) .. I I I I I I 
20. P.E. 20 (Gymnas.) .. I he I I I I 
| re | 53 | 44 44 44 44 44 
Total Credit Hours ..... 130 134 30 136 133 133 


Including 10 _—_ Ter Athletics and Gymnastics 
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TABLE IV 
SuGGESTED COMBINATION PRoGRAMS SHOWING CouRSES ADDED TO AND ELIMINATED 
FrRoM PRESENT PROGRAM 








Physical Education 


Physical Education 











and and 
Business Education Science 

Added Hrs. | Eliminated Hrs. || Added Hrs. | Eliminated Hrs. 
Eco. 1 6 Pub. Spk. 1* 3 Phys. 1or4 6 Pub. Spk. 1* 3 
Geog. 5 6 Eng. 40 6 || Phys. 3 6 Eng. 40 6 
Bus. Math. 3 3 Sociology 6 || Sec. Ed. 35 3 Electives 3 
Sec. Ed. 67 2 Electives 6 H.P.Ed. 1 3 P.E. 12 2 
Bus. Ed. 7 2 P.E. 12 2 H.P.Ed. 6 3 P.E. 9 2 
Acct. 1 6 P.E. 14 2 P.E. 14 2 
Acct. 21 3 P.E. 31 P.E. 31 3 
Math. 3 3 P.E. 9 2 f 

H.P.Ed. 1 3 

Total 34 Total 30 Total 21 | Total a1 








Physical Education 


Physical Education 



































and H and 
History Social Science 

Added Hrs. | Eliminated Hrs. || Added Hrs. | Eliminated Hrs. 
History 8 6 Pub. Spk. 1* 3 Eco. 1 6 Pub. Spk. 1* 3 
History 9 6 Eng. 40 6 | Poli. Sci. 2 6 Eng. 40 6 
History 16 6 Electives 6 | Hist. 8 6 Electives 6 
Sec. Ed. 25 3 P.E. 12 2 Sec. Ed. 25 3 P.E. 12 2 
H.P.Ed. 1 3 P.E. 9 2 H.P.Ed. 1 3 P.E. 9 2 
H.P.Ed. 6 3 PE. 14 2 H.P.Ed. 6 3 P.E. 14 2 

P.E. 31 - 3 P.E. 31 3 
Total 27 Total 24 Total 27 Total 24 

Physical Education 
and 
Mathematics 

Added Hrs. | Eliminated Hrs. 

Bus. Math. 1 3 Pub. Spk. 1* 3 

Math. 2 3 English 40 6 

Math. 3 3 Electives 6 

Math. 5 3 P.E. 12 2 

Math. 104 3 P.E. 9 2 

Math. 105 3 P.E. 14 2 

Math. 130 3 P.E. 31 3 

Sec. Ed. 40 3 ‘ 

H.P.Ed. 1 3 

H.P.Ed. 6 3 

Total 30 Total 24 


*May be elected. 
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APPENDIX I 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 

I. General Academic: 

Accounting 1—First year Accounting, prerequisite to Accounting 21. 

Accounting 21—Elements of Accounting. 

Business Mathematics 1—Secretarial Mathematics, prerequisite one year high 
school Algebra. 

Business Mathematics 3—Introducing Business Mathematics, prerequisite one 
and one-half years high school Algebra. 

Business Mathematics 4—The Mathematics of Investments, prerequisite Busi- 
ness Mathematics 3. 

Business Education 7—Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping and Accounting, pre- 
requisite Senior Standing, Psych. 1 and H.P.Ed. 10 and 11. 

Economics 1—Principles of Economics. 

English 1—Freshman English. 

English 40—Survey of English Literature. 

Geography s5—Economic Geography. 

History 1—History of Western Europe. 

History 8—General American History. 

History 9—History of England. 

History 16—Ancient History, prerequisite History 1. 

Mathematics 2—Algebra, prerequisite Mathematics 1. 

Mathematics 2—Elementary Plane Analytical Geometry, prerequisite Mathe- 
matics 1 and 2. 

Mathematics 5—Solid Geometry, prerequisite Plane Geometry. 

Mathematics 104—Differential Calculus, prerequisite Math. 3. 

Mathematics 106—Integral Calculus, prerequisite Math. 104. 

Mathematics 130—History of Mathematics, prerequisite Math. ro4. 

Political Science 2—American Government. 

Public Speaking 1—Fundamentals of Speech. 

Secondary Education 40—Methods of Teaching Mathematics. 

Secondary Education 25—Methods of Teaching Social Sciences. 

Secondary Education 67—-Methods of Teaching Commercial Arithmetic, pre- 
requisite Senior Standing. 

Sociology 1—Introductory Sociology. 


II. Science (Natural and Applied) : 

Anatomy—(See P.E. 7 under Physical Education). 

Chemistry 1—General Chemistry, prerequisite high school Chemistry. 

Hygiene 1—General Hygiene. 

Kinesiology—(See P.E. 8 under Physical Education). 

Physics 1—General Physics, prerequisite Entrance Physics or Physics 4 and 
Math. 1. 

Physics 4—Elementary Physics, prerequisite high school Algebra and Geometry. 

Physics 3—Advanced General Physics, prerequisite Physics 1. 

Secondary Education 35—Methods of Teaching Natural Sciences. 

Zoology 1—Animal Biology. 

Zoology 3—Prevention of Disease from a Biological Basis. 

Zoology 8—Vertebrate Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, prerequisite Zool- 
ogy 1, or Botany 1. 

Zoology 1o—Human Physiology and the Physiology of Exercise, prerequisite 
Zoo. 1 or Botany 1 and Chemistry 1. 
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III. General Education: 

Educational Psychology, prerequisite Psych. sa. 

History and Philosophy of Education 1—Orientation in Education, prerequisite 
Psych. 5a. 

History and Philosophy of Education 6—General Methods in Teaching. 
History and Philosophy of Education 1o—Principles of Education, prerequisite 
Psych. sa. 

History and Philosophy of Education 11—History of Education, prerequisite 
Psych. sa. 

Psychology sa—General Psychology. 

Secondary Education 51—Practice Teaching. 


IV. 


Physical Education: 


Hygiene 1—General Hygiene. 


P.E. 


1—Year Physical Education, Calisthenics, and Games. 


.2— 

.3— Athletic Practice, Football, Basketball, Baseball, Soccer, Lacrosse, 
.4—- Wrestling, Cross-Country, Track, and Life-Saving. 

. — 

. 5—Nature and Function of Play. 

. 7—Elementary Human Anatomy, prerequisite Zoo. 8. 

. 8—Kinesiology—Applied Anatomy, prerequisite Phys. Ed. 7. 

. 9—Methods of Teaching Physical Education Activities, prerequisite P.E. 


. 11—Tests and Measurements in Physical Education. 

. 10—Theory of Individual Gymnastics, prerequisite P.E. 7 and 8. 
. 12—History of Physical Education. 

. 13—Organization and Administration of Physical Education. 

. 14—Campcraft. 

. 18—Sophomore Gymnastics, prerequisite P.E. 1. 

. 19—Junior Gymnastics, prerequisite P.E. 1 and 18. 

. 20—Theory and Practice of Coaching. 

. 21—Senior Gymnastics, prerequisite P.E. 9. 

. 31—Methods of Teaching Dancing. 
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The Desirability of Standardizing Touch- 
Football Rules 


By 
H. HARRISON CLARKE 
Teachers College, Syracuse University, 
and Director of Intramural Athletics 


INTRODUCTION 
HE GROWTH of intramural athletics in the colleges and univer- 
sities of the United States has been rapid. We have Navy starting 
back in 1869, Princeton holding their “intra-collegiate’” sports 
events almost as early, and a few other institutions that also claim a 
start back in the nineteenth century. However, intramurals have had 
their big boom in the last five years. According to the /ntramural 
Athletic Supplement to the Blue Book of College Athletics for 1932-33, 
of the 215 institutions supplying definite information, 95 claim to have 
started programs within the last four years. Twenty-four institutions 
promoted intramural programs for the first time in 1928; 19 in 1929; 
15 in 1930; and 22 in 1931. Predictions are that 1932 will see a list 
of starters ranking well with these figures. Such statistics indicate con- 
clusively that intramural athletics are comparatively new in the edu- 
cational world. 
A program of sports is the first consideration of an intramural director. 
All men engaged in conducting intramural programs recognize that 
programs vary in different institutions, and activities that prove popular 
in one university may be a total failure in another. Weather is one vari- 
able which exerts an influence on programs. For example, the outdoor 
winter carnival which is so popular a feature of the Dartmouth intra- 
mural program would be impossible at the University of Alabama where 
ice and snow are lacking. Student interest is another variable. Cross- 
country runs have proven popular at some universities, while a complete 
lack of interest is evident at others. A third variable is the kind and 
amount of facilities available for intramural contests. Harvard Univer- 
sity has numerous squash racquets courts, and this sport has been 
extensively developed there. Universities without such facilities would, 
naturally, find it impossible to include squash racquets among their 
intramural activities. Certain universities, too, are limited as to the 
amount of floor space and the number of athletic fields available for 
use. The program to be promoted must necessarily be limited as a result. 
For example, the University of Michigan with its great intramural field 
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house can put on an indoor winter program that few universities could 
possibly equal. 

This factor of facilities has a vital bearing on the use of touch-football 
as an intramural activity, and will be discussed more fully at a later 
point in this paper. The tremendous growth of intramural athletics in 
the last five years, and the necessity of establishing a program of sports, 
which is dependent on several variables, ushers in the need for standard- 
izing touch-football rules. Let us consider, first of all, the desirability of 
using touch-football as an ‘intramural activity. 


WHY TOUCH-FOOTBALL 


With the exception of football, there is no universally popular fall 
game. In addition, the number of sports from which a selection may be 
made in the fall is smaller than in either of the other two seasons. Many 
departments have attempted to utilize spring sports in the fall. These 
have not been very successful, as the natural interest in the sports is 
lacking. To offset these handicaps, the students enter into sports more 
enthusiastically in the fall and have sufficient leisure time at their dis- 
posal to respond to the intramural program. 

While football is the most popular varsity sport in the fall, it has 
fallen into disfavor as an intramural game for several reasons. In the 
first place, the vigorous nature of football necessitates equipping the 
players with proper suits and pads. The cost of this equipment is often 
prohibitive for intramural use. Secondly, departments can rarely afford 
to furnish proper coaching for the teams and the men enter the game 
insufficiently trained for such a strenuous activity. The frequency of 
serious and even fatal injuries to football players is more and more being 
charged to the condition of players rather than to the rules. An attempt 
to legislate injuries out of the game was made during the past year and 
failed. During the present football season, there have been a large num- 
ber of fatalities caused by football. The majority of these deaths occurred 
on high school and sand-lot teams where the supervision of the players 
and the equipment furnished often is inferior to that used by college and 
university squads. Unquestionably, it is the untrained and poorly 
equipped players who are far more frequently and seriously injured. 
In many places, it has been decided that the benefits derived from intra- 
mural football do not justify the risks. 

Football, however, is a spectacular game, both from the standpoint 
of the players and the thousands of spectators throughout the country 
who watch the games. It has been capitalized on by the press and has 
attracted an ever increasing following of college people and the public. 
Gate receipts have mounted to Herculean sums. Incidentally, from an 
educational standpoint, football was judged, next to swimming, to be the 
sport with the greatest all-round developmental value by the Society of 
Directors of Physical Education in Colleges a few years ago. This tre- 
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mendous interest in football should be utilized by intramural depart- 
ments. The students’ desire for football can be turned to a modified form 
of the game, and considerable interest developed. Rules for the sport 
can be written so that the dangerous features of the game are eliminated 
while still maintaining the essential elements of football with its running 
play and forward pass attack. 

My first point favoring the use of touch-football as an intramural 
sport, therefore, is that it capitalizes on the students’ natural interest 
in football during the fall season. 

The next point to be considered in the case for touch-football, and 
one which is vitally important, is that the game can be played on a com- 
paratively small space. As previously mentioned, many universities are 
handicapped because of limited facilities in conducting intramural pro- 
grams. This must be especially true of those institutions that are at 
present organizing programs of intramural athletics, or that have done 
so within the past few years. If facilities are limited, it means the institu- 
tion so situated must adapt its program of sports to the type and amount 
of facilities available. 

The following description of the situation at Syracuse University will 
tend to illustrate this point. There is but one gymnasium floor which is 
used afternoons and evenings by the freshman and varsity basketball 
teams and to some extent by the track squad. Three playing fields and 
a stadium are part of the athletic facilities at the University. The three 
athletic fields are used in the fall by the freshman and varsity football 
and soccer teams, while the stadium remains idle for the purpose of 
keeping the turf in condition for Saturday football games. In the spring, 
two athletic fields are used for baseball and lacrosse, while the third one 
is allowed the Intramural Department for baseball. In the stadium, 
spring football and track hold sway. It will readily be seen that the 
amount of space available for intramural use is decidedly limited. 

In many institutions, the administration will not permit a radical 
disturbance of the varsity sports program, even if that disturbance is 
justifiable from the standpoint of being a benefit to a large number of 
students. Consequently, the intramural program must be sandwiched into 
the varsity schedule of practice. The problem here is to organize an 
intramural program which will include the majority of a student body 
numbering approximately three thousand men. 

This problem was met by using many devices. The first step was to 
survey the extent to which the athletic facilities were being used. The 
varsity teams’ schedules of practices and games were studied to determine 
the fields and floor areas being used at what hours. In this way every 
available play space was charted and a time schedule established, which 
would indicate the times when the Intramural Department could use the 
athletic facilities. 


In studying the various intercollegiate schedules, it was found that 
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often the fields or floors are vacant on Saturday afternoons when teams 
are away, or when home games are being played in the evening. The 
intramural department may readily utilize these spaces for its games, 
and many contests can be scheduled for this time. A survey of the practice 
schedules of varsity teams may also indicate opportunities to schedule 
intramural games. In the fall, for example, it may be the custom of the 
varsity football team to practice in the stadium the day before a game. 
If this is the case, the regular football practice fields are idle, and intra- 
mural games may be played on them. Also, when intercollegiate teams 
are on road trips, they may leave a day or two in advance of the game, 
and thus make available fields for intramural competition. Other situa- 
tions of a similar nature may be found. 

In this survey of facilities, it may be discovered that play areas are 
idle during certain hours of the day. Unfortunately, in many colleges 
and universities, it is difficult to schedule intramural contests earlier than 
four p.m. Consequently, both intramural and intercollegiate teams need 
the facilities at the same time, so that this source of gaining additional 
play space has very definite limitations. However, in a pinch, it would 
be possible to schedule basketball games during the dinner hour at night, 
and baseball games in the early morning and during the twilight hours 
of the evening. 

Another advantage that may accrue from a survey of athletic facilities 
is the discovery of additional play areas, which may be located in odd 
corners of the campus. These may be small and far from ideal, but they 
can be used for lack of something better. To me, a very important part 
of this discussion centers around these small play spaces. Consider the 
situation at Syracuse University previously described. The three athletic 
fields which are available in the fall are used by intercollegiate teams. 
However, two small play areas were discovered that could be utilized 
for intramural contests, and, of course, the intercollegiate fields when 
they happened to be idle. It was essential, then, to adopt for the fall 
season sports that could be played on these small fields. 

Touch-football can be used in this emergency. It has been successfully 
adapted to areas as small as 100 feet by 175 feet. It is possible for three 
games to be played simultaneously on a regulation football field with 
complete satisfaction to the players. Two popular fall sports, soccer and 
speedball, are both impossible on a space like that described for touch- 
football. Playground ball could be used, but it is more satisfactory in 
the spring, and will care for the “odd corners” during that season. The 
fact that touch-football can be played on small areas is one of the im- 
portant reasons for its use from the standpoint of the intramural depart- 
ment. 

To further bring out the value of touch-football, it would be ad- 
vantageous to compare it with playground ball, commonly known as 
“soft” ball. Playground ball is generally recognized as an excellent game 
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for intramural use. The question may be asked, “What is the reason for 
this popularity?” First, it is a modified form of baseball, the great na- 
tional game. It capitalizes on the popular interest and desire to play 
baseball, which is evidenced in the American boy. However, it does not 
require the specialized skills of baseball. To play baseball satisfactorily, 
the players must become fairly efficient in certain skills such as catching 
and throwing a ball under difficult circumstances, and in batting. Also, 
the ability to play certain positions is very important, and the team 
without a satisfactory catcher, pitcher, and first baseman is particularly 
handicapped. These specialized skills are possible and an advantage in 
playground ball, but are not as essential as in the regulation game. A 
team can play the game with recreation and enjoyment without unusual 
ability. 

Another advantage found in playground ball as an intramural sport 
is that the equipment necessary for playing the game is not extensive. 
The rules, themselves, limit the use of gloves to the catcher and first 
baseman, while spiked shoes are prohibited. The amount of team equip- 
ment consists only of a bat and a ball, which is little enough. And, last 
but not least, the game can be played on a small area. In fact, at least 
three games can be played on a space commonly allotted to a single 
regulation baseball game. Playground ball, like touch-football, can be 
played in the ‘odd corners” about the campus. 

Although touch-football, for several reasons, has not enjoyed the 
popularity of playground ball, yet many of the desirable features of 
playground ball are also evident in this sport. Touch-football apes the 
great fall intercollegiate sport, football, in the same manner that play- 
ground ball is a modified form of baseball. This factor has previously 
been discussed, and is a strong reason for predicting its success as a fall 
activity on the intramural program. 

Touch-football, like playground ball, can be played without spec- 
ialized skills. Football today is a very intricate game. Even an ordinary 
season is not enough for the coaches of the land to prepare their teams 
for competition. As a consequence, they have adopted spring practice 
and early season training camps in order to adequately prepare their 
squads for the season’s contests. The game requires the learning of com- 
plicated plays and team work, as well as a thorough mastery of the 
fundamental skills of the sport. Touch-football, however, may be played 
with a few simple plays, centered around end runs and forward passes. 
A few practice sessions and a team is ready for competition. As in play- 
ground ball, however, skill is both possible and an advantage. 

Very little equipment is necessary for touch-football, which was also 
part of our case for playground ball. Old clothes are about the only 
requisite. Football shoes are not necessary but a great aid, especially if 
the ground is soft or wet. Even goal posts are not essential. Two teams, 
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a football, a carefully lined field, and an official and all is in readiness 
for the game. 

As has been indicated, touch-football and playground ball have many 
common advantages. In addition to the ones mentioned, another factor 
should be considered, which is the recreational aspects of the two games. 
It is my belief that students are primarily interested in the recreational 
aspects of the intramural program, and physical development is a sec- 
ondary consideration. The majority of students are more interested in 
going out and playing a game for the sport involved than they are in 
going through a period of training in preparation for the contests. Sports 
that require training for participation, and certain ones should if they 
are to be used, do not attract the students as do the recreational sports. 
For this reason, track, cross country, boxing, wrestling, football, and 
rugby will not receive as great a student participation as will basketball, 
touch-football, and playground ball. 

The “cue” here for the intramural department is to promote the 
highly recreational sports first, and, if conditions and facilities permit, 
the more rigorous sports last. Furthermore, sports that require condi- 
tioning necessitate the use of play spaces for practice, which would also 
restrict their use where play areas are overcrowded. It is true that the 
teams do practice for touch-football, although it is not a requirement 
for competition. Touch-football may thus be considered a recreational 
game. 

STANDARDIZING TOUCH-FOOTBALL RULES 


A major obstruction to the more general use of touch-football is that 
to date no uniform code of rules has been adopted. The intramural di- 
rector who wishes to use touch-football in his program must either experi- 
ment with the game and make up his own rules, or borrow a set of rules 
used by others. Following this, a series of changes is necessary until the 
rules finally adopted prove satisfactory. This may take several years, 
and, even then, the director is not sure his rules are the best. Other di- 
rectors doing the same thing may be using ideas that are fine and have 
certain elements in them that would improve the game if these experiences 
could be “pooled” and the best taken from them all. 

The experience we have had at Syracuse University will illustrate this 
procedure. Our first touch-football rules were adapted to our use from 
rules being used at Cornell University. Later, a visit to Colgate Univer- 
sity brought to light several points in their rules which were superior to 
ours. In turn, we learned that Colgate had received some of their ideas 
from Stanford University, when several years ago their football team 
played on the Pacific Coast, and one of the coaches observed the game 
and reported back to the intramural director how it was being played. 
Consequently, our present touch-football rules have some of Cornell, 
Colgate, Stanford, and Syracuse combined in them. While our present 
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game seems satisfactory, yet, if we but knew, there are probably many 
desirable elements in use among other institutions throughout the country 
which would improve it considerably. 

As may well be imagined from the above description, there is con- 
siderable irregularity in the rules adopted by different universities. For 
example, take the distance, or yardage, necessary to go in four downs. 
One institution will follow the regular football rules, “first down and 
ten yards to go,” or in some cases twenty yards, or other variations of 
a similar nature. This rule requires measuring yardage, and the use of 
special equipment and extra officials to do so. To abolish this, other insti- 
tutions made it “first down and goal to go.” This is usually a long ways 
to go in four downs and makes scoring difficult, which is especially true 
if the teams are evenly matched. A third way is to zone the field into 
fifteen-yard strips, and make it “first down and zone to go.” This seems 
the most satisfactory method. When the ball is “downed” in a zone, 
regardless of its position, the team in possession of the ball has four downs 
in which to get into the next zone. This eliminates measuring downs as 
described in the first method, and the distance is not so discouragingly 
far to go as in the second. The main drawback to this method is keeping 
the fields properly lined. This inconvenience, however, is offset by the 
improved game. 

Other variations in the touch-football rules as they are used in differ- 
ent institutions could easily be cited. In fact a set of rules for touch- 
football has been copyrighted by an organization known as the Touch- 
Football Association. The game described in these rules, however, is quite 
different from the one with which we are familiar and which resembles 
football in so many ways. It consists of a kick-off at the point of the 
down after each time the ball is declared dead in the field of play. After 
the ball has been received from one of these kicks, it may be run with, 
passed in any direction and caught by any player, or picked up after a 
fumble or incompleted pass, or kicked. This game, unquestionably, has 
value as an intramural activity, but it does not contain the elements of 
football to the same degree as does the game we are considering. 

Touch-football can be made a vigorous and skillful game. As played 
at Syracuse University, it differs from the regulation game of football 
in two essential features. These are in tackling and blocking. Tackling, 
as such, is abolished and touching the ball carrier with both hands 
simultaneously is substituted in its place. For some time, the single touch 
was used, but it became so easy to merely “touch” the player with the 
ball that the forward pass came to be used almost entirely in playing 
the game. With the change to the “double touch,” the teams began to 
use running plays, mixed with deception, as well as the forward pass. 
The game was considerably improved as a result of this change. Other 
methods of “tackling” are used in other places. For example, at Iowa 
State College, it consists in touching the ball-carrier below the waist. 
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In blocking, it is permissible to “take a man out” as long as the 
blocker does not leave his feet in doing so, except in the line of scrimmage. 
This allows for considerable interference for running plays, while not 
being so rough as to be dangerous to unequipped and untrained players. 
Other changes in the rules have been made, which have tended to speed 
it up and make it more adaptable to the recreational aspects desired. 
These changes will not be discussed here, as they have no particular 
bearing on the present problem. 

The forward pass still dominates the game at Syracuse, especially 
among the poorer teams, and the defensive play is probably stronger 
than the offensive. The better teams, however, mix the forward pass 
attack with a liberal supply of running plays. In the championship game 
during the past season, the winning team scored on a thirty-yard run 
through the center of the line. Deception is also used by many of the 
teams. One team went so far as to develop a system of plays similar to 
that used by the varsity football team. A double wing-back formation 
was used and double and triple reverses and spinners were run from it 
together with a liberal supply of forward and lateral passes. This team, 
however, spent so much time perfecting the execution of plays that they 
completely neglected the fundamentals of the game. 


CONCLUSION 


The possibilities of touch-football are great, as I have indicated in 
many ways throughout this presentation. The game is a vigorous one and 
can be developed as far as the interests of the students make it desirable. 
However, the lack of standardized rules is a serious handicap to its more 
general use. In years past, the need was felt for a modified form of base- 
ball, and as a result we have the excellent recreational game of play- 
ground ball. A similar service can easily be done for football. 

In conclusion, I wish to press the need for standardizing touch- 
football rules, so that the game may be made easily available to all 
intramural directors who wish to use it. In fact, this service would be 
extended to the entire physical education field. As previously pointed 
out, it is difficult for the individual director to use touch-football in his 
intramural program because of the necessity for establishing his own 
playing rules. The pooling of our ideas and experiences, together with a 
closer study of the problem, will result in a service to our profession. The 
members of this intramural group are in a strategic position to make this 
study, and it is my suggestion that a committee be appointed to carry 
out this work. 














House Athletics at Harvard 


By A. W. SAMBORSKI, 
Director of Intramural Athletics, 
Harvard University 


I 

HEN the Harvard House Plan was made known, one of the first 
W cries of discussion among those in authority was the effect the 

Plan would have upon intramural and intercollegiate athletics 
at Harvard. Everybody expected the evolution of a strong Inter-House 
athletic program and not a few predicted that, with the development of 
the similar House or College Plan at Yale, Harvard intercollegiate sched- 
ules in all sports would be reduced to about three and possibly one contest 
—the traditional Yale game. 

The Plan provided for the establishment of seven Houses—two have 
been in operation since September, 1930; the other five since the fall of 
1931. Each House was to have an average of about 250 members of the 
upper three classes, and possibly a few graduates; and a student entering 
a House as a sophomore was to remain for three years. With these features 
in mind, there was much discussion of an athletic program for the Houses 
and two or three suggestions were drawn up in writing. But any reports 
or plans for House athletics emanating from other than student sources 
were turned down in order to avoid any semblance of paternalism and to 
allow an athletic system to grow from the ideas of the students themselves. 

The basis for House athletics as they now exist is the Student Council 
Report submitted in April, 1931. It reiterates the principle of non-pater- 
nalism—‘allow athletics between Houses to develop as spontaneously as 
possible . . . allow the Houses to pursue their own policies unhindered by 
outside direction . . . ultimate responsibility must fall upon the members 
of the Houses . . . the Houses must have the deciding word”—and hence 
the report provided for student committees. The intercollegiate depart- 
ment, the Harvard Athletic Association, was to furnish equipment, 
coaches, officials, and paid men and in order to promote close cooperation 
in this regard between the committees and the Athletic Association, the 
report suggested that a permanent Secretary of House Athletics be ap- 
pointed by the Director of Athletics and Physical Education. Further, it 
was recommended that all teams not indispensable to a varsity team—i.e. 
the class and fraternity teams and the 150-pound football team—be 
abolished in order not to hinder the development of the House program. 
The report favored sports which did not require much coaching and en- 
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couraged games with outside opponents, especially between the champion 
Houses of Yale and Harvard. 
II 

The changes in and additions to this report, made necessary after one 
year of House Athletics, were effected by the Inter-House Athletic Com- 
mittee, which is the final authority in the direction of the program. This 
body is composed of seven students—a representative from each House, 
appointed or elected according to his House rules. In the past year, this 
group formulated the policies pursued in the conduct of House athletics; 
considered all recommendations and suggestions made to them; submitted 
the names of sport captains and the lists of sports in which the respective 
Houses were interested; selected the design for the Inter-House medal; 
determined the methods of awarding medals, cups and trophies; decided 
the position of the upperclassmen who did not live in the Houses; voted 
to discontinue class teams; and established the Inter-House eligibility 
rules. During the fall of the past year, this committee supervised all 
sports, but the problems which arose were so numerous and varied that, 
for the sake of efficiency in the future, it was agreed to organize Inter- 
House Sport Committees—e.g. the Inter-House Squash Committee, Inter- 
House Basketball Committee, etc.—and these would attend to the details 
of the different sports. 

Last year, these Inter-House Sport Committees were composed of the 
House team captains, either elected or appointed; but this year, the mem- 
bers were team managers appointed by the representatives on the Inter- 
House Athletic Committee. The reason for this change is that the most 
fitted student is not always elected captain and efficiency suffers. Each 
Sport Committee is a homogeneous group and can settle the details of its 
own sport—details such as length of contests, methods of scoring, make- 
up of teams, and arrangement of schedules. 

The intramural director is the Secretary for House Athletics. He calls, 
attends, and keeps the minutes of all Inter-House committee meetings and 
because of his experience he is often called upon to make suggestions. As 
pointed out above he serves as a liaison between the House teams and the 
Harvard Athletic Association in such matters as equipment, playing areas, 
coaches, and officials. As secretary of both the sport committees and the 
main committee, he is able to give the latter body full information about 
ali the sports and so tie together all parts of the organization. 

Some of the Houses have their own athletic committees but these seem 
to have few, if any, definite duties because the close cooperation between 
the secretary and the individual members of the other committees make 
the House groups hardly necessary. 

With one exception, the appointment of a crew coach by a House, the 
instructors for House sports are hired by the Athletic Association on the 
recommendation of the intramural director, who, in general, supervises 
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them. Only in football was there a coach for each House; the other sports 
could be covered adequately by one or two men. 

The eligibility rules during the past year allowed both graduate and 
undergraduate members of Houses to play on representative teams in those 
sports in which they were neither Varsity squad or Varsity lettermen. At 
the last meeting of the year it was also voted that members of Second 
Varsity squads be ineligible in those sports. Men on probation, moreover, 
are prohibited, by rule of the Administrative Board, to participate in the 
Yale and Harvard intramural championship contests, of which there were 
five last year—namely, in football, swimming, basketball, baseball, and 
rowing. 

The effect of this rule is that the removal of probationers disrupts the 
winning team just before the game with Yale, but nobody wishes to bar 
the probationers during the season in order to avoid this reorganization. 

The following table represents the participation of the Houses in the 
different sports in 1931-1932. (Squash, it may be pointed out, enjoys its 
great popularity mostly because each House has about six courts of its 
own.) This table also shows that not all Houses were interested in every 
sport. 














Total 
Ad. Dun. El. Kirk. Lev. Low. Win. Ram. for 
Sports 
Ee 20 22 28 9 26 30 26 17 178 
Touch-Football ...... 6 6 6 6 24 
Fall Tennis .......... II 21 32 
Cross Country ....... I 2 6 4 4 4 2 4 23 
Fall Rowing ......... 10 II 15 II 47 
| ee 43 63 57 28 32 72 39 334 
Basketball ........... 16 6 15 17 19 14 II 
Swimming ........... II 13 13 21 II 9 78 
Winter Relays ....... 4 4 4 4 4 20 
ee 20 24 24 16 18 23 22 147 
Spring Rowing ...... I 25 32 10 2 27 II 8 116 
Spring Tennis ........ II 15 12 II 13 12 14 88 
ES CUS as. sass ces II 12 7 8 9 47 
a 93 4119 144 go 87 144 119 39 06. 8355 


No duplications between sports. 


Ad.—Adams; Dun.—Dunster; El—Eliot; Kirk —Kirkland; Lev.—Leverett; Low. 


oe Win.—Winthrop; Ram.—Ramblers (upperclassmen not living in the 
ouses). 


Ill 


Before all the Houses were in operation, the units of competition in 
upperclass intramurals were the fraternities and the three upper classes. 
But the completed Houses, through their rules, regulations, and superior 
advantages, have had a weakening effect upon the fraternities, which for 
some reason or other never were strong at Harvard, so that at the rate they 
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have been closing their doors during the last year and a half, it is possible 
that within two or three years fraternity athletics will no longer exist. 

It was only logical to expect that the classes, as competitive units, 
would disappear before the House Plan for the “class had long ceased to 
function as a social unit in Harvard College.” The class lacked traditions; 
it was large and difficult to communicate with; and as the Harvard Crim- 
son (the daily paper) put it, “the class is bound together by no other ties 
than a similar date of graduation.” As a result the class designation was 
dropped in the first year of House athletics. 

Because of the features of the new Houses—i.e. their smaller size, the 
three years of residence, their own libraries, and dining halls—these units 
are bound to have a rather strong social development with a very bene- 
ficial effect upon their athletics. Already, the rivalry between Dunster and 
Lowell Houses is rather traditional, because these two were the first 
Houses built; and in order to preserve and encourage this tradition, the 
schedules of these two Houses are so arranged that their final contest is 
the Dunster-Lowell game. Whether between Houses in all sports or be- 
tween Houses in single sports, all tendencies in the development of tradi- 
tions are being watched and schedules are arranged accordingly. 

Tutors, instructors, and graduates who live in the Houses are not only 
interested in the sports but many of them actually take part in the com- 
petition. The House masters have been following their teams very closely 
and in practically all cases they give testimonial House dinners to their 
champions. This development of traditions and the knitting of social 
units are a far cry from the unwieldy classes. 

The table below demonstrates athletically the shift from the classes 
to the Houses. It is a comparison between House athletics last year 
(1931-1932) and upperclass athletics during the preceding five years 
(1926-27 to 1930-31). I—is the highest figure in each class sport during 
the five-year period; I[I—the average for each class sport over the five- 
year period ; I!i—the figures for the Houses for this year. 








I Il Ill 
Sport Highest Average House 
on go Caw aaa See 133 98 178 
Touch-Football ............... 24 
ER i poids bed b ieee ae Sc 32 
MEE, occ cvckinbdaeceics 30 47 
ee 23 
a osc ho aces adie Gace sea 141 95 334 
I PR reso eee 60 41 98 
EY iio: ok5e casa b eum eo. 34 34 78 
I xii 66> sdoa.eee bn Kaw noe 2 20 
Winter Relays ................ 20 
iin cnn wh ae ras) 65 43 147 
Spring Rowing ................ 78 64 116 
SIS eee 63 45 88 
a ele os aA ons. a Sh alnimirerbis 47 
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When the class was abolished as an athletic unit, there was created a 
gap in the intramural program—the upperclassmen who did not live in the 
Houses were not provided for. 

The Inter-House Committee voted that, at least for the first year, this 
group should not become an integral member of House leagues, although 
contests between House teams and teams representing these non-House 
upperclassmen might be arranged. In order to meet the athletic interests 
of this group, the intramural director organized them to play most of the 
Houses under the name of Ramblers. 

About a month ago the Inter-House Athletic Committee adopted a 
proposal for incorporating teams composed of non-House upperclassmen 
into the Inter-House Leagues. The proposal was as follows: that Phillips 
Brooks House Association (a social service organization where about 150 
of these upperclassmen eat their lunches) be the athletic headquarters for 
all these upperclassmen; that the teams be known by the official name of 
Brooks House; and that such Brooks House teams be equal members of 
Inter-House athletic leagues and entitled, in case of victory, to the ap- 
propriate medals and trophies. 

One difficulty presented itself in this arrangement and that was that 
these Ramblers number about six hundred—more than twice the average 
residing in the Houses. But, practically, this difficulty can hardly arise 
because the number interested in athletics is lower than that of any of the 
Houses. However, should Brooks House teams present this problem in the 
future, it will be possible to make arrangements which would not allow 
them undue advantages. This Brooks House proposal is a happy solution 
to the Rambler problem, rounding out, as it does, the upperclass intra- 
mural program. 

IV 

At Harvard, the Director of Athletics is also the Director of Physical 
Education, and both the physical education and intramural programs, in- 
cluding House athletics, are supported by the intercollegiate gate receipts. 
Hence, the attitude of the Athletic Association towards House athletics 
becomes important. This attitude may best be presented in a quotation 
from the 1930-31 report of the Athletic Director to the President: 


“Our policy toward House teams will not be paternalistic. We shall provide 
fields, equipment, and instructors. Whatever system is finally adopted, we hope it 
will not be our invention but the product of the boys. Under no circumstances, 
however, shall we allow House Athletics to default. If no plan is presented, we 
shall offer our experience and our administrative personnel to find a program. . . 
Although the Houses may change the entire set-up of athletics, I hope we shall 
allow this change to develop naturally.” 


And this attitude is thoroughly maintained. The Athletic Association 
provides coaches, athletic equipment (including personal equipment), 
playing areas, officials, and manages any trips that may be arranged. The 
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Houses also have the services of the intercollegiate managerial staff in 
football, baseball, crew and track, and of the H. A. A. doctors. 

In short, the Athletic Association pays all the expenses of House ath- 
letics and helps wherever necessary without interfering with student de- 
velopment; and yet, should House athletics develop naturally to sucha 
point where they decree that intercollegiate athletics be curtailed, the 
Athletic Association will accept the verdict. 

But when thinking in terms of curtailing Harvard intercollegiate ath- 
letics, one must keep in mind three factors, finances, the Yale College Plan, 
and student sentiment. Since gate receipts pay the way, damage to inter- 
collegiate athletics at present would paralyze physical education and in- 
tramural athletics, and to survive they would have to be supported by 
University funds or by a separate endowment. 

There is every reason to expect that House athletics at Harvard will 
not go in an entirely different direction from the College athletics at Yale, 
and vice versa. Athletically, the Yale Colleges are not yet underway but 
when they are, the two systems will watch each other closely for develop- 
ments. Two possibilities have already been suggested for both Universities 
—the first, that the Varsity teams be selected on the basis of play in an 
Inter-House League and then play schedules of three or four intercol- 
legiate games; the second, that the teams be picked in the same way and 
then play only one intercollegiate game—the Yale-Harvard game. With 
the proper adjustment of finances, either of these suggestions would be 
possible, but it is inconceivable that they would be adopted against the 
general sentiment of the students. 

In the way student sentiment has expressed itself at Harvard in the 
past year and a half, the realization of either of the two suggestions is not 
near. The Varsity tradition is still very strong. He is a rare bird who 
would not prefer to play on a Varsity rather than a House team. Those 
who aspire to higher teams and fail look to House athletics to help them 
in their efforts to attain their goal, for promotion is always possible. The 
higher team coaches, who have formerly found material on class squads, 
are more keenly interested in House athletics than they were in class 
athletics because of the greater enthusiasm shown for the former. Last 
fall, in fact, four members of the Varsity football squad were House play- 
ers the year before. Incidents such as this strengthen the position of 
Varsity athletics in the minds of intramural players. 

It is also significant that the majority of the House teams are imbued 
with the intercollegiate idea; they want to meet outside opponents and 
the stronger the team, the greater is this demand. The ideal schedule is 
the one which inserts a few outside games during the intramural season. 
Every team, not only the wiriner, would like to meet a Yale team—this is 
a possibility when the Yale Colleges are underway. 

It is also interesting to note that the student committee which directs 
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the course of House athletics is not content to prohibit Varsity lettermen 
and Varsity squad men from competing for the Houses in the same sports. 
After a year’s experience, Second Varsity squad men were also barred. In 
other words, these students consider House athletics as an extension of the 
policy of “Athletics for All” and those who are members of Varsity and 


Second Varsity squads should not deprive less skillful players from Inter- 
House competition. 


Vv 

The House Plan has strengthened the intramural program at Harvard 
by supplanting the class with the House as an athletic unit, and a strong, 
sound system of House athletics is developing. Thus far this system has 
looked upon intercollegiate athletics not as an enemy but as a helpful 
friend; and the stronger the House system becomes, the closer will be the 
relationship between Inter-House and Varsity teams. But whatever the 
decisions of the future may be, the one will not oppose the other. 














The Outing Club as an Intramural 
Activity 


By 
Perry L. Davis 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education, Columbia University 


ODERN health and physical education programs organized 
Mees the unit plan include the full scope of the profession only 

when the functions of each unit within the department are clearly 
defined in the light of present educational practice. When these various 
units, such as undergraduate service, intramural sports, intercollegiate 
athletics, health instruction, and health service units, are mentioned as 
comprising a program of health and physical education, one may easily 
believe the health and physical education needs of students within that 
program to be adequately cared for. However, such an assumption is 
justified only after an analysis of the functions of each unit in the pro- 
gram with positive findings in each case. 

It is appropriate at this time to consider some of the educational 
possibilities of the intramural sports unit in relation to health and phy- 
sical education, with the idea of outlining a plan for increasing the mean- 
ing of the ordinary definition of intramural sports, and enhancing the 
many values of this unit in the college or university community. Unless 
intramural sports be defined to include all sports, excepting inter- 
collegiate, which are engaged in voluntarily and are competitive or non- 
competitive and are organized or non-organized in nature, an important 
part of the total program seems to be lacking, since no health and physical 
education unit, unless it be intramural sports, adequately cares for the 
non-competitive and non-organized activities. These sports consist of 
many worthwhile carry-over and leisure-time activities about which so 
little is done and so much is said. Some of these activities are; hiking, 
shooting, fishing, riding, archery, tobogganing, skiing, skating, building, 
camping, canoeing, and sailing. 

An outing club, or an intramural sports club, as a part of the intra- 
mural unit conveniently provides an organization where out-of-school 
activities may be pursued. The inclusion of games, rhythmics, self-testing 
activities, and out-of-school activities in the physical education program 
should encourage us to provide means wherever possible for at least a 
sampling of all types of activities, which would include a cross section of 
experience in out-of-school activities. An expansion in the direction of 
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an outing club enables the practice of the intramural sports unit to more 
nearly approach the ideals we work toward. 

An outing club presents numerous educational advantages coupled 
with popular appeal. The organization provides a means by which various 
activities may be taught and practiced that are not always easily included 
in the service program. The country club atmosphere of an intramural 
sports club is likely to be desirable preparation for the wise use of leisure. 
Outing club life enables urban students to enjoy those primitive pursuits 
which were once racial necessities, then usual sports, and now infrequent 
luxuries. The entire physical education program being based on the 
natural desires of man to participate in enjoyable sports, and the edu- 
cational significance of our profession being based on direct and con- 
comitant values gained through sports, it seems reasonable to mention 
that the outing club works for the same ends in a natural laboratory, its 
contributions supplementing the values of the intramural program. If 
we grant that intramural sports should provide the necessary organization 
and administration for a voluntary sports program, then an outing club 
logically belongs as a part of intramural sports since the purposes of 
both are alike. 

Like intercollegiate athletics of the past, outing clubs of the present 
have developed or are developing independently of the program of phy- 
sical education. The outing club organized independently of physical 
education casts an unfavorable reflection upon the characteristic initiative 
and alertness attributed to our profession. It is our responsibility to 
provide for active recreation, and an interest upon the part of the student 
body in our specialty should not go wanting. Where outing clubs have 
been organized independently of intramural sports there remains the 
opportunity for helpful cooperation, and where the opportunity still 
exists for the organization of an outing club there is a splendid chance 
for intramural sports to lend direction to a growing enterprise. 

With the educational possibilities inherent in the outing club there 
seems to be great likelihood that this agency will catch the fancy of 
educational authorities and receive their support as soon as a recognized 
department within the institution shows an interest in sponsoring a 
project of this nature. 


a are several ways in which an outing club as an intramural 
activity may be incorporated in the intramural sports program, and 
the mention of a single plan should be thought of as a suggestion free 
from any attempt at standardization. 

In the usual intramural sports organization we have a number of 
divisions or natural groupings within which is conducted a program of 
activities. The outing club may be included as one of these divisions 
with the necessary student organization for conducting the activities 
of the club. In many intramural programs we find a director, assistant 
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director, general student manager, managers of specific divisions or 
leagues, team managers, and team captains. The outing club may be a 
division of the intramural program with a general manager or president 
and other necessary. student executive officers as, vice president and 
secretary. Since financial matters of intramural sports are in the hands 
of the director he may quite reasonably hold the office of treasurer of 
the outing club. Within an outing club it is usual for various groups to 
form with one sport or a group of similar sports as the nucleus of interest 
for that group, and here managers naturally head up smaller clubs as do 
managers of athletics. An outing club may then consist of a number of 
units as a canoe club, a riding club, a hiking club, a rifle club, an archery 
club, and a winter sports club. These sport units usually develop as the 
outing club matures, and from the standpoint of finance and numbers 
of students concerned it seems impracticable for the young outing club 
to subdivide its group. The Outing Club of Columbia University has 
this plan of organization with a president and secretary administering 
Club activities. 

The Outing Club is financed mainly through an allotment set aside 
from the intramural budget. Intramural money is expended only on 
sports equipment and Club quarters. Other financial assistance to the 
Club activities is rendered through alumni contributions donated to the 
Club without restriction as to use. The expense to students amounts to 
the cost of food and transportation, the rate being one dollar and fifty 
cents per person per day. All the facilities and sports are furnished free 
of charge by the Intramural Sports unit. A student chef and student 
helpers prepare the food and perform the janitorial services. The chef 
receives two dollars and fifty cents per day, and the helpers receive a 
free outing trip for their services. 

Private cars owned and operated by students are used as a satis- 
factory means of transportation to and from the Club. The owners of 
the cars are reimbursed for the gasoline and oil expenses on an average 
cost basis. 

The duties of the Intramural Publicity Manager include announce- 
ments of the Outing Club calendar and events, in the daily paper and 
on the intramural bulletin board. Feature articles concerning the Club 
activities are referred to the publicity manager who prepares the topics 
for the student paper. Additional information concerning the Outing Club 
is provided for the students at the time of their quarter examinations in 
physical education. Before the freshmen and sophomore students are 
given their written knowledge test in the sport they are taking, a motion 
picture film of Outing Club activities is presented. Announcements of 
week-end trips are frequently accompanied by photographs of Club 
sports pasted to the corners of posters. The officers of the Club receive 
standard intramural medals and their names are engraved on the intra- 
mural outing club placque which graces the mantel of the Outing Club 
fireplace. 
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The Columbia University Outing Club quarters are located near 
Bantam Lake, Connecticut, about g1 miles or two hours and fifty minutes 
from Morningside Heights. There the University owns 585 acres of 
wooded land, with a shore frontage on the lake, a body of water about 
one-half mile by three miles. The property has numerous abandoned 
roadways hedged by heavy growths of trees. These are rapidly being 
claimed as hiking trails and bridle paths. The woodlands, the lakes, and 
the hills are natural assets to the type of outdoor program conducted 
there. The nature lover is especially favored by an abundance of indige- 
nous flora and fauna, the estate having been almost unmolested since 
1891 and for many years having had the additional protection of a 
State Game Preserve. 

Trips to the Outing Club are conducted bi-weekly and on holidays. 
On outing trips there is no coercion on the part of officers or faculty. 
The Club assumes the responsibility for providing a variety of facilities 
the use of which is purely optional. A policy of the Club is, “A man’s 
leisure time is his own.” Among the activities that are provided during 
the academic year should be mentioned: riding, hiking, archery, canoeing, 
swimming, building, skiing, skating, ice hockey, tobogganing, ice sailing; 
outdoor games such as playground ball and touch-footbail; indoor games 
such as ping pong, pool, cards, checkers, and chess. 

Announcements of trips are made one week in advance. The men 
intending to go on these trips register at the information desk in the 
gymnasium office, on an intramural entry form. Those men having cars 
indicate that fact at the time of registration. The men meet at the Gym- 
nasium at the time arranged for departure and each person is assigned 
a means of transportation if he has not made previous arrangements. 

Faculty members, alumni, and special groups within the University 
are extended the privileges of the Outing Club. The chairman of any 
University group may make reservations through the Intramural Sports 
unit for the use of the Club on weekends that are not in conflict with 
scheduled outing trips. On special group trips the management of the 
Club is not altered in any way, and the Club program remains the 
responsibility of Club officers. 

The Outing Club as an intramural activity is designed to provide 
for the University a quality of physical education consisting of out-of- 
school sports not conveniently provided for on the campus. 











The Individual Physical Education 
Program 


By 
Haran G. METCALF 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
Ohio State University 


I. INTRODUCTION 
NE OF the problems of the physical educator in charge of the 
() required activity program in physical education is, “What kind 
of a program shall be arranged for college men or women who, 
because of a temporary or permanent physical handicap, are unable to 
participate with benefit in the regular required courses of physical edu- 
cation?” 

Reference is here made to such students as exhibit the following de- 
fects: postural deformities (including foot deviations), hernia, kidney 
conditions, functional and organic heart disorders, malnutrition (includ- 
ing overweight and underweight), infantile paralysis deformities, ampu- 
tations, and other permanent injuries, convalescent accident cases, post- 
operative herniotomy and appendectomy cases, weak joints, ankylosed 
joints, semilunar cartilage tear, or hip that locks, sacro-iliac strain, the 
chronically dislocating shoulder or hip, T.B. joints, certain nervous dis- 
orders, digestive and eliminative disturbances, glandular dysfunction, 
general run-down condition with chronic fatigue, and many other defects 
with which we are all familiar. 

At the Ohio State University, men of this type have in the past five 
years been enrolled in the Individual Physical Education Department, 
Individual physical education is not a perfect term, but it expresses far 
better what is felt to be the service needed by the student than other 
terms heretofore used. We do not correct deformities; the surgeon does 
that. As physical educators, we educate through the use of certain activi- 
ties prescribed and led by us as teachers and leaders. To the extent that 
students participate in the prescribed activity program, they improve 
their condition (provided the program is good). We do not make the 
improvement, they do the work; we organize, guide, stimulate, coach, 
supervise, and that is all any educator can do in teaching or leading any 
subject of the curriculum. We are sof interested in perpetrating another 
system of gymnastics. We do, however, feel the need of an educational 
program recognizing individual differences. This need is particularly 
evident in the case ofthe students with physical defects. 
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I would define individual physical education as follows: 

Individual physical education refers to that phase of physical edu- 
cation which deals with the organization and leadership of temporarily 
or permanently handicapped individuals, in activities specifically adapted 
to meet their needs so that they may make a happier, more efficient, and 
complete adjustment to life both in school and thereafter. 


II. OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of the individual physical education program are 
similar to those of the regular required program in physical education. 
For example, there must be organic development according to the needs 
and capacities of the individual; there must be menti-motor development 
in which various skills are learned, particularly skills in the milder sport 
activities; there must be impulsive development, including the develop- 
ment of proper attitudes towards recreational activity in the field of 
physical education, and there must be self-confidence in undertaking 
these; there must also be intellectual development, including the develop- 
ment of the ability to make strategic judgments as to the speed of moving 
objects. 

Knowledge of the rules and techniques of the milder physical educa- 
tion activities are also essential. In addition to the various phases of 
development, adjustment is, of course, very important. The recreational 
adjustment of men in this category will mean much to their happiness 
in life, and the protective adjustment has particular application as well. 

From the standpoint of objeetives, the standards of health, character, 
and manners are all involved; and it has been my experience that these 
handicapped men, due to their persistent struggle to get ahead regardless 
of the physical defects they may have, are some of the finest characters 
in school. They need, however, a great deal of help in achieving a high 
standard of health. For more specific objectives in individual physical 
education for men, I would suggest an article in the Journal of Health 
and Physical Education, “Objectives of Individual Physical Education 
for College Men,” November, 1930. 


Ill. ADMINISTRATION 


At the time of the physical examination in the fall quarter, which is 
given during the Freshman Week preceding the opening of school, all 
men unable to participate with benefit in the regular required courses 
in physical education are referred to me by the doctor in charge of the 
examination, to be enrolled in individual physical education sections. 
It is the plan to have as small groups of men in each section as possible, 
so that the work can be more individual in character. Having no addi- 
tional help in this phase of the work, this system has necessitated a large 
number of different sections, but the results have justified the procedure. 

From time to time during the quarter, men are assigned to individual 
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physical education sections temporarily, due perhaps to an injury, con- 
valescence from some disease, referment from Student Medical Service, 
or late transfer from some other school. The number of students enrolled 
in individual physical education averages about 120 men per quarter. 
Some of the men spend only one quarter and are then in condition to 
carry on work in regular physical education classes; others, with defects 


of a more permanent character, continue with us for the three required 


quarters. The sections meet twice a week, as do the other required sec- 
tions. The students assemble in the individual physical education room, 
which is generously supplied with a wide variety of apparatus essential 
for this type of work. This room is the focus of our program, but not the 
limit of our activities. 

At the time of the first meeting of any section a lecture of explanation 
regarding routine administration is given. For example, it is explained 
that there will be two phases of prescribed activity in their programs. 
In the first place, a special set of exercises or a particular program or 
routine is prescribed for each individual. This program is to be carried 
on regularly every day including Sundays. It is pointed out that the small 
amount of activity they could take twice a week would accomplish 
practically nothing for their improvement. It would be as a drop of 
water in a bucket. Therefore, since they are anxious to improve, they 
will be glad to have a program they can follow for a time every day. 

The prescribed daily routine for a cardiac differs markedly from 
that of a painful longitudinal arch. Instead of prescribing exercise of 
any sort, rest may be prescribed. Some of the problems of the cardiac 
case, it seems to me, are: 


1. Is his present school routine too great a burden or not? 
2. If his present load is too great, what adjustments can be made to lighten the 
load to the proper extent? 


3. How can he be helped to discover his limitations, and live within his energy 
income comfortably ? 

4. How can he outgrow certain inferiority complex attitudes toward certain 
activities when his parents have made him an invalid ever since they first discovered 
he had a heart abnormality? 

5. What are the chances of gradually strengthening the heart? 

6. What activities of a sport character are safe and will help in making a happy 
recreational adjustment ? 


To help solve some of these problems the following is routine for the 
cardiacs at the time of their conference: an unhurried visit to get ac- 
quainted, history to discover if possible the cause of the heart defect, 
reference to the card file giving doctor’s diagnosis, and recommendations, 
if any, a stethoscopic examination, a functional examination (taking 
pulse rate before exercise, after exercise, and two minutes after exercise), 
an explanation to the student of sufficient fundamental heart physiology 
that he can grasp the facts of his case as nearly as they can be ascertained, 
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a discourse on general principles of exercise and their influence on the 
heart. 

The student is then asked to take an “Individual Physical Education 
Observation Card”’ home with him for the next month and check the 
following information on the card daily: hours of sleep, blocks walked, 
stairs climbed, work hours (for own support), study hours, recitation 
hours, sports recreation hours, social recreation hours, meals regular, 
menus, unusual symptoms, emotional disturbances, and finally to rate 
his feelings of general efficiency for that day on a basis of ten, ten repre- 
senting feeling of highest efficiency, taking into consideration his feeling 
of health, fitness for work and play, success in studies and general pep. 
A student sick in bed would rate himself five or less, and one up attending 
classes six—ten. After four weeks of recording these records, the card is 
turned in to me and another blank card is given back to the student. 

After I have had time to study the card I have another conference 
with the student to point out to him certain learnings. Over a period of 
several weeks one can look on the card, see a comparatively low efficiency 
rating, and then look back and spot the reason for this. I recently showed 
a student conclusively by data he had furnished that his problem was 
how to get more rest. The days he felt worst followed a night of too little 
sleep, a day filled with recitations, and study periods. The days he felt 
best and rated himself eight or nine or more were regularly Saturdays and 
Sundays when he had done little if any studying, no reciting, and had 
slept late. This student needed all the rest he could get. No exercises 
have been prescribed for him. He comes to the individual physical edu- 
cation class and rests on a cot the whole period, or on days when he feels 
very peppy does some bait-casting. 

These observation cards have printed on them also the following 
general principles to guide all their participation in activities: 


1. Stop when tired, breathless, or have any other undesirable symptoms and 
learn to stop before this. 

2. Start all activities slowly. 

3. Make daily increases in amount of activity, if any, very gradually. 


Cardiacs are also asked to see the school physician at regular intervals 
for an additional check. 

In conferences, the student with crippling orthopedic deformities is 
questioned among other things about the history of the defect, who his 
doctors have been, if any, and an attempt is made to discover in short 
whether everything has been done which is possible and feasible for the 
man, and if he would be financially able to have additional correction 
made, or could pay for an examination by an orthopedic physician. The 
orthopedic physicians in Columbus have cooperated wonderfully; they 
hold clinics for my men at times and are generous in examining men 
without recompense. 
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The activities suggested by the various family physicians and spec- 
ialists are carried out in the individual physical education room and 
visits are frequently made by the author to see the physicians of different 
boys, and mutual cooperation is established for the boy’s good. 

The deans of the various colleges are notified of boys in their college 
who are especially in need of help in conserving energy, and the deans 
give such elevator passes, rearrange classes on lower floors, and space 
classes conveniently for the boys. 

The other phase of the activity is the learning of at least one or more 
athletic games or sport activities which can be carried on throughout 
the rest of life. These will be described later. 

The basis for grading is also explained so that there will be no mis- 
understanding. Grading is based on the following things: 


1. Knowledge of defect. 

2. Knowledge of prescribed exercises, activities, or routines and the reasons 
why they should help. 

3. Actual proficiency in the sports participated in. 


The meetings for the second and third weeks of the class take the 
form of individual conferences with the students. These may be of fifteen- 
or twenty-minute duration, or may last an hour depending upon the 
individual’s needs. This gives the instructor an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the student in an unhurried manner, make a detailed 
examination of his defect or defects, and ascertain further the cause of 
the defects. Of course, when a student is referred from a physical exam- 
ination, recommendations for his case are given and a tentative cause 
for the disorder suggested, but the physical examination procedures are 
generally too hurried and impersonal, in many instances, to get at the 
real underlying cause. It is usually possible to complete initial confer- 
ences in from two to three weeks, but frequent conferences thereafter 
are the practice, especially with such cases as cardiac and malnutrition, 
etc. 

Each student is given a card of written exercises, which have been 
prescribed for his daily use and a list of the sport activities in which it 
would be safe for him to participate. This card is so folded that he can 
carry it with him at all times. 

After the conferences are completed and the men understand thor- 
oughly their home routine of prescribed activities and are carrying them 
out regularly, instruction in various game and sport activities begins. 
The following list is comprised of some sport activities useful for indi- 
vidual physical education classes: 


Archery Horseshoes Hiking 

Bait casting Deck tennis Swimming 

Fly casting Bowling Nature lore (bird hikes 
Volleyball Golf-cage driving and tree hikes, etc.) 
Badminton Golf Rest, etc. 


Rope spinning 
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It will be found that if a boy is able to be in school standing the “gaff” 
of going to and from classes, studying, reciting, etc., there will at least 
be one or more of these activities which will be perfectly safe for his 
participation. There are always men about whom one has grave doubts 
as to the advisability of their staying in school. Even in cases of this sort, 
is it not better to have them enrolled in individual physical education, 
where they will be studied and observed, taught their physical limitations, 
advised to drop a course or two or to cut out certain outside work, given 
regular examinations and perhaps required to spend the hour of regular 
class resting on a comfortable cot, than to excuse them and allow them 
to run about the campus at a killing speed totally oblivious of the harm 
they are doing themselves by not keeping within their limitations? 

It will be found, however, that in the majority of cases there will be 
one or two sport activities that are perfectly safe for the entire class. 
These are the activities which are given emphasis at first. After these 
activities have been well established and taught so that the students can 
carry them on with less supervision, a study of the possibilities of indi- 
viduals for additional activities is conducted. 

The best all-around activity from the standpoint of safety and interest 
for the greatest numbers of students has been, in my experience, archery. 
If a man has two arms that are reasonably normal and can keep his 
balance in a standing position, he can learn archery to his everlasting 
joy and satisfaction. Archery includes a great number of different games. 
The least vigorous of these is target shooting with targets at short range 
and with weak bows. For men who are capable of more strenuous activity, 
archery offers rovers, clout shooting, flight shooting, archery golf, and 
hunting with the bow, in the order listed. All of these activities have been 
taught to the majority of the students in individual physical education 
sections. Interestingly enough, this past Thanksgiving vacation a boy 
asked permission to take a bow home with him. Being happy over the 
interest shown in this sport, I allowed him to do this. He returned to class 
the following Monday reporting that he had shot a rabbit with one of 
his target arrows. He is definitely innoculated with enthusiasm for archery 
and he will always have it. 

So great has been the interest aroused in archery that the men in 
school outside the individual physical education sections have demanded 
that it be put in intramural competition and we have had some very 
successful intramural archery tournaments. 

Bait casting is another sport which is suitable for any individual in 
the group of physically defective, and is, therefore, given a great deal 
of emphasis. This requires very little energy cost, as it is simply a matter 
of casting a hookless plug at targets and reeling the plugs back. It is 
fascinating as a tournament sport and carries over very definitely into 
the summer’s recreational program of fishing. 

One of the boys thus taught to cast came back this fall with a number 
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of pictures of himself and friends taken in northern Michigan, showing 
numerous large bass and muskellunge. Pasted on the bulletin board, 
these pictures have added greatly to the interest in this sport. A very 
successful bait-casting tournament was held recently in which seventy- 
five men participated. Various fishing tackle companies were happy to 
furnish awards for this tournament. 

Swimming offers a splendid opportunity to serve some of the men in 
individual physical education. The past two years the small beginners’ 
pool has been reserved three days a week solely for students in individual 
physical education who want to learn to swim. A year ago a boy totally 
blind learned to swim. In the swimming class this year are three students 
unable to walk without crutches. Another student is minus one leg at the 
knee and an arm at the shoulder. In one of the infantile paralysis cases, 
the deltoids one, two, and three as well as the supraspinatus of both arms 
are gone so that he cannot raise the humerus. All of these and ten others 
with physical defects of ankylosed joints, hernia, and certain cardiac 
defects have learned to swim since October. The pool is kept warm 
enough so that some cardiacs and spastic paralysis cases can benefit. All 
individuals are closely supervised and allowed only short periods in the 
water. All are enthusiastic and happy. The second day in the pool for the 
infantile paralysis case who could not raise his arms, he told me he had 
never known so much fun in his life. 

During the winter quarter, badminton is a very popular and suitable 
sport for individual physical education sections. It is relatively mild, 
and can be made more so by adding more men than the two on each side 
used in doubles and playing a modified game with rules similar to volley- 
ball. Many of the men are taught to bowl during the winter. The manager 
of a nearby bowling alley gives us special reduced rates. 

Archery golf will be attempted this winter for some of the group. 

A successful program for the hyperthyroid student has been hiking 
along the river on a definite quest such as the identification of birds or 
trees and shrubs. There is moderate exercise with no element of compe- 
tition. The speaker takes them out on the first few bird hikes or tree 
hikes, enough to whet their interest in bird study and show them certain 
techniques for identification. It is very satisfying to watch their interest 
in birds and trees increasing by leaps and bounds, and the student’s con- 
dition improving at the same rate. These men are assigned to make a 
written survey of certain sections of land as to birds or trees. 

Perhaps this will be enough concerning the sport activities we are 
teaching. You will note that this group is made up of activities which can 
be carried on as hobbies throughout life. On rainy days sometimes I show 
them how to make and repair bows, arrows, tabs, bow strings, fishing 
tackle, etc. 
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SUMMARY 


The foregoing has presented some of the workings on the individual 
physical education program at the Ohio State University. It is not a 
perfect system but a satisfactory, workable one which is eminently 
worth while. No freshmen are excused from physical education, but all 
those unable to handle with benefit the required courses are allowed to 
take a program definitely aimed at their individual needs. 

The Manual of Physical Education for Men states as follows: 

The Individual Physical Education Department for men serves the 
following university constituency: freshmen, upperclassmen, varsity 
athletes, and faculty. Individual physical education is an educational 
program of activities specifically adapted to meet individual needs. 


A. To Freshmen the Department offers: 

1. Elective individual physical education sections at convenient hours with a 
wide variety of interesting sport and specialized activities individually prescribed. 

2. An opportunity to discuss personal problems concerned with muscular devel- 
opment and general nutrition. 

3. A challenge for any university man temporarily or permanently physically 
handicapped to learn one or more safe sport activities which he can enjoy the rest 
of his life. 


B. To Upperclassmen it extends: 
1. A welcome to discuss problems of various phases of physical development. 
2. An invitation for physically handicapped men to enter individual physical 
education and learn or to continue sports activities adapted to their needs even 
though their physical education requirements have been met. 


C. Varsity Athletes find the department of service in: 
1. Suggesting exercises to hasten recovery following operations. 
2. Suggesting exercises to strengthen arches of the feet and prevent trouble 
during basketball, wrestling, track, and other athletic seasons. 
3. Suggesting exercises to increase strength and power of a specific part of the 
body needed in a special athletic event. 


D. Faculty are welcome to consult the director at any time concerning problems 
of muscular development, foot deviations, and certain other physical defects. For 
each person an individual physical education program will be outlined. Faculty 


are welcome to use the individual physical education room when there are no 
classes in session. 


In the allotted time it has been possible to tell but briefly of the actual 
program of some of the students in these sections. 

The men in the classes are happy, they are not ashamed of being in 
individual physical education classes for this department is not called 
corrective or restricted and it serves the whole university. 
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Fundamental Policies and Measures in 
Required Physical Education* 


By FREDERICK RAND Rocers, Ph.D., 
Dean of Student Health and Physical Education, 
Boston University 


TWO BASIC POLICIES 


OLICIES in required physical activities depend on the propriety 
P of any “requirements” for students of mature years. For if com- 
pulsion itself is improper, what corollary thereof would be safe? 
It must be apparent that the practice of compulsion is repugnant to 
the national temper. To compel an American citizen to perform accord- 
ing to rule or to abstain from any particular practice is almost to guar- 
antee the opposite response. Moreover, compulsion is contrary to funda- 
mental principles of educational psychology. Even the layman is be- 
coming familiar with this discovery. “In order to learn,” observed Ana- 
tole France as long ago as 1881, “information must be swallowed with a 
good appetite.” Compulsion is at best but a poor condiment .... And, as 
the principle of self-determinism is more widely followed by teachers in 
lower schools—through the use of laboratory and pupil-project methods 
in academic courses, and by “player-control” in all extra-curricular ac- 
tivities—students in higher institutions are bound increasingly to resent 
dictation. Moreover, compulsion acts like an insidious poison on the in- 
structor. His courses no longer need be inherently desirable to attract and 
hold students. Consequently he is tempted to slight his preparations, 
neglect individual needs, and ignore results, whether good or bad. 
Perhaps no modern educational trend is so clear-cut, so certain and so 
healthy as that to reduce the number and extent of compulsions in col- 
leges. When President Eliot introduced the “elective system” at Harvard 
in the 1880’s (it had been suggested in 1824) his plan was doomed to tem- 
porary eclipse because students were not being prepared for it in lower 
schools. As recently as November 18 of this year, however, Dean C. E. 
Boucher, in reporting the results of the first year of the new plan for 
freshmen and sophomores at the University of Chicago, announced that 
the student of today responds, beyond the highest hope of its most san- 
guine proponents, to a degree of freedom from compulsions not even 
*This paper is concerned chiefly with broader administrative policies. The background 


and details may be found in the author’s Fundamental Administrative Measures in Phys- 
ical Education, The Pleiades Co., Newton, Massachusetts. 
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imagined by earlier American educators. Moreover, the pressure of eco- 
nomic forces will necessitate impregnable defenses if requirements in 
physical education are to be established or maintained. There is no need 
of expanding this thesis at the present time. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to probe the educational and so- 
ciological implications of the new doctrine of freedom now so rapidly gain- 
ing adherents among accepted leaders in education. Suffice it to say that 
physical educators must reverse a present tendency to add steadily to the 
requirements of their departments. Stated more definitely, we may adduce 
a first (and very conservatively stated) fundamental policy: Require- 
ments in college physical education should be confined, or if necessary 
reduced, to such minimum essentials as can be successfully defended in 
terms of objectives. 

Nor is this first policy complete until a vital modifier is attached to 
the phrase “successfully defended.” That word is objectively. Educators 
(and physical educators do not yet offer the outstanding exception it is 
their power to provide) have exalted their functions without let or hin- 
drance. Do we teachers possess properties little short of transcendental? 
For “character building,” including such virtues as courage, cooperation, 
courtesy, honesty, justice, loyalty, initiative, etc. is becoming our common 
claim! Nor do we often take the trouble to measure results. We simply 
assume that we are successful. In a gullible age or a society free from 
economic restraints such assertions might be accepted at face value. But 
in an age of science and in the midst of financial depression we cannot ex- 
pect, and we should not request, any special confidence. 

A second fundamental policy, then, would be: The value of every re- 
quired activity should be established by objective measurements. 


DISCUSSION OF BASIC POLICIES 


The significance of the two policies suggested above may be revealed 
by a few observations. Thus, the present policy in many colleges—of 
compulsory attendance on activity programs by all freshmen or all sopho- 
mores or both, together with the excusing of upperclassmen—cannot be 
defended. For any requirement presupposes that certain benefits will ac- 
crue to those compelled to engage in the required program. But in every 
college there are very many freshmen who need no “requirement” to en- 
gage in physical activities, and to whom compulsion can only operate as a 
deterrent—an obstacle to be overcome—a rule to be circumvented. Like- 
wise there are many seniors whose greatest need is for wisely guided phys- 
ical activity. Then why require the competent freshmen to attend while 
excusing the incompetent seniors? 

As a temporary administrative adjustment, and before means could be 
devised to discover those needing compulsion and those deserving of free- 
dom, the blanket requirement may have been justified. But today objec- 
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tive means exist to determine physical needs at least. If required physical 
activities are made compulsory because of their contributions to health, 
then obviously physical examinations should determine who should be 
compelled and who excused. If other benefits accrue, then measures are 
necessary to determine who need the training. But to preserve blanket or 
inclusive requirements in the virtual absence of objective measures of 
need, programs adapted to discover needs, or any thorough-going attempt 
to determine results is to invite legitimate and unanswerable criticism. 
Consequently objective measurements are rapidly becoming indispensable 


to the safety, to say nothing of the effectiveness, of modern physical edu- 
cation. 


POLICIES IN RELATION TO OBJECTIVES 


HEALTH OBJECTIVES 


A paramount need of society and of college students today is for health 
conservation. College students need health because no learning is possible 
without it; likewise the more physically fit one is, the more efficiently one 
may learn. Aside from the economic waste involved in ignoring the fitness 
of students to be educated, it is positively irrational to attempt the process. 

Nor can educators or society afford to assume that students’ health is 
sound any more safely than can an architect assume that “the ground” is 
a safe foundation for his structure. The plain truth is that the mainten- 
ance of physical fitness is becoming a steadily increasing social problem. 
This problem may be glimpsed from the following facts: Contrary to the 
general notion people do not even “live longer.’”’ In other words, older 
people now tend to die sooner than did older people before 1910. The 
increased life expectancy of today is a statistical fact because infant mor- 
tality has been reduced . . . . In 1900 there was one hospital bed for every 
280 persons in the United States. In 1932 the proportion was 1 to 120. 
In 1965 it is likely to be 1 to 60... . About seven million different persons 
occupied hospital beds in 1931 . . .. With a declining birth rate and pros- 
pects of a stationary population, the numbers of medical dependents in- 
crease in an upward-curving track .. . . Only recently a distinguished na- 
tional Committee on Costs of Medical Care advised the abandonment of a 
basic tradition in the medical profession, proposing that we resort to cer- 
tain forms of state medicine to meet a social and economic health problem 
which threatens the structure of society. 

These few examples should convince college administrators of the need 
for health conservation in higher institutions, and should stimulate phys- 
ical educators everywhere actively to embrace physical fitness as a pri- 
mary objective of their programs. Probably no other offers so strong a 
defense for compelling college students to engage in physical education 
programs, and certainly none is so susceptible of defense by objective 
measures. The policy may be stated thus: College students lacking in 
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physical fitness or possessing remediable physical defects should be re- 
quired to attend corrective or developmental physical activity programs 
until such deficiencies have been removed. 

This policy is readily understandable by laymen and students. It 
appeals to educational administrators as sound, and as greatly preferable 
to the blanket corralling of “all freshmen.” Under it many seniors would 
be caught who now unworthily exercise the prerogative of destroying their 
remaining health in over-study or dissipation. Under it, too, many fresh- 
men would be relieved of an unnecessary compulsion and to the benefit of 
other students now neglected for them. In some colleges, in 1933, per- 
haps 95 per cent of all freshmen and 80 per cent of all sophomores would 
fail to pass the examinations and so fall in the required classes. In others 
the percentages would be much lower. But, as secondary school physical 
education programs become more efficient the percentages everywhere will 
decline to respectable figures—perhaps 10 to 20 per cent. 

Among several corollaries to the policy suggested above, the following 
is vital: Those students who have been compelled to attend required ac- 
tivities because of physical deficiencies should be excused from further at- 
tendance as soon as they demonstrate their fitness for self-direction. The 
value of this policy is immense. It gives purpose and direction to activity 
programs. It increases the respect and cooperation of students in the ac- 
tivities they are compelled to undertake. It requires that measurements 
be given to determine individual progress. It provides facts for determin- 
ing the efficiency of instructors and programs, and for defending “require- 
ments” before academic and financial critics. It is in accord with the best 
procedures in educational fields other than physical education. 


CULTURAL OBJECTIVES . 


A second need of society which may be served through required phys- 


ical activities in colleges is for a cultural background in sports which will 
give students: 


1. Activity habits which will conserve health in later years. 
2. Skills whose exercise will give enjoyment and recreation in leisure time, both 
during and after college years. 


3. Knowledge and attitudes which will make students more cultured members 
of their social groups. 


4. Sports experiences which will render college men fit and willing leaders of 
boys in social service organizations. 


To meet these needs it may be proper for colleges to require students 
to develop their sports abilities or demonstrate, by passing proper tests, 
that they possess the required degree of knowledge and skill. 

Reduced to a policy, we might say: Students should be required to 
engage in activities which give a degree of proficiency and knowledge in 
the sports common to educated adults. Here again, however, the current 
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policy of required activities for “all freshmen” is indefensible, since there 
are many freshmen more proficient in many popular sports than are most 
seniors in any. Moreover, it is open to question whether social policy 
would endorse the expenditure of the fruits of industry in forced teaching 
of golf or tennis to college students. Would physical educators endorse 
required courses for all students in piano playing, the use of the bow on 
stringed instruments, or the use of brush and paints? 


SOCIAL OBJECTIVES 


The present writer is constrained to question the propriety of requiring 
college students to engage in physical activities “because of their contri- 
butions to moral and social character.” At present, educators lack scien- 
tific evidence that games and sports, as now conducted, do improve social 
character. Indeed, we lack even objective measures to establish the facts, 
whether favorable or unfavorable. The scientist who appreciates the 
axiom that “progress depends on measurement” may safely assert that 
there may be no improvement. Perhaps the obvious decline in character 
in some students as a result of participation in sports outweighs improve- 
ment in the characters of others. Who has yet struck a balance? More- 
over, the social effects of required games and sports are under question, 
not simply “games and sports.’’ Compulsion, per se, develops dependence 
rather than independence; dislike rather than favorable attitudes. 

On the other hand, in the absence of objective proof the principle of 
“learning by doing” may be invoked as a theoretical defense for sports as 
developers of social traits. If sports are student-led and student-managed, 
if activities require the exercise of cooperation, and if they are so guided 
by instructors that courage and courtesy, etc. will develop, probably the 
total effects will be good rather than harmful. 

From these considerations two policies may be adduced: First, phys- 
ical educators should not require college students to engage in physical 
activities because of their social values, at least until such social values 
have been established. In other words, administrators should wait until 
they are sure of themselves before requiring attendance at physical 
activity programs “because they develop social traits.” 

Second, college physical educators should take ever more definite 
steps to insure that the social benefits inherent in properly conducted 
sports will be realized in fact, and in all the activities they supervise. 
Probably physical educators have not yet taken full advantage of their 
opportunities in this field. For example, the essence of good sportsman- 
ship is refusal to give or receive unfair advantages. Stated otherwise, 
the abilities of opposing teams should be equalized, as nearly as possible. 
Yet rarely does the administrator effect this adjustment in intramural 
or intercollegiate sports; and it is questionable whether sufficient pains 
have been taken to insure it in required activities. Other examples will 
occur to the reader. 
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FUNDAMENTAL MEASURES 


MEASURES OF HEALTH 


Educators generally are only beginning to realize the significance of 
the law that orderly progress toward any remote goal depends on measure- 
ment. In other words, without measurement there will be no progress 
except by chance. It must become increasingly clear, therefore, that 
measurement is indispensable to the successful administration of required 
physical activities in colleges. 

Important corollaries of the law cited above are that: 


1. The more closely related are measurements to educational objectives, the 
more positively and successfully may programs be justified. 
2. The more accurate are the measurements, the more sure will be the progress. 


Guided by these axiomatic statements certain fundamental measures 
may be selected. Assuming that health or physical fitness is a major 
objective of college physical education, basic measures used to select 
students for required activities and to measure their progress should be 
related as closely as possible to organic or physical fitness. Among such 
measures, the following are vital: 


1. The medical examination 
2. Physical capacity tests 
3. Other physical tests 


Of these, the medical examination is most important. Its virtues are 
apparent, but its deficiencies are not inconsiderable. It is highly sub- 
jective, and so is not easily susceptible of analysis “to determine results.” 
That is, the ordinary medical examination is not sufficiently sensitive or 
accurate to measure improvements in fitness accomplished through a 
semester or two of physical activities. Nor is it objective enough to hold 
the confidence of students as a determiner of their college courses in 
physical education. 

The deficiencies of the medical examination are the virtues of the 
physical fitness index,* determined by giving physical capacity tests. 
This composite measure is even more closely related to physical fitness 
than is the medical examination. It is more reliable and objective than 
most medical tests, and far more so than most mental tests. It is sensitive 
to even small changes in fitness and quickly wins the respect and confi- 
dence of the great majority of students. Abundant experience indicates 
that probably no other battery of tests is so effective in raising the tone 
of physical education. Using this battery, students may be classified, 
attendance required, progress measured, and reclassifications effected 


_with confidence and surety of accuracy not provided by any other means 


yet devised. 
The third group of tests necessary to measure physical fitness more 





*See Chapters XI, XV, and XVI of the reference quoted on page 118. 
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comprehensively includes tests of posture, foot conditions, and possibly 
of such fundamental skills as ability to balance, dodge, jump, vault, swim, 
and dive. In this field accurate measures are available, but lack stand- 
ardization, proven reliability, or all-important norms. 

These, then, are the fundamental measures for college physical edu- 
cation. The medical examination must always come first, but the physical 
fitness index tests will probably prove more significant and more generally 
useful. If time, facilities, and funds are available, the more fortunate and 
scientific physical educators will add to these two batteries tests of posture 
and fundamental skills. 


MEASURES OF CULTURE AND SOCIAL CHARACTER 


“The development of proper measures of individual students’ culture 
and social character” offers probably the most fruitful fields of research 
in modern education. These fields are practically untouched today, yet 
their cultivation is of vital importance to the success of “character edu- 
cation” and to the continued financial support of schools and colleges. 
Though some attempts have been made to measure athletic skills, habits, 
and interests, nevertheless existing measures are seldom reliable or possess 
properly determined norms. Certain significant contributions in this field 
have been made by researchers at Williams College, Ohio University, 
Illinois University, the University of California at Los Angeles, Wellesley 
College, Oregon University, and elsewhere, but even these are only be- 
ginning efforts. 


THE SELECTION OF PROPER MEASURES 


To the second corollary only brief attention may be given. It is highly 
important that physical educators familiarize themselves with statistical 
procedures so they may devise or plan accurate measuring instruments 
and programs. Of great importance are validity and reliability coeffi- 
cients, objectivity, economy, and norms. Even textbooks on measures 
proposed for physical educators still describe tests which are discovered 
to be worthless when analyzed statistically. For example, the “Crampton 
Blood Ptosis Test” of physical fitness possesses a reliability coefficient of 
only .18. In other words, this test is only about 1 per cent more reliable 
than pure chance in determining physical efficiency, no matter how 
defined. If the physical educator is untrained in statistical procedures or 
is unfamiliar with the criteria of proper measures, he may waste time and 
money and endanger the integrity of his entire program by using this or 
other tests which lack validity, reliability, objectivity, economy, or norms. 


SUMMARY 


Necessary restrictions of time and space prevent the formulation 
and explanation of a score of subsidiary policies and supplementary 
measures essential to the redirection of required college physical educa- 
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tion. It is hoped that the generalizations suggested above will stimulate 
physical educators thoroughly to overhaul their local programs, to the 
end that the latter may become increasingly more effective in conserving 
and developing the physical powers, cultural resources, and social char- 
acters of students. 

Policies in required activities should be governed by the all-embracing 
principle that requirements should be avoided wherever possible. Any 
requirement adopted should be justified educationally and economically 
and the justification established in terms of measurements related closely 
and obviously to aims, and which are objective and highly reliable. It is 
most defensible to require attendance on physical activities by students 
lacking in physical fitness; to excuse from requirements all students who 
already possess the qualities the required programs are designed to de- 
velop; to graduate students from required activities as soon as they meet 
predetermined standards; and to be unremitting in vigilance to improve 
activities through the selection and improvement of tests, measurement 
of results, and continual modification of programs in accordance there- 
with. 
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The Psychology of Motor Skills 


By OLIver K. CoRNWELL, 
Professor of Health and Physical Education, 
Wittenberg College 


ESEARCH in the field of education during the past decade has 
R brought to light many interesting facts as to the different ways 
in which learning takes place. By research I mean the gathering 
of objective evidence that points toward a trend and gives direction to 
the selection of subject matter and method. Frequently interpretations of 
accumulated evidence have been wrong in that they promised a “cure 
all” or final solution for all problems of education that have accumulated. 
The tendency at present is to interpret in terms of trend or direction hop- 
ing thereby to improve on past practices. 

The term “psychology of motor skills” is a misnomer, and yet in 
terms of the following discussion it seems to fulfill the desired purpose. 
Using the term psychology, very naturally the learning process is im- 
plied, and, knowing that to the majority of psychologists all learning is 
motor, there is, of course, the necessity for clarity of terminology. 

It is certainly the basic criterion for any educational theorist before 
endeavoring to select subject matter and method for a world changing as 
rapidly as ours, that it be definitely determined the type product our 
modern school hopes to produce. This implies a definite philosophy of 
education. Of equal importance in endeavoring to carry out the educa- 
tional process in terms of what the individual learns and how it comes 
about is a basic psychology of the learning process. 

All the changes made in our reactions since birth constitute our learn- 
ing. In terms of the physiology of an individual these changes are modi- 
fications of the nervous system. They occur not only through the process 
of natural development but also through the process of formal and in- 
formal instruction. We think of learning in the ordinary sense as the 
setting up of new associations. First, when connections are formed be- 
tween responses and stimuli the result is habit; those connections formed 
between ideas give knowledge. Many of these associations are not retained 
as originally formed, since learning involves both the formation and the 
reorganization of associations. An individual’s present body of effective 
learning is what is left of the sum total of his experiences after reorganiza- 
tion has taken place. 

There is general agreement of all investigators as to the fundamental 
conditions of learning. Comparative psychologists have found it very 
profitable to investigate the learning process of animals, and experiments 
have been carried on with all varieties. These studies have to a large ex- 
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tent revealed what the learning process is like, in all its types of complex- 
ity, from the lowest animal to man. 

Unicellular animals, such as the amoeba, which do not possess a 
nervous system, are found to adapt themselves readily to their environ- 
ment; in other words they respond to stimuli, but no associations are set 
up in such organisms. The same thing is true in those multicellular or- 
ganisms that possess a nervous system without definite nerve centers. 
Only in those organisms that possess some sort of associative centers is 
there found real learning. Now while it is unquestionably true that the 
learning process of the higher animals and man is very complex there is 
similarity in that they follow the same general type and in general are 
subject to the same basic principles (The simple stimuli become compli- 
cated and are called situations.) Associations are far more varied and 
numerous, reactions become more highly diversified, with glandular, cor- 
tical, and muscular responses, which lie outside the possibilities of the 
simple organisms. 

In every learning process are found certain basic characteristics, and 
they form the basis for selection in physical education as well as other 
fields. First, there must be capacity for modifiability of neural con- 
nections. Second, there is a motive or incentive, commonly called pur- 
posing whether recognized or not, found in the tendency to avoid 
annoying conditions or to seek satisfying conditions. This, of course, 
usually means a number of trials, at least one of which is successful in 
achieving the satisfying end and the gradual elimination of unsuccessful 
trials. Third would come selection and usage of those trials which are 
found satisfactory. Fourth, there would be the retention in the neural 
patterns of the associations leading to the successful reaction. 


i SEEMS to me that progressive physical educators have the best 
opportunity in the modern school actually to put this theoretical 
learning process into practice not only in the subject matter selection but 
also in terms of practical method. Game situations would provide an 
ideal theater of action for experimental technique. 

We often hear of the “trial and error type of learning,” sometimes 
more appropriately called “trial and error process” as a term describing a 
certain stage of all learning. In some cases the emphasis on the trial and 
error process is more marked and more persistent than in others, indi- 
viduals differing greatly in their dependence on it. This is particularly 
true in physical education. In many game situations the trial and error 
procedure is not at all evident to the observer. The learner may substi- 
tute mental or imaginal reactions for motor reactions. The trials are 
made, and error or success is revealed in imagination before any actual 
motor adjustment is made. The failure to plan out the line of successful 
Tesponse deliberately is well known as “blind trial and error” and is the 
traditional defect in quite a lot of our inherited physical education. There 
is no way of stating accurately how much of the learning of higher ani- 
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mals is of the mental type, but it is certain that deliberation is not a 
strong characteristic of the higher primates. The activity school is using 
this as a basic contention in terms of method selection and our reorganized 
physical education is following the same lead. 

We recognize the fact that there is a wide gulf between theoretical 
analysis of mental processes and the actual guidance of such processes 
in the classroom and gymnasium. Principles of learning and teaching may 
be thoroughly mastered by the teacher and yet make no impression on 
his every-day work. It is important that leaders of educational practice, 
not only in physical education but in all fields, make an analysis of the 
methods that are in use, and an inquiry to discover if the details of the 
methods are in harmony with basic psychological principles. Most of the 
experiments on the learning process have been conducted in psychological 
laboratories. Fortunately they are now being carried on in the classroom 
and gymnasium with the pupils under school conditions. Many physical 
educators are acquiring experimental techniques and taking an experi- 
mental attitude for the purpose of discovering what is actually going on. 
Careful reading in the field of the scientific study of method has led, 
whenever feasible, to incorporate findings in practice, thus developing 
habits favorable to the giving of concrete forms to abstract principles of 
education. The development of method is a never ending process. No one 
procedure may be considered as forever fixed. The scientific exposition of 
method is decidedly incomplete but enough is known about the behavior 
of students to give helpful guidance to activities of all kinds. Naturally, 
the closer these activities are related to life experiences, the greater will be 
the spread of improvement. We in the field of physical education are par- 
ticularly blessed in that our whole field of endeavor can be made up of 
nothing but those activities fundamental to living. 

The attention of leaders in the field of education has shifted from the 
teacher to the learner. Exclusive consideration of the instructor has given 
way to the necessity of getting the learner’s point of view. The basis of 
educational content and method is found in the capacities, attitudes, and 
abilities of the one taught. The question how to teach cannot be satis- 
factorily answered until it is definitely known how people learn. Thus the 
learner becomes the center of interest and study. The study makes use 
of all the methods of modern science. It involves a great deal of systematic 
observation of students for the most part statistical and experimental. 
The results of various factors have been compared as applied to the learn- 
ing process. One has only to compare books of educational methods pub- 
lished near the end of the nineteenth century with those of recent date 
to note how the dependence on statistical and experimental evidence has 
increased. 


ge THE field of physical education it seems there are three well defined 
points of view relative to methods of teaching. The first is a passive 
acceptance of traditional methods without inquiry as to their validity 
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or fitness for particular situations. The second is of a higher and more 
progressive type because it is at least critical. A logical study is made of 
the learning process and there is an attempt made to build up an organ- 
ization of method which is sound as judged by adult introspection and 
reasoning. The chief defect lies in the fact that the student himself sup- 
plies no data. The whole plan may be evolved without any reference to 
the learning process of the student. The third point of view is primarily 
psychological. It does not invent a method based on abstract theory, but 
undertakes to develop one through scientific observation of students. This 
point of view is experimental. All methods are tested and are accepted 
tentatively until they are proved sound by actual practice. They are 
gladly surrendered when better methods are discovered. The improvement 
of method has come as the result of increased knowledge of human nature 
and institutions. 

In physical education, as in all other fields, interest is a dominant 
factor. Learning should be self-initiated. The task which is imposed on 
the learner when he is not aware of its value or need, must struggle 
against one or more competing interests. The learner may go through 
the routine of drill without complaint and yet find little if any progress 
or satisfaction in so doing. It has been believed that some mystical value 
is given to the individual as the result of the experience. In physical educa- 
tion the teacher can plan the tasks and at the same time skillfully lead 
the student to conceive of it as his own and to give his full assent to it. 
The sense of personal responsibility should persist through all phases 
of the undertaking. Thus, effort, as the result of interest, leads to the 
development of lasting skill. 

Interest should be regarded in physical education as the means of 
securing the development of certain abilities. It is apparent that the stu- 
dent who repeatedly approaches a task with a certain mind-set or atti- 
tude is becoming habituated in this attitude. The student who enjoys 
the work is on the way to effective learning. In the same way, ideals of 
leadership, social cooperation, and integrity may be fostered or discour- 
aged by relations with the teacher or with fellow pupils. Abiding inter- 
ests in certain types of subject matter, and particularly in physical 
education, are the outcome of well conducted programs of education. 

It is recognized that attitudes are the chief sources of the aims, goals, 
standards, and values of life. They furnish much of the driving force 
which enables individuals to achieve success. All attitudes function in 
the integration of experience. There are many general and specific atti- 
tudes that are direct outcomes of participation in games or play situations. 
They may be temporary or permanent in character. Some mind-sets or 
attitudes are due to native tendencies, others are the result of previous 
experiences. Individuals often have several mind-sets or attitudes. One 
may be used at home, another in the classroom, and still another on the 
athletic field. No place in the school program exerts as strong an influence 
on the development of attitudes as the athletic field and gymnasium. 
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Attitudes are essential to the development of character and person- 
ality. A large group has been classified by Dr. W. W. Charters in The 
Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study such as interests, enthusiasm, 
prejudices, and the like. The direction which these attitudes take largely 
determines happiness, health, and success. It has been stated that learn- 
ing in physical education is influenced by many factors. Attitudes are 
among the most important of these factors. When the attitudes are very 
definite, directed and motivated by the goal idea they are called purpose. 
They then exercise a stimulating effect upon the rate of learning and of 
progress in school and college. The efficiency of work from day to day 
and the rapidity with which habits are acquired are influenced by the 
attitude of the learner. 

The student learns most economically if he keeps his method of pro- 
cedure under conscious direction. He does not trust to chance. He an- 
alyzes, compares, generalizes, verifies, and applies. He is critical of his 
own procedure and is always ready to change old procedures for new 
when they give greater promise. It is this attitude of intense effort and 
open mindedness that facilitates learning. 

An ideal is a composite of the things previously mentioned and is some- 
times described as a master idea which determines large patterns of con- 
duct. When ideas are made goals worthy of being striven toward, or a 
standard of valuation for determining conduct, they have the character- 
istics of an ideal. Ideals develop out of experience. They develop slowly 
and are associated with a large number of separate experiences. That 
agency when properly controlled and directed which plays such an impor- 
tant part in the development of ideals is physical education, since no 
place in the school program provides opportunity for practice in a greater 
variety of settings. 

The driving and directing force of ideals may be easily observed. 
The explanation of the drive of an ideal is to be found in man’s ability to 
see relationship and to anticipate the future. Ideals may be described in 
the terms of their characteristics as honesty, trustworthiness, loyalty, 
plus an impulse to act in the characteristic way when an appropriate situ- 
ation is provided. Games offer a great variety of such situations. 


—_ ultimate aim of education is to develop the ability to think 
clearly, logically, and constructively for the solution of definite prob- 
lems; to organize past experiences and to work in search of knowledge 
with an open mind, without prejudice, to the end that man may adjust 
himself to his environment and to his fellow man and help provide for 
their improvement. I submit physical education as a very necessary part 
of man’s equipment in attempting to accomplish the ultimate aim of edu- 
cation. 
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The Payne Whitney Gymnasium of 
Yale University 


By R. J. H. Kipnutu 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education, 
Yale University 


HE FIRST gymnasium at Yale was built in 1859; the second one 
qe 1893, and the Payne Whitney Gymnasium was opened this fall 

after two years of building. The need for a new gymnasium had been 
evident for a number of years, particularly with the inception of the 
“athletics for all” idea; therefore it was only natural that plans for a 
new plant to take care of a more extensive program should be included 
in the post-war building plan. Requirements were formulated about ten 
years ago, thus allowing plenty of time for the consideration of present 
and future needs. Further advantage to successful planning was given 
through the fact that the initial plans and drawings were made for a 
site other than the one finally selected. Through circumstances of de- 
creased space a change had to be made and consequently plans had to 
be revised because of the necessary changes in the shape of the build- 
ing. This constructive study and restudy was extremely beneficial as was 
the extensive preparatory period before the building was actually 
started. 

The gymnasium was planned to take care of all the required physical 
training, intramural sports, and intercollegiate athletics not covered at 
the playing areas situated at Yale Field, the Ray Tompkins Golf Course, 
the Hockey Arena, and the New Haven Harbor and Housatonic River 
rowing courses. Yale field equipment and facilities include the Yale Bowl, 
baseball stands, a quarter-mile track, 44 tennis courts, 26 playing fields 
for football, baseball, soccer, lacrosse, rugby, and equestrian polo. Indoor 
facilities at these fields include a field gymnasium or cage, 330 x 165 feet, 
with a track eight laps to the mile. This building serves for baseball, 
track and field, lacrosse, soccer, and tennis practice. The field house 
nearby provides training quarters and locker facilities for 1600. The 
Armory provides dressing quarters for football and an indoor playing 
area for equestrian polo. 

Some of the graduate schools, including medicine, law, and divinity, 
have their own training facilities such as exercise hall and game room; 
handball, squash, and tennis courts. 

The undergraduates at Yale number 3069; the graduate students 
1619, and the faculty 1067. 
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On June 19th 1930, President Angell announced in part as follows: 


“The erection of the new gymnasium, as skillfully planned and beautifully 
designed by John Russell Pope, has been made possible by the promise of gifts for 
this purpose to be made by Mrs. Payne Whitney, by her daughter, Mrs. Charles 
Shipman Payson, and by her son, John Hay Whitney, B.A. 1926; to each of whom 
the University is under an enduring debt of gratitude. In its resolution accepting 
their generous pledges, the Corporation voted ‘to designate the new gymnasium 
when completed as the Payne Whitney Gymnasium, and to record the satisfaction 
of the President and Fellows that this beautiful memorial, which will be of such 
signal service to generations of Yale men, is to bear the name of this graduate of 
the class of 1898 Yale College, who throughout his life fostered, and in himself 
typified, the highest ideals of sportsmanship, and who on so many occasions proved 
his undying love for Yale.’ ” 


The building was opened this last October, and as far as we have 
gone, lives up to every expectation. It is easy of access, being only five 
minutes from the center of the Campus but it has not as yet received its 
full measure of usage, owing to the fact that the early winter sports 
season at Yale, beginning after Thanksgiving and extending to Christmas 
recess, has been broken up by fraternity rushing and the pre-holiday 
reading period. It is estimated that the facilities will care for about 1200 
people an hour comfortably without crowding, the peak load coming from 
3 to 6 o'clock in the afternoon. The average attendance for October was 
800 a day and for November approximately 1000 a day. There is a tax 
of $10.00 charged to all undergraduates, and all other members of the 
University who use the facilities pay a similar fee. These fees include all 
privileges with towels, soap, and locker, and no extra charge is made for 
anything other than the special baths. 

The Gymnasium is administered by a Gymnasium Committee, res- 
ponsible to the Yale Corporation, and includes the Director of the Uni- 
versity Health Department, Director of Athletics, and the Comptroller 
of the University. 


HE plan of the building includes a central unit, housing the gen- 

eral activities, two exhibition-hall wing units which flank the central 
unit and four stories in the Tower, rising above the five-story elevation. 
This plan permits a partial segregation of the Varsity sports units, and a 
localizing of the facilities for general usage. Although the building has a 
length of 510 feet, a depth of 200 feet, and a tower 200 feet in height, 
this arrangement shortens the distances covered in engaging in the var- 
ious activities. The main entrance of the building is in the Tower, a 
spacious lobby leading directly to a bank of four elevators, serving the 
upper floors and the basement. This hall is connected on either side with 
a lobby, controlling entrance to the Amphitheatre or the Exhibition Pool. 
The desk in the lobby directs visitors to the elevators, checks those priv- 
ileged to go to the central and wing units, and provides general informa- 
tion. The Exhibition Hall lobbies are only open at times of contests. 
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Non-members of the gymnasium can reach only the balconies which are 
provided for all working floors. To get into the working part of the 
building, one must pass the Cashier’s office on the second floor. From 
this point the main stairway becomes an exit only. Entrance to the work- 
ing part of the building from this floor is by means of an inside stairway. 
The balconies over the working floors are large enough to provide a 
reasonable amount of space for spectators at intramural events. 


The Amphitheatre unit on the right permanently houses the bas- 
ketball and tennis groups, and in addition provides for boxing, wrestling, 
and fencing contests, and exhibitions. The floor space is large enough 
for two regulation basketball courts and two doubles tennis courts. 
There was a question for a time as to the type of flooring and dressing 
which should be used to meet the demands of both basketball and tennis. 
A happy solution was provided by dressing the maple floor exactly as 
basketball desired and providing green canvas floor covers for tennis. 
This covering handles quite easily and expeditiously; tennis using the 
floor up to 2:30 p.m. and basketball after that. The parapet, eight and 
one-half feet high around the entire floor is painted green for a correct 
tennis background. The unit is self-contained with two home-team dress- 
ing rooms and connecting shower and drying rooms on one side, and 
three visiting team and one visiting officials’ dressing room with three 
connecting shower and drying rooms on the other. The visiting team 
dressing room unit has a control office to provide towels, checking service, 
and general supervision. 


The Exhibition Pool unit is in a wing on the same level with the win- 
ter sports Amphitheatre. The Auditorium is bowl shaped, with a seating 
capacity of 2187. The chief considerations here from the spectators’ 
standpoint were the visibility and room temperature. An unobstructed 
view from every seat in the Auditorium was accomplished by having a 
three-foot tread and a three-foot riser for each row, resulting in a pitch 
of 45 degrees. There are thirteen rows of seats with the last row only 
forty feet from the edge of the pool. Lighting for the pool is concen- 
trated in the skylight of a 46-foot ceiling and is operated independently 
of the general house system. The pool lighting is further supplemented 
by thirty-eight underwater lights which are placed at the sides, beginning 
at a depth of two and one-half feet at the shallow end, sloping to a depth 
of four and one-half feet at the deep end. 

Any possibility of the underwater lights glaring in the eyes of the 
swimmer or spectator is eliminated by horizontal louvres placed in the 
top half of each lense. The underwater lighting is provided as supple- 
mental lighting for the spectator and not for the swimmer. Our exper- 
ience makes us feel that the underwater lighting does not aid the swim- 
mer and if the water is the least bit cloudy, this type of lighting further 
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decreases the visibility for the swimmer, who must get his direction under 
water. 

The pool is seventy-five by forty-two feet. This width provides 
six seven-foot lanes, and the markers on the bottom of the pool are one 
foot wide and so arranged as to come in the middle of the lane. On the 
surface each swimmer’s lane is bounded by a row of continuous white 
corks, strung on stainless steel cable and fastened into end hooks and 
tightened with a turnbuckle. These cork lines decrease the amount of 
surface movement of the water, making for smoothness, and they also act 
as an additional guide to the swimmer. Naturally a man cannot get out of 
his course. Further markings include T endings of the lane markers—four 
feet from the end walls to indicate the end zones for water polo. The end 
walls also have perpendicular markers five feet deep at the shallow end 
and eight feet at the deep end to assist the swimmer in seeing the turn. 
At the ends of the pool from the water line to a depth of three feet, the 
tile was placed with the reverse side out. This presents a rougher surface 
than the true side because of a slight vertical indentation. This slight 
roughening is a further aid to the swimmer in turning. 

‘Gutters are provided on the sides of the pool only, and the gutter 
drains can be opened or closed as desired. Most of the time the gutter 
drains are closed, keeping the water at a constant lip level which is a 
great aid in killing the wash. We have always felt very strongly that 
gutters should be a mechanical contrivance to kill waves and should never 
be used as sanitary aids. The idea of gutters as spit boxes has always 
been taboo with us. As the deck of the pool is only twelve inches higher 
than the water line, individual stainless steel starting boxes, six inches 
high, are provided for each lane. The six and one-half-foot parapet rising 
from the pool deck to the first row of seats is faced with cream colored 
vitrolite in eighteen-inch squares. Vitrolite was used because it cleans 
easily and the joints were arranged so no contact is made at shoulder 
or buttock line when the bather leans against the wall. 

Three demountable frames are provided for one-meter spring boards 
and a fourth for a three-meter board. These frames can be easily taken 
down and after the diving contest, the entire pool deck is free from ob- 
structions. The pool is seven feet at the shallow end and twelve and one- 
half feet deep at the diving end, with a capacity of 248,000 gallons. Wir- 
ing has been provided for a public address system to be used if necessary, 
but it was found at. the first meet on December ro that the acoustics do 
not require the use of this installation. This meet also provided a test 
for the ventilation and it was found that with 80 degrees for the comfort 
of the swimmer on the deck of the pool, that the house temperature was 
kept down to 72 degrees—only four degrees in excess of what was asked. 
This is also a self-contained unit with three home-team locker rooms 
with showers, foot bath, drying room, steam room, and rest room on the 
home team side and four dressing rooms with similar arrangements on 
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the visitor’s side under the seat bank. A coaches’ and general conference 
room overlooking the pool is placed at the diving board end and an offi- 
cials’ dressing and shower room gives off this general conference room. 


At the back of the Tower on this same level are situated the three 


‘rowing tanks in separate rooms. Each one of these three units has a fixed 


shell in running water and also rowing machines for a second group, so 
that six crews can be working out at one time. These rowing tanks are 
the result of long study with a model one-fifth actual size. 

In the sub-basement are located three rifle ranges which are under 
the control of the military unit at Yale. 

A laundry consisting of a sterilizer, washer, extractor, and tumbler is 
also located on this floor. The capacity of this unit is about 6,000 towels 
per day. In addition to doing the work of the gymnasium, it also includes 
the Athletic Association laundry work. 

Two filtering systems for the pools are located in the sub-basement of 
the Exhibition Pool unit, and in addition to the Norwood filters, there is 
a Wallace and Ternan chlorine sterilizer. Each system is provided for 
with a relief motor. These filters deliver a complete turnover of water 
every nine hours. 


Going to the second floor—the first of the working floors—we find the 
Cashier’s office, check room, and Manager’s office. This is another spot 
for general information; towels are given out; lockers are assigned, and 
the general business of the building is transacted. To the right and left 
is situated the first tier of four locker rooms with about 674 lockers in 
each. Located at the end of these locker rooms, identical with the units 
throughout the building, are the showers, drying room, and toilets. On 
this floor also, near the elevators, is situated the trophy room. 


On the third floor, to the right and left, are locker rooms, in the 
identical location as those on the second floor. In the back of the tower, 
over the rowing tanks, we have the practice pool. This pool is 167 x 35 
feet, with a capacity of 332,000 gallons and is situated 42 feet above the 
first floor. The shallow end is four feet deep to permit teaching of be- 
ginners and ten and one-half feet deep at the diving-board end. The pool 
is provided with two gutters one foot apart. As the Exhibition Pool was 
intended for the team group, it was planned to provide two other pools 
in one hall for general swimming; one for the organized groups like the 
clubs, intramurals, red cross, life-saving, and beginners, and the other 
for recreational swimming. 

Instead of building two 75-foot pools end on end and separated by a 
permanent bulkhead, it was decided to build one long pool and install a 
movable bulkhead because of the resultant flexibility. The bulkhead, two 
feet wide and five feet deep, spans the pool and can be placed and locked 
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at any point, although we had in mind these lengths; twenty yards, twen- 
ty-five yards, twenty-five meters, ninety feet, fifty yards, fifty meters, and 
fifty-five yards. These distances represent all the listed courses for swim- 
ming and water polo both American and International, and while it is 
not the intent to use this pool very much for competitive swimming, this 
flexibility serves the purpose of this general use as much as it would a 
pool for purely competitive purposes. The bulkhead is hand drawn. Elec- 
trical or other mechanical devices for moving it were considered too great 
liabilities. Water circulation is facilitated by perforated plates in the 
bulkhead and side inlets back of the bulkhead anchorage. 

There are forty underwater lights in this pool which can be reserviced 
from the tunnel on the sides. The diving boards are the same design as 
those in the Exhibition Pool, being chromium plated and provided with 
adjustable fulcrums. The markings, tilings, and other features are the 
same as in the Exhibition Pool. This pool is provided with its own drying 
room, toilet room, and showers, and also with an office controlling these 
rooms as well as the pool itself. A feature of this Practice Pool shower 
unit is the crotch spray. After the bather has had a soap shower, he passes 
through a turnstile which trips a thermostatically controlled valve, re- 
leasing a spray which rinses the bather. This crotch unit is not used in 
the Exhibition Pool, as the team group is always under stricter surveil- 
lance than is the case in the general pool. 


On the fourth floor to the right we have a faculty locker room with 
296 lockers, and on the left the special baths. In the special baths unit 
there is a general rubbing room large enough for 16 rubbing tables. As 
this room is near the general locker rooms, the team men find it very 
convenient for their rubs and it also has the advantage of centralizing 
this training feature. This unit also provides a hot room, steam room, and 
shower room largely used by the older members of the gymnasium. A 
rest room 39 x 15 feet with 18 beds, provides an opportunity for teaching 
the underweights the value of this part of the treatment. On this floor 
also is located the Physical Education Staff Room for meetings and con- 
ferences, and a Surgery. For the time being, however, all cases of injury 
are referred to the University Health Department, as a surgeon has not 
been assigned as yet. 

Giving off the main corridor on this floor, to the right and left over 
the Amphitheatre and the Exhibition Pool units, are located 26 single 
squash courts, two doubles squash courts, 8 full-size handball courts, two 
golf galleries, and two equestrian polo cages. The squash courts are 
equipped with removable tell-tales so that handball may be played in 
them if desired. In addition to these 28 squash courts in the gymnasium, 
there are provided on the campus in the new residential colleges and some 
of the professional schools, 23 additional single squash courts. The golf 
galleries and polo cages are provided with mirrors for instruction pur- 
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poses. Three of the handball and five of the squash courts have galleries 
for spectators. The exhibition squash courts are finished throughout in 
white as provided by the rules. The rest have the floors finished natural 
maple, shellaced. In the handball courts the coloring is a buff with natural 
maple flooring, dressed with linseed oil and turpentine. There seems to 
be a great deal of controversy on squash floor finish and in handball courts 
as to whether the floors should be maple or pine. 


The fifth floor is given over largely to the facilities for the required 
program. There are ten exercise rooms with a maximum size of 62 x 64 
feet, and a minimum of 40 x 22 feet. Five of the rooms are large enough 
for games programs. At Yale we have an exercise requirement for fresh- 
men only, from the first of December to the first of April. The class of 
860 is divided into two main divisions; those who have been assigned to 
the corrective exercise group as a result of the findings of the orthopedic 
surgeon and those who have not. The first group must exercise to remedy 
amenable defects, which vary from minor difficulties to extreme exagger- 
ations, and the second group have the option of choosing some sport in 
season for their required work. The corrective work is scheduled in the 
morning, leaving the afternoons free for games and sports. The game 
rooms, five in number, permit of basketball, volleyball, and badminton in 
addition to developmental, corrective, and body-building exercises in all 
of the rooms. Five of the rooms are provided with chest weights and stall 
bars, one with heavy apparatus, and two with mirrors and display racks 
for anatomical plates. The mirrors are so arranged in these rooms that a 
dozen to fifteen students can watch the body stance and muscle action, 
front and back at all times. Located centrally on this floor is the general 
physical education office, examination room, photography room, and 
Director’s Office. 

Off the fifth mezzanine floor on the Exhibition Pool wing roof, there 
is a tumbling and diving pit. This pit is 15 x 15 feet, one foot deep and is 
filled with sawdust and loam. Divers and tumblers work off a spring 
board into the pit. A frame from which is suspended a lunger can be 
used by the divers in their preliminary work. Off this same floor on the 
Amphitheatre roof there is a 12-lap jogging track with banked corners. 
The flooring used is a composition which will stand up under all fluctu- 
ations in temperature. The parapet around this roof is high enough to 
insure the greatest privacy, making it an ideal spot for outdoor exercise 
and sun bathing. 


In the Tower proper, the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth floors are 
given over to wrestling, fencing, boxing, and general training quarters. 
All of these units are identically the same with working floors 65 x 65 
feet and spacious offices across the hall from the working rooms for the 
coaches. 
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The wrestling room has two large mats 30 x 30 feet and two 24 x 24 
feet. These mats are covered with a rubber fabric which can easily be 
sterilized and the walls are padded on all four sides. This padding is re- 
movable but can be washed and cleaned while in position. 

The flooring in the fencing room is of cork linoleum and the fencing 
lanes are of a distinctive color. Wall racks, padded targets, and mirrors 
are included in the equipment. 

The boxing room has five permanent rings and an equal space for 
free work, the walls of the free space are padded as in the wrestling 
room and five heavy punching bags are suspended from the balcony 
ceiling. Mirrors are also included here. 

On the ninth floor there is a training room in which is suspended a 
long striking bag drum, capable of carrying eight light bags at varying 
heights. This feature takes all the noise out of the boxing room to the 
great enjoyment of the instructor. 

The mezzanine floors between the sixth, seventh, and eighth floor 
levels provide balconies overlooking the working areas, as well as toilet 
and wash rooms and general storage and utility closets. 

On the roof of the Tower there is an enclosed sun porch 65 x 15 feet 
covered on the top and on one side with vita-glass for winter sun bathing. 
The rest of the space is open for sun bathing as the weather permits. 


ENERAL items throughout the building include the use of acoustic 

plaster for ceilings and celotex blocks for some of the side walls. 
All working floors are of maple with a dressing of boiled linseed and tur- 
pentine. All other floors except stairways are of quarry tile which can be 
hosed down if desired as they are provided with drains. Of course they 
can easily be sterilized. Rubber foot tubs containing sodium hypochlorite 
are placed at the exit of all shower rooms. There was no permanent in- 
stallation of tubs because of the uncertainty in the treatment of this con- 
dition. Adjustable window shades are provided on all working floors. 
Liquid soap is used throughout and laundry chutes to the cellar are lo- 
cated on all shower-room floors. 

Connected with the gym is the Ray Tompkin’s House in which are 
located the Athletic Association executive offices, undergraduate team 
managers’ offices, coaches’ lounge, and meeting rooms, lounge and library 
open to all the undergraduates of the University. One of the outstanding 
features of the building is the dormitory for visiting teams consisting of 
five large rooms with housing facilities for about seventy-five men. Each 
of these large rooms is provided with individual cubicles containing a bed 
and dresser. Recreational facilities for visitors include two billiard tables 
and three bowling alleys. 
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O DATE, the errors, omissions, and corrections in the building are 

as follows: 

We feel that the drying rooms, 20 x 14 feet, are too wide; furthermore, 
there should be a direct entrance to the shower rooms and the toilet rooms 
from the locker rooms, with the drying rooms having exits only. At the 
present time these three rooms are entered through this drying room. 

Rougher tile should have been used on the deck of both pools. 

On the third floor at the Practice Pool, no provision was made for a 
special entrance to the office except through the drying room. As people 
have to come into this office at times wearing street shoes, a special pas- 
sage had to be provided. 

In the squash courts a cat walk or small gallery should have been 
provided back of all courts. This would have been a convenience for 
spectators and instructors as well as an aid to ventilation. 

Indirect lighting should have been provided in the handball courts 
as the players occasionally lose the ball looking into the direct lighting. 
Lighting in the mirror rooms on the fifth floor had to be relocated, owing 
to the fact that the nude figure was in shadow until within a foot from the 
wall mirrors. This lighting would not have been an error except in this 
type of work where distinct muscle action must be observed. 











The Administration of Health and Phys- 
ical Education for Men in Colleges 
and Universities 


By 
W. L. Hucues, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Physical Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


WO YEARS ago the Society of Directors of Physical Education 

in Colleges (now the College Physical Education Association) 

appointed a committee to make an extensive study of the adminis- 
tration of intercollegiate athletics in a department of physical education. 
The committee was also asked to study the larger problem of the adminis- 
tration of college health and physical education. 

In recent years there has been a rapidly increasing need of standards 
and policies in the administration of health and physical education in 
colleges and universities. 

In the early sixties there was established at Amherst College a “De- 
partment of Physical Culture” in charge of a faculty member with the 
title of “Professor of Hygiene and Physical Education.” The duties of 
this official were: “to give instruction to the students in gymnastics; to 
give lectures on hygiene and other topics pertaining to the laws of health 
and life, including general knowledge of anatomy and physiology; and 
to watch closely over the general health of students.” ! 

The example provided by this far-sighted action of Amherst authori- 
ties was not followed by other institutions of higher learning for a genera- 
tion. In the early days of this program college enrollments were small, 
and the various services could be administered with some degree of 
efficiency by persons with little or no professional training in adminis- 
tration. 

The situation today is in sharp contrast to that of the earlier years. 
Increased enrollments and greater interest in health and physical edu- 
cation have resulted in the establishment of various services designed to 
contribute to the needs of undergraduates. These services, variously 
named and listed in the order of their development, include: “physical 
education; medical examinations; clinical service, both ambulatory and 
bed; instruction in hygiene; competitive sports, both intercollegiate and 
intramural; sanitary supervision of grounds, dormitories, classrooms, and 


1E. A. Rice. Brief History of Physical Education, p. 207. New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 1929. 
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commons; psychiatric service; and other variations and subdivisions.” * 
The desirability of selecting personnel with special qualifications and 
training to carry on the several services resulted in specialization. This, 
in turn, led to poor administration because the specialists were not trained 
as administrators and gave little thought to it. Departments or units of 
service bore various relationships to each other in a more or less loose 
alliance which, unfortunately, grew up rather accidentally. In a few 
institutions all units were organized into a single administrative plan, in 
others they were developed independently, or were outgrowths of the 
original grouping. As a result of this, officials who are responsible for the 
direction of health and physical education in the colleges today are often 
confronted with a situation dominated by local tradition, vested interests, 
intrenched prejudices, political influences, and an unsympathetic per- 
sonnel. Such varied interests have frequently made it incumbent on 
administrators to pursue policies inconsistent with good management. 
Changes and adjustments inaugurated are likely to be the ones which 
seem most expedient at the time. 

Years ago educators in schools and colleges recognized the need of 
a scientific approach to administration. Strayer® states: “But the charac- 
teristic of the work of the administrator even as little as fifty years ago 
was the degree in which his decisions were determined by tradition or by 
theoretical considerations which have been proved fallacious. . . . The 
scientific approach to the problems of educational administration is 
helping us to discover . . . procedures in organization, administration, 
supervision, and financing the program of educational service.” 

In the last thirty years the administration of public schools has been 
made a profession. Much in theory and practice has been taken over from 
business. Expert management and standardization have been the keynote. 
According to Newlon* “The importance of the executive and purely 
administrative function cannot be denied. . . Organization, a certain 
amount of system, is essential.” 

In the new and developing field of the administration of health and 
physical education in colleges and universities there has been, previous 
to this study, no published source of organized administrative standards 
and policies. Persons actively engaged in administration in this field have 
had no specific guides in well-organized and compact form to which they 
might turn for information, although certain books and bulletins dealing 
with special phases of the subject are available.® That health and physical 
"8 National Conference on College Hygiene, Proceedings, 1931, p. 68. New York: 
National Tuberculosis Association, 450 Seventh Avenue. 

8G. B. Strayer. “The Scientific Approach to the Problem of Educational Adminis- 
tration.” School and Society (December 4, 1926), Vol. 24, No. 623. 

4J. H. Newlon. ‘Administration of the Secondary Schools.” Teachers College Record 
(January, 1932), Vol. 33, No. 4. 

5 Bulletin No. 23, American College Athletics, New York: Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, 1929. 

W. E. Forsythe. Health Service in American Colleges and Universities, Ann Arbor: 


University of Michigan. Bulletin No. 11, August 1, 1926, Vol. 28. 
(Continued on next page.) 
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education leaders are beginning to realize the need of scientific study of 
administration is evidenced by the recent activity of the national organi- 
zations. The American Student Health Association® has a standing com- 
mittee on administration. Certain sections of the National Conference 
on College Hygiene’ were concerned with the administrative problems 
of a college health program. The need of agreement on desirable minimum 
standards for colleges and universities concerning health service, health 
teachings, and other interests and activities concerned with the health 
of college students was disclosed in the report on the Status of Hygiene 
Programs in Institutions of Higher Education in the United States pre- 
pared in 1927 by the President’s Committee of Fifty on College Hygiene.’ 
The National Collegiate Athletic Association® has conducted round-table 
discussions on the administration of intramural and intercollegiate ath- 
letics at the last two national meetings. At last year’s meeting of the 
Society round-table discussions were held on the administration of health, 
intramural athletics, and intercollegiate athletics. 

It was evident that a study was needed of standards and policies in 
the administration of health and physical education for men in colleges 
and universities. What should be the administrative relationship of college 
health, required physical education, and athletic programs? What ad- 
ministrative standards and policies should guide in matters of campus 
sanitation, health examinations, health conferences, medical treatment, 
communicable disease control, hygiene teaching, required physical edu- 
cation classes, restricted and corrective activities, student athletic asso- 
ciations, student manager systems, athletic boards and committees, sched- 
ules, finance, management of contests, and eligibility? These and a host 
of other problems of administration await solution. Even the most super- 
ficial analysis of these problems reveals the fact that no one is competent 
to undertake the responsibility of administering a program of health and 
physical education for men in colleges and universities without having 
developed some kind of satisfactory basis for his administrative pro- 
cedures. 

It appeared, therefore, that a service could be rendered by determin- 
ing and evaluating standards and policies in the administration of health 
and physical education for men in colleges and universities. Hence this 
study has been made. 

For the purposes of this study, health education was taken to include 


E. D. Mitchell. Intramural Athletics, New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1925 

J. F. Williams and W. L. Hughes. Athletics in Education, Philadelphia: W. B. sean 
Company, 1930. 

J. Sundwall. “Student Health,’ Chapter 18 in R. A. Kent’s Higher Education in 
America. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1930. 

6 American Student Health Association, Proceedings, 1931. 

7 National Conference on College Hygiene, Proceedings, 1931. New York: National 
Tuberculosis Association, 450 Seventh Avenue. 

8T. A. Storey. Status of Hygiene Programs in Institutions of Higher Education in 
the United States. Stanford University Press, 1927. 

9 National Collegiate Athletic Association, Proceedings, 1030, and 1031. 
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three phases of the health program: (1) Health Supervision (or hygiene 
and sanitation of the environment); (2) Health Service to students 
(examinations, conferences, medical treatment, etc.); and (3) Health 
Instruction (hygiene teaching). 

Physical education was taken to include all big-muscle activities: 
(1) Required Activities (instructional); (2) Intramural Sports (com- 
petitive); and (3) Intercollegiate Athletics (instructional and competi- 
tive). 

PROCEDURE 

The chairman was empowered to select assistance and advice as the 
need arose. Twelve members whose names appeared in last year’s report 
were solicited frequently and freely for advice on procedure. Because 
of lack of time and wide geographical distribution of this group it was 
necessary for the writer to formulate the standards and policies. 

Experience in administration and a wide reading of all available 
literature in the field were the principal sources for the standards and 
policies first proposed. Approximately 850 statements were written on 
4 x 6-inch cards and arranged under one of the following seven major 
headings: administrative plan, health supervision of the environment, 
health service to students, health instruction, required physical education, 
intramural athletics, and intercollegiate athletics. The statements were 
further arranged under subheadings. 

A check list was devised and used as a guide in interviewing approxi- 
mately ninety individuals each of whom was connected with some ad- 
ministrative phase of health or physical education in certain colleges and 
universities. These personal visits were not made to determine present 
status of health and physical education in colleges and universities but 
to assist in refining the standards and policies. 

The original statements were revised and refined and finally submitted 
for evaluation to a few competent judges in each of the seven phases of 
the program. 

The criteria for selecting these judges are given in detail in the pub- 
lished book. Experimentation and objective evidence are desirable in 
determining and evaluating standards and policies in the administration 
of health and physical education. On the other hand, no matter how 
desirable this method of validation may be, it is impossible, at least at 
the present time. The administration of health and physical education 
programs must go on even in the absence of objective evidence. Until 
objective facts are available the opinions of competent judges must serve. 
It is almost useless to set up a program unless at the same time adequate 
provision is made for its administration. 

Eight hundred ten (810) standards and policies in the administration 
of health and physical education for men in colleges and universities were 
formulated and evaluated. Not a single one of the 810 statements was 
judged mo value. Thirty-five per cent were judged essential and 53 per 
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cent highly desirable. It is obviously impossible to present so long a list 
here. They are published in book form by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University.‘° The Secretary of the Society 
has a copy for the library of the organization. The first two chapters of 
the book indicate the problem and the procedure. Chapter III contains 
the evaluated standards and policies in the following seven sections: 
administrative plan, health supervision, health service, health instruction, 
required activities, intramural sports, and intercollegiate athletics. 
Chapter IV contains all items which the judges believed “essential” in 
the administration of any program of health and physica! education in 
a college or university. It is believed that this list should be basic to 
any program. 

No doubt exists regarding the many faults to be found with this 
method of setting up administrative standards and policies. It is not 
claimed that all are included or that those proposed are applicable to all 
situations. There is lack of objective evidence, and no attempt is made 
to analyze in great detail many of the items included. This is a pioneer 
work, a first step. Further analysis of the items and experimentation 
is needed. On the other hand these standards and policies provide an 
opportunity, not a verdict. They should be used as guides for diagnosis. 
They provide a means whereby directors of college health and physical 
education may make a careful and continuing study and systematic 
analysis of the strong and weak points in the administration of their 
programs. This list of administrative guides is not a prescription for all 
ills but it should stimulate thought and furnish a basis for planned and 
intelligent improvement. 

In conclusion it is important to state then, that every college or 
university, regardless of size or resource, is under obligation to provide 
for the health education and physical education of its students. Not 
health as an end, not health for health’s sake, but health education be- 
cause proper health habits, attitudes, and knowledge are vital to students 
who would realize and develop their greatest possibilities. Not physical 
activity for exercise, or for a moral prophylaxis, but physical education 
because of its developmental, preventative, and educational aspects. 

The rapid development of health and physical education in colleges 
and universities suggests the need for planned and intelligent improve- 
ment in the administration of the program. The evaluated standards and 
policies, published in well-organized and compact form, to be used as 
a guide for diagnosis, and as a check list in a careful analysis of the 
strengths and weaknesses in the program are first steps toward such 
improvement. 


10 W. L. Hughes. The Administration of Health and Physical Education for Men im 
Colleges and Universities. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1932. 
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Report of the Committee on Curriculum 
Research 


By 
Wo. R. LaPorte, Chairman 
Professor of Physical Education, University of Southern California 


Presented by 
C. L. BROWNELL, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


OBJECTIVES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE COMMITTEE 
UP TO DATE 
HIS report marks the close of the fifth year of consecutive study 
‘ic the Committee on Curriculum Research, first appointed in 
December, 1927. The reports for the first three years consisted of 
presentation of evaluations in chart form based on questionnaire studies. 
The detailed summary of the evaluation appeared in the Society Proceed- 
ings for 1930, also in the RESEARCH QUARTERLY for March, 1931. The 
report for the fourth year consisted of a critical review of the committee’s 
work with an analysis of the procedures used and a proposed plan for 
the expansion of the research study. The report presented herewith for 
the fifth year deals with an analysis of the detailed plan for institutional 
research on a large scale, also with the results of another phase of the 
questionnaire study. Members of the society are urged to review carefully 
the reports for 1930 and 1931 as a background for the present report. 
The Objectives—It will be recalled that the aim of the original 
committee appointment was to secure the formulation of an acceptable 
curriculum of physical activities so graded as to eliminate excessive dupli- 
cation within a school from year to year and to encourage reasonable 
uniformity of program in all schools. 
The original plan of procedure for the committee called for the reali- 
zation of five main objectives: 
1. Formulation of a set of constituent elements to compose a comprehensive 
educational program of physical activity. 
2. Evaluation of each of these activities in terms of its developmental con- 
\, tribution to the child. 
3. Evaluation of these various elements in relation to each other to determine 
the relative amount of time to be assigned in the program to each one. 
4. Evaluation of these elements in relation to the age of the child so as to 
determine grade placement of activities by grades or school divisions. 


5. Determination of a minimum set of standards that could be considered 
essential in an all-round program of physical education. 
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The first three years of the committee study were devoted to the first 
two of these five objectives, the formulation of a set of constituent ele- 
ments, and their evaluation in terms of developmental contribution. It 
would, of course, have been highly desirable if the study could have been 
preceded by a detailed consideration of the aims and objectives of phys- 
ical education. It seemed inadvisable to undertake this, however, because 
of the very marked disagreement among educators as to acceptable 
objectives. 

It was obvious, however, that any evaluation of activities for educa- 
tional purposes must be in terms of some kind of objectives. The com- 
mittee, therefore, adopted more or less arbitrarily, what seemed to be 
five of the outstanding needs of the average individual as these might 
be modified by physical activity. Each activity was then evaluated in 
terms of its possible contribution to each of these five major needs. These 
were assumed, for the purpose, to be the objectives of physical education. 
They were briefly, as follows: 

1. The development of sound physical or organic structure and function through 
properly adapted physical activity. 

2. The development of sound social and moral qualities through the medium 
of highly socialized physical activities. 

3. The development of sound mental and emotional attitudes as a result of 
difficult, stimulating, and satisfying activities. 

4. The development of general and special safety skills valuable in self-protec- 
tion and the protection of others. 

5. The development of physical skills valuable as carry-over hobbies for leisure- 
time recreational use. 

The “all-round value” of an activity was computed as the average of 
its various contributions to these five objectives. It was assumed that 
those activities in the upper half of the ranking chart for a given school 
level, estimated on the basis of all-round value, would be the most valu- 
able ones to include in the program for that particular school division. 

Naturally, some activities which received high ranking in terms of 
their potential values are not readily adaptable to class instruction pur- 
poses for large numbers of students. Such activities might be well adapted 
to highly specialized or advanced groups, possibly for interschool compe- 
tition or for advanced classes with limited enrollment, but not for the 
mass of students. Since this curriculum study deals with activity elements 
suitable for incorporation in the general class program, it would be 
desirable in practice to eliminate such activities from the curriculum. 
Hard baseball and American football would doubtless come under this 
limitation, since they require such extensive and elaborate equipment 
and involve serious hazards. 

Grade Placement and Time Allotment —A careful perusal of the 1930 
committee report on the evaluation (appearing in the RESEARCH QUuAR- 
TERLY for March, 1931) will disclose the fact that many of the activities 
received high ratings in several different school levels. In fact, some 
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received high ratings in all grades, from the fourth up through junior 
college. This would simply indicate that such activities were considered 
unusually rich in their possibilities of contributing to the development 
of the child at practically any age level. It is doubtless due to this seeming 
richness of certain activities that it has been customary to repeat them 
over and over again in various grade levels. As a result of this continuous 
repetition the child has been deprived of the opportunity to learn many 
other valuable and interesting skills with their various contributions to 
his development. 

Since one of the major purposes of this study was to eliminate such 
repetition, the next logical step seemed to be to undertake the determina- 
tion of appropriate placement and time allotment for each activity 
according to grade levels. It seems logical to assume that each activity 
must have a peak or optimum point at which its greatest contribution 
could be made to child development or at which the child might master 
its skills most effectively and*gain maximum benefit therefrom. 

The continuation of the questionnaire study for the present year ac- 
cordingly dealt with the problems of grade placement and time allotment. 
It will be noted that this covers the third and fourth of the five main 
objectives listed in the original plan of the study as described above. Item 
5 of the original objectives was not touched upon in this year’s study, 
but has been elaborated for exhaustive institutional study as will be 
described in Part III of the present report. 

Part II of the report will describe the procedure followed in the ques- 
tionnaire study with presentation of data. 


II 


QUESTIONNAIRE STUDY OF GRADE PLACEMENT AND 
TIME ALLOTMENT 

The plan of procedure in the questionnaire study was similar to that 
of preceding years in that it called for judgment estimates of experts in 
the physical education field. In this particular case, it was important to 
secure opinions from persons with sound administrative judgment as 
well as broad educational viewpoint. The questionnaires accordingly 
were sent to members of the Society of Directors of Physical Education 
in Colleges who were in administrative positions, to all members of the 
State Directors Society, and to a large number of selected city directors 
and supervisors. A total of 215 questionnaires was sent out. Of these 115 
or 54 per cent were returned answered. 

Each rater was urged and requested to secure as much help as pos- 
sible from other experts, either in formulating his own judgment or in 
presenting additional ratings. In each case where this was done, the rater 
indicated the number who assisted him or sent in additional ratings for 
the others. In some cases, college directors called into consultation the 
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members of the department staff. Some state and city directors did the 
same. In a few instances, advanced graduate seminar groups in universi- 
ties were asked to discuss the problem in detail and formulate recommen- 
dations as to ratings. In this manner, a total of 135 additional raters 
participated in the study, making a grand total of 250. 

In determining the placement and time allotment for the various 
activities, only the original list of raters was used. This was to insure that 
no question might be raised as to the validity of the procedure followed. 
A separate tabulation was then made of the scores of the additional raters 
and it was found that in every respect it tallied exactly with that of the 
original list, so far as placement and time allotment percentage were 
concerned. This served as an additional check on the original group and, 
since there was no essential difference in the ratings, it was possible to use 
these additional raters to swell the total number. The final charts ac- 
cordingly are tabulated on the basis of 250 raters instead of 115. 

The Plan of Procedure—It was decided to estimate the placement 
and time allotment on the basis of school divisions rather than on school 
grades so as to provide for greater flexibility in meeting the situations in 
various systems. The ratings accordingly were made on the following 
basis: (1) Primary, grades 1 to 3 inclusive; (2) Elementary, grades 4 
to 6; (3) Junior High, grades 7 to 9; (4) Senior High, grades 10 to 12; 
(5) College, grades 13 to 16. 

The proposed procedure is based on the following assumptions: (1) 
that the instruction period is primarily for instruction purposes and not 
merely for free play; (2) that the fundamental rules and skills of the 
activity can be taught most effectively at some certain age level and that 
having been taught thoroughly in one or two school divisions, it should 
not be necessary to repeat this instruction later for class purposes; (3) 
that more extensive use of such an activity would be provided in connec- 
tion with intramural sports or interschool athletic participation, together 
with incidental recreational use outside of school. 

To provide flexibility in programming activities, the rating was made 
by school divisions only. This makes it optional with a given school system 
to concentrate the instruction in a particular activity entirely within one 
year of the three in a school division in which the activity is listed or to 
spread it equally over two or three of these years. The plan followed would 
depend entirely upon the type of class organization used in a given school 
system. 

It was further assumed that a range of six years should be sufficient 
in which to give adequate instruction in any one type of activity included 
in the program. Hence in order to provide for strict limitations, the raters 
were asked to place a given activity in not more than two of the five 
school divisions and to indicate the corresponding time allotment to that 
activity in each of the two school divisions selected. Emphasis was given 
to the importance of so placing the activities that they would be equally 
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distributed among the five school divisions as far as possible. Thirty 
activities were submitted and each activity was to be offered in only 
two school divisions. This would mean an average of twelve activities 
under each division. It was anticipated, however, that the first three 
primary grades would use only a small percentage of the total list, hence 
the upper divisions would naturally exceed the average of twelve. Each 
rater was requested, however, to limit the total in a given division to a 
maximum of fifteen. 

In estimating the time allotment, the percentage basis was used. The 
total time allotment for all activities in a given school division was not 
to exceed 100 per cent. Most of the raters held to this quite well, although 
some deviated from it, causing some difficulty in the final tabulation. 
The percentage method on the time allotment is particularly effective 
for purposes of programming since the school year in most cases will total 
approximately 35 weeks of actual class instruction. Three years 
would equal in round numbers roo weeks. One hundred per cent would 
thus equal roo weeks and 1 per cent would equal one week, hence a given 
rating of 5 per cent would equal 5 weeks in the 3 years, ro per cent 
would equal ro weeks, etc. Here again the actual number of weeks as 
indicated by the percentage allotment could be concentrated in a single 
year or could be spread over the 3 years of a given school division. 

Method of Rating the Questionnaire—Each rater was sent a letter 
of instruction explaining the above points and enclosing a copy of the 
rating form Chart II, also a copy of Chart I which is the reproduction 
of the comparative scores in the evaluating process for the several school 
divisions as presented in the detailed report for the third year of the com- 
mittee study. Chart I was to assist him in estimating the relative values 
of the various activities at different school levels as determined by the 
previous study. 

Each rater was also given a copy of the following instructions rela- 
tive to the plan of procedure to follow in rating the chart. 


1. Raters are requested to get as much help from other experts as possible in 
making the rating if they care to do so. Please indicate in the lower right hand 
corner of the second page the number of persons who participated in the rating of 
the sheet in case more than one so participates. Before attempting a rating, study 
over carefully Chart I which is a partial reproduction of Table I of the 1930 com- 
mittee report. Section I indicates the comparative scores by school divisions, and 
Section II the comparative ranking of the fifteen receiving the highest scores in a 
given school division. No. 1 represents first rank. It will be noted that some activities 
received a ranking of 1 in all school divisions with the exception of the elementary. 
Other activities received repeated mention. For purposes of this study, however, 
no activity is to be listed in more than two school divisions for instruction purposes. 
The rater will select the two divisions in which he feels the activity can be taught 
most effectively. Many activities were not mentioned at all in the first fifteen as 
indicated in Section II, Chart I. In order to cover the ground, however, all activi- 


ties should be placed in some two school divisions, the ones in which they seem 
best to fit. 
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2. After a thorough study of Chart I, the rater is asked to indicate by a check 
mark, as shown in the example, the two school divisions in which he would place 
each of the activities, taking care to see that no column contains more than fifteen 
and preferably not more than twelve activities. Be sure that each activity is checked 
in two columns. 

3. After the placement has been determined and a check made, the rater will 
next indicate the time allotment under Section IV. The time allotment will be 
placed in the two columns corresponding to the placement determined in Section 
III; namely, if an activity was listed as best adapted to senior high school and 
college, the time allotments would be placed under the senior high school and 
college headings. This time allotment should be evaluated very carefully and in 
such manner that when completed each column will show an exact balance of 100 
per cent. Some activities might occupy a very small percentage, possibly 2 per cent 
or § per cent or ro per cent while others might occupy as high as 15 per cent to 
25 per cent of the time. In any case, however, the total number of activities of 
from twelve to fifteen should total not over roo per cent altogether. This, then, 
indicates the entire curriculum material to be presented in instructional form for 
class purposes in that particular school division and will overlap only one other 
school division to any extent. A careful study of Section I of Chart I should aid 
materially in determining relative values of activities and the proportionate time 
allotment to be given. 


Method of Tabulating Data 


(1) Placement of activities by school divisions——When the rating 
charts were returned, raw score sheets were tabulated showing the total 
number of ratings given each activity under various school divisions 
corresponding to the arrangement in Chart II. The two school divisions 
receiving the highest number of votes for a given activity were then 
selected and the total scores for these school divisions were transferred 
to Section I of Chart III under the proper heading. In most cases it was 
a simple matter to determine the proper division since there was usually 
close agreement and a large majority score for some two divisions. A 
careful study of Section I of Chart III will indicate the total number of 
votes received by a given activity in each of the divisions selected, out 
of a possible maximum of 250 votes. The primary division received such 
a small number of votes that it is not worth while to include it in the 
chart. The only significant ratings for the primary grades 1 to 3 were 
189 votes for gymnastic games and relays; 223 votes for folk dancing; 
and 195 votes for modified games. These three accordingly were placed 
in that divisions, and will appear again only in the elementary level, 
grades 4 to 6. 

(2) Time allotment by school divisions —The problem of deter- 
mining representative opinion regarding time allotment was much more 
complicated than that of grade placement. As might be expected, there 
was wide range of opinion as to the percentage of time to be devoted to 
a given activity. In some cases this range extended from 1 per cent to 
as high as 25 per cent or 30 per cent. Fortunately, however, in most cases, 
the range was not extensive, varying mostly from about 3 per cent to 
12 per cent. It was accordingly decided that the most representative plan 
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CHART II 


Activity RATING CHART FOR PLACEMENT AND TIME ALLOTMENT 
Boys’ PuysicaL EpucATION ProGRAM oF CLAss INSTRUCTION 
Curriculum Research Committee—College Directors’ Society—-Wm. R. LaPorte, Chn. 
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Section III 
Assignment or placement of 
activities by school divisions 
for class instruction purposes | 
only. (Check each activity 
in two only of the five 
squares) 


Activity 


Section IV 


| Time Allotment by school 


divisions in percentages for 
class instruction only. (In- 
dicate percentage of time 
for each activity under 
school divisions checked in 
Section IlI—each column 
to total exactly 100%) 
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SUMMARY TABLE, SHOWING PLACEMENT AND TIME ALLOTMENT 








Section I 


Section II 


\Assignment or placement of | Time allotment by school 
activities by school divisions || 


divisions in percentages 










































































































































































El. | Jr. Hi.| Sr. Hi. El. | Jr. Hi. |Sr. Hi. | Coll. 
4-6 7-9 | 10-12 4-6 7-9 | 10-12 | 13-16 
Jo Jo Jo Jo 
1. Life saving 223 5 ” 
2. Swim. & Div. 184 204 10 10 | 
3. Boxing 210 ; 5 
4. Fencing 165 i ¥g 5 
5. Wrestling | 210 | _ 5 
6. Free Exer. | 182 112, | ef ¢ 
7. Gym. Games & | 
Relays 229 15 | | 
8. Heavy Apparatus | 185 -. 2s 5 
9. Marching 206 | 111° | on) a 
10. Tumb. & Pyr. 152 205, | 4 | 10 | 
11. Archery | 143 | | 3 5 
12. Golf | 219 | : 10 
13. Handball | 146 | i ¥ 10 
14. Horseshoes 114 162: | $i 3 } 
15. Squash | 184 | | § 6 
16. Tennis 172 | 167 ; * bh @ 
17. Track & Field | 178 | | 10 10 
18. Gym. Dancing | 133 159 | 5 » | 
19. Clog Dancing 144 | 108 PE Boe 
20. Folk Dancing 140 | > | | 
21. Modified Games _ || 237 15 | | 
22. Baseball 195 | | 10 10 
23. Basketball 155 200 | 10 | 10 
24. Football 214 | 10 10 
25. Playground Ball 211 214 | 10 10 | 
26. Soccer 148 212 ras of —s © | 
27. Speedball 150 | 113 | , tom 
28. Touch-football 193 | 123 | 6 if 5 
29. Volleyball 137 201 | Sl -* 4 
30. Water Polo | 151 : « 5 
Totals | | , | 93% 


98% | 96% | 109% 





and 175 respectively. It received a median time allotment of 5 per cent in 


Section I indicates the number of votes cast in each of the two school levels 
receiving largest number of votes for each activity. Section II indicates the median 
time allotment percentage score of the votes recorded in Section I. For example, 
Life Saving received its highest scores in the Senior High and College levels, 223 


High and 7 per cent in College. 
(Note.—The totals in the final scores did not quite equal 100, but are so close 
as to require only minor adjustments.) 
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would be to take a median score of the percentage range for each activity 
in the school divisions for which it was selected. Score charts were con- 
structed to show the distribution of percentage ratings from 1 per cent 
to 50 per cent (See Chart IV). The median percentage scores were then 
computed and these were transferred to Section II of Chart III under the 
proper school division heading. 

These scores may be considered a fair representation of the central 
tendency among the various raters as to percentage time allotment. It is 
interesting to note that in spite of the rather complicated method of com- 
puting the final percentages, each of the school division columns came 
out reasonably close to a 100 per cent total. The elementary school 
column showed 98 per cent, junior high 96 per cent, senior high 109 
per cent, and college 93 per cent. Only very minor adjustments are 
necessary to make these come out an even roo per cent. A glance at any 
one of these school division columns will indicate the number of weeks 
to be devoted during the three years to a given activity. The only one 
in which the percentage score does not equal the number of weeks is in 
the college level where the program of required work varies from two 
to four years usually. 

Interpretation of Data.—In analyzing the data as they appear in 
Chart III, it is important to keep in mind that these scores represent 
merely the central tendency of the opinions of a carefully selected group 
of experts who participated in the rating. This should not in any sense be 
considered the last word as to placement or time allotment for activities. 
It does, however, present a significant picture that should be very sug- 
gestive to any school administrator who is interested in systematic grad- 
ing of his physical education program. It can well serve as a basic skeleton 
around which a graded program can be constructed to fit local conditions. 

In some cases it may be necessary to eliminate a given activity en- 
tirely because of lack of equipment. Again it may be necessary only to 
reduce the amount of emphasis or time allotment to a given activity 
because of inadequate facilities. A corresponding increase of emphasis 
on other activities would be indicated in such cases. For example, it 
might be necessary to eliminate swimming and diving from the program 
in a given school level if no pool were available; or the amount of empha- 
sis in time allotment might be reduced, still retaining some basic instruc- 
tion in the form of land drills. 

In actual practice, it is quite probable that the placement of swim- 
ming and diving in the upper elementary grades, four to six, could not be 
realized at the present time. Most elementary schools do not have special 
teachers. Similarly they almost universally lack swimming pools. Hence, 
for practical purposes, it might be necessary to push the swimming in- 
struction up into the junior and senior high schools, taking it out of the 
elementary level. 

As mentioned earlier in this report, two or three of the activities, 
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including hard baseball, American football, and possibly water polo, are 
of such nature that they are not readily adaptable to mass class instruc- 
tion purposes. In most cases these activities doubtless would be ruled out 
of the regular class program. It might also be questioned whether such 
an activity as horseshoes would deserve a very large amount of actual 
class instruction time since the number of specific skills involved are 
so few. 

Aside from the above suggested changes the program of activity place- 
ment and time allotment as indicated in Chart III might be considered 
a fairly well balanced, graded program. It is important to keep in mind 
that each activity appears in two different school levels. The first appear- 
ance of an activity would normally call for basic fundamentals and 
elementary instruction. Its second appearance would normally call for 
advanced instruction covering the more complicated skills, the more 
uifficult rules, and the elements of advanced strategy. If a systematic 
program of carefully organized instruction were followed in such a graded 
program, it would mean that the students during the period from the 
fourth grade through college would be exposed to a variety of thirty 
different significant activities in each of which he would receive from six 
to twenty weeks (or twenty-four to one hundred class periods) of specific 
instruction in addition to all the incidental practice that he might secure 
in the meantime through the medium of intramural and interschool ath- 
letic contests. Such a program could justly merit the title “physical edu- 
cation.” Under such a plan the present large crop of “‘physical illiterates” 
in the high school and college levels would rapidly diminish. 

The graded program, subject to slight modifications as suggested 
above, would appear approximately as follows: 

Elementary Schools, Grades Four to Six Elementary swimming and 
diving, to per cent; elementary free exercises, 5 per cent; advanced 
gymnastic games and relays, 15 per cent; elementary marching, 5 per 
cent; elementary tumbling and pyramids, 4 per cent; elementary horse- 
shoes, 3 per cent; elementary gymnastic dancing, 5 per cent; advanced 
folk dancing, 7 per cent; advanced modified games, 15 per cent; ele- 
mentary playground ball, 10 per cent; elementary soccer, ro per cent; 
elementary volleyball, 9 per cent. 

Junior High School, Grades Seven to Nine-——Advanced swimming 
and diving, 10 per cent; advanced free exercises, 5 per cent; advanced 
marching, 3 per cent; advanced tumbling and pyramids, ro per cent; 
advanced horseshoes, 3 per cent; elementary tennis, 9 per cent; advanced 
gymnastic dancing, 5 per cent; elementary clog dancing, 5 per cent; 
elementary basketball, 10 per cent; advanced playground ball, 10 per 
cent; advanced soccer, 8 per cent; elementary speedball, 5 per cent; 
elementary touch-football, 6 per cent; advanced volleyball, 7 per cent. 

Senior High School, Grades Ten to Twelve-—Elementary life saving, 
5 per cent; elementary boxing, 5 per cent; elementary fencing, 3 per 
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cent; elementary wrestling, 5 per cent; elementary heavy apparatus, 5 
per cent; elementary archery, 3 per cent; elementary golf, 5 per cent; 
elementary handball, 5 per cent; elementary squash, 5 per cent; advanced 
tennis, 8 per cent; elementary track and field, 10 per cent; advanced clog 
dancing, 5 per cent; elementary baseball, 10 per cent; advanced basket- 
ball, 10 per cent; elementary football, 10 per cent; advanced speedball, 
5 per cent; advanced touch-football, 5 per cent; elementary water polo, 
5 per cent. 

College and University, Grades Thirteen to Sixteen —Advanced life 
saving, 7 per cent; advanced boxing, 5 per cent; advanced fencing, 5 per 
cent; advanced wrestling, 5 per cent; advanced heavy apparatus, 5 per 
cent; advanced archery, 5 per cent; advanced golf, 10 per cent; advanced 
handball, ro per cent; advanced squash, 6 per cent; advanced track and 
field, 10 per cent; advanced baseball, 10 per cent; advanced football, 
10 per cent; advanced water polo, 5 per cent. 

It will be noted that the elementary level contains twelve different 
activities; the junior high school, fourteen; the senior high school, 
eighteen (unless football, baseball, and water polo were removed which 
would make fifteen) ; the college level, thirteen. 

Need for Systematic Programming.—lIt is only fair to state that some 
of the raters protested against limiting an activity to two school divisions. 
It was their feeling that some activities were complicated and rich enough 
to justify spreading them over a longer range of time. Some also protested 
limiting the number of activities to fifteen in a given school division, 
feeling that most of the activities in the list should be found in each level 
particularly in the high schools. It seems essential, however, that such 
a limitation be placed in order that we might get away from the present 
“omnibus” type of program which has retarded progress toward a sys- 
tematically graded course of study. Still other raters gave up the attempt 
to rate the program and returned their questionnaires stating it was 
impossible for them to do it justice. 

Perhaps it should be repeated here that one of the most significant 
reasons for attempting to formulate a progressively graded program as 
described above is to insure uniformity of curriculum in various school 
systems. This is desirable in the first place, to make possible the estab- 
lishing of achievement standards for various school levels. It is important 
in the second place, to have such uniformity in order that students trans- 
ferring from one school to another will not be seriously handicapped by 
finding that they lack the proper background. It is quite possible that 
we will never be able to classify physical education activities scientifically 
by grade levels, beyond the basis of expert judgment. It is very doubtful 
if many of the academic subjects that are now carefully graded could be 
justified on a strictly objective scientific basis. In most cases they have 
been selected more or less empirically over a long period of time as 4 
natural outgrowth of the best experience of teachers in the field. Even 
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in the well adjusted academic fields, changes are being made from time 
to time in the arrangement of curricular material to conform to newer 
developments or findings as to the learning process or the adaptability 
of children at given ages. 

Physical education has not yet reached the status of a systematically 
organized or graded curriculum. Playground ball doubtless is the “piece 
de resistance” in many school programs of physical education from the 
third or fourth grade up through college. The real educational values of 
such an activity after a few years of exposure to it, certainly must be 
very small, at least in comparison with the possible contributions of other 
new activities. School administrators would hardly permit history teachers 
to expose their pupils repeatedly to American colonial history every year 
from the third or fourth grade up through college on the assumption that 
it was such a rich subject and the pupils had not learned it thoroughly, 
or because they particularly liked it. Yet the same administrators have 
been willing to accept that type of program in the physical education 
field. 

Even though the above suggested graded program would require 
constant change and adjustment, still it would be worth while to adopt it 
as the skeleton or backbone of the program, subject to adjustments as 
needed. Every teacher in the field probably could find some fault with 
the arrangement. This would be equally true in all other fields. The 
important thing is to secure a reasonable agreement so that a program 
can be established that can be defended before school administrators. 
It is particularly important during this time of depression that the physi- 
cal education program be graded and standardized so as to compare 
favorably with other subjects in the curriculum. Much evidence already 
points to the fact that the programs that are not well organized are being 
pointed out for modification or deletion in the economy moves being 
practiced by school administrators. Cooperative efforts in the direction 
of systematic programming on the part of physical education leaders 
throughout the country will do much to strengthen the weaker programs 
and to prevent possibilities of increasing criticism in the stronger centers. 

The Chairman wishes to express his appreciation to those who made 
it possible to carry on the questionnaire study as described in this report. 
This group included certain members of the Society of Directors of Phys- 
ical Education in Colleges, members of the State Directors Society and 
various city and county supervisors and other selected leaders. 


III 
CURRICULUM RESEARCH PROJECTS BEING SPONSORED BY 
GRADUATE INSTITUTIONS 
In the 1931 report of this committee, it was recommended that the 
committee be enlarged and the program of study be expanded and elab- 
orated to provide for extensive institutional research in various graduate 
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professional schools. The proposal involved a plan for each school repre- 
sented by a member of the committee to take the responsibility for some 
one main division of the elaborated plan of research. This work was to 
extend over a period of several years. The actual research work was to be 
assigned to experienced and capable graduate students who might use 
their material as a basis for master’s or doctor’s dissertations. The com- 
mittee member connected with that institution was to serve as editorial 
supervisor of the research project and to collect such materials as could 
be suitably used in the furtherance of the committee work. 

As a result of this proposal, Professor Clifford Brownell of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Professor Frank Lloyd of New York 
University were appointed as additional members of the committee. 

In the 1931 report, the Chairman also outlined a plan of procedure 
for the expanded research study to be conducted in the various institu- 
tions. This elaborated program was formulated on the assumption that 
a successful curriculum was to provide, (1) for adequate objectives, 
(2) for proper selection, adaptation, and analysis of the constituent 
activities or subject matter, (3) for scientific study of teaching situations 
and teaching techniques that could best secure educational results with 
the teaching units, (4) establishing of suitable achievement tests in skills, 
knowledge and attitudes, for purposes of measuring the results of teach- 
ing, and (5) the establishing of appropriate organization and adminis- 
trative standards to carry on the program outlined. 

The plan outlined at that time has since been modified and re- 
organized under the heading of five major divisions, each of which has 
been assigned to one of the institutions represented by the five members 
of the committee. The assignments are as follows: 

1. Determination of aims and objectives——This study was to con- 
sider specific needs at various ages in terms of physical, social, mental, 
and emotional factors.These in turn would lead to the determination of 
specific objectives for various age levels based on interest and capacity. 
(Assigned to Frank L. Oktavec, College of the City of Detroit.) 

2. Selection and adaptation of activities—This would involve the 
selection of the activity units, their assignment or placement by school 
levels, the time allotment, and the determination of specific teaching 
elements or fundamentals of the various activities at different grade 
levels. (Assigned to W. R. LaPorte, University of Southern California.) 

3. Determination of suitable teaching situations and teaching tech- 
niques.—This study would involve extensive experiment with different 
types of instruction procedures and situations to determine the ones best 
fitted to secure the desired results. (Assigned to C. L. Brownell, Teachers 
College, Columbia University.) 

4. Formulation of standardized achievement tests—Thts study 
would involve experimentation with achievement tests for the various 
school divisions to serve as measuring sticks for estimating the effective- 
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ness of the teaching. These would include tests of motor skills in all 
activities, of knowledge and information, and of Goa. (Assigned to 
C. H. McCloy, State University of Iowa.) 

5. Establishing appropriate administrative ee study 
would deal experimentally with various types of administrative stand- 
ards governing all aspects of program, equipment, and staff for various 
school divisions, for the purpose of determining best administrative 
plans for making the curriculum effective. (Assigned to Frank Lloyd, 
New York University.) 

It is more or less obvious that such a plan of procedure will require 
several years before significant results can be achieved on a large scale. 
On the other hand, it should offer distinct promise of very effective results 
over a period of time. Inasmuch as the reorganization of the plan of 
procedure involved considerable study and correspondence, it has not 
been possible for many of the institutions to make significant progress 
up to date. Each institution, however, already has under way a number 
of research projects dealing with its particular division. These could 
yield objective results within the next year. It is hoped that in the 1933 
report it will be possible to present some of these findings. 


IV 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


* The chairman recommends that the committee be continued with the 
understanding that the institutional program as outlined in Part III will 
be carried on as rapidly as possible by the various committee members, 
and that further questionnaire studies may be carried on by securing 
expert opinions relative to the selection of teaching units or elements for 
the elementary and advanced divisions of each of the activities included 
in the curriculum for the various school levels as outlined in the present 
study. 

Committee members: 
C. L. BROWNELL, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Frank Lioyp, New York University 
C. H. McCuoy, State University of Iowa 
FRANK L. Oxtavec, College of the City of Detroit 
Ww. R. LaPorte, University of Southern California, 
(Chairman ) 











The Effect of External Temperature 
Changes on Blood Pressure, Physical 
Efficiency, Respiration, and 
Body Temperature 


By Georce WELLs, Ph.D. 
Director of Physical Education, 
Towa City, Iowa, Public Schools 


PART II 


HE EXPERIMENT on the effect of external temperature changes 

as brought about by water of varying temperatures on blood 

pressure includes a consideration of both systolic and diastolic 
pressure. 

Procedure.—In this part of the investigation, the external tempera- 
ture changes were brought about by spraying the water of varying tem- 
peratures on the subjects. The subject was seated under the spray with 
his left arm supported on a table. Blood pressure was taken by means 
of a standard table-type sphygmomanometer. For each temperature 
considered, successive blood pressure readings were taken until a constant 
value was established. Approximately ten minutes were required for 
the blood pressure to establish a constant value. Systolic and diastolic 
pressure were read for temperatures ranging from 65 degrees Fahrenheit 
to 110 degrees Fahrenheit at intervals of 5 degrees. 

The Data.—The data were collected from forty-five normal male 
subjects between the ages of fourteen and eighteen years. A summary 
ef the data is given in Table VII and they are graphically presented in 
Fig. 2. 














TABLE VII 
Tue Errect oF EXTERNAL TEMPERATURE CHANGES ON BLoop PRESSURE 

Systolic Diastolic Systolic Diastolic 
Temperature pressure pressure Temperature pressure pressure 
Degrees F. mm. Hg. mm. Hg. Degrees F. mm. Hg. mm. Hg. 
Normal 124 .96 9% = B80 85 119 + 1.08 69 + .95 
65 126 + 1.20 73 = 89 go 119 + 1.03 69 = .95 
7° 129 + 1.53 71 + .g1 95 128 = 1.23 66 = 1.04 
75 119 + 1.25 70 + .92 100 127 = 1.39 64 04 
80 120 + 1.28 68 + .95 105 118 + 1.33 64 = 1.27 


110 114 + 1.20 61 = 1.33 
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Fic. 2.—This figure shows the effect of external temperature changes as brought 
about by water of varying degrees on systolic and diastolic blood pressure. 
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In this experiment the entire group was subject to all the tempera- 
tures including 110 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The data in Table VII show that at first there is a slight increase in 
both systolic and diastolic blood pressure. In case of the systolic, the 
highest pressure was reached at seventy degrees Fahrenheit. At sixty- 
five degrees Fahrenheit, there was an increase of 2 mm. Hg. diastolic 
pressure. Beginning at seventy degrees Fahrenheit, there was a gradual 
fall in both systolic and diastolic pressure, the former amounting to 10 
mm. Hg. less than normal and the latter 1o mm. Hg. There was but 
slight variation in pulse pressure except at seventy degrees Fahrenheit 
when the systolic pressure was highest and at seventy-five degrees 
Fahrenheit where the first sharp fall occurred. 

In order to show the tendency toward a change in blood pressure 
from the normal, due to external temperature changes brought about by 
water of varying degrees, Table VIII is presented. 


TABLE VIII 
Tus TaBLE SHOWS THE TENDENCY OF THE BLOOD PRESSURE TO DEVIATE FROM THE 
NorMaL DveE TO EXTERNAL TEMPERATURE CHANGES BrouGHT ABOUT 
BY WATER OF VARYING DEGREES 











Temperature Per Cent Subjects Showing Change Per Cent from 50-50 Chance 
Degrees F. Systolic Diastolic Systolic Diastolic 
65 + 58 + 4.96 + 76 = 4.29 8 26 
70 + 67 = 4.76 51 = 5.03 17 I 
75 — 76 = 4.29 — 69 = 4.65 26 19 
80 — 71 + 4.56 — 64 + 482 21 14 
85 — 69 + 4.56 — 69 + 4.65 19 19 
go — 78 £ 4.17 — 64 + 4.83 28 14 
95 — 76 + 4.29 — 76 = 4.29 26 26 
100 — 69 = 4.65 — 82 + 3.86 19 32 
105 — 58 + 4.96 — 82 + 2.21 8 32 
110 — 84 + 3.69 —or + 2.88 34 41 





For example, at 70 degrees Fahrenheit, 67 per cent of the subjects 
gave an increase in systolic pressure and at 65 degrees Fahrenheit, 70 
per cent of them experienced an increase in diastolic pressure. At 110 
degrees Fahrenheit, the systolic pressure of 84 per cent of the group was 
less than normal and the diastolic pressure of 91 per cent was less than 
normal. 

Conclusions —The following conclusions are drawn relative to the 
effect of external temperature changes as brought about by water of 
varying temperatures sprayed on the subjects. 

1. At first there is a rise in systolic pressure up to 70 degrees Fahren- 
heit which amounted to 5 mm. Hg. From 70 degrees Fahrenheit to 110 
degrees Fahrenheit, there was a gradual fall in systolic pressure amount- 
ing to ro mm. Hg. less than normal. 
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2. Diastolic pressure behaved similarly to systolic pressure. The first 
response was a rise of 2 mm. Hg. at 65 degrees Fahrenheit. This was 
followed by a gradual fall up to a water temperature of 110 degrees 
Fahrenheit which amounted to 10 mm. Hg. below normal. 

3. The pulse pressure changes which occurred through the tempera- 
ture changes of the water were insignificant. 


THE EFFECT OF EXTERNAL TEMPERATURE CHANGES AS BROUGHT 
ABOUT BY WATER OF VARYING TEMPERATURES 
ON PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY 


Due to the fact that many trainers resort to water baths of various 
temperatures as a means of improving performance, this part of the 
investigation was carried out in order to determine whether physical 
efficiency as measured by the pulse-ratio test was altered. This experi- 
ment is included under circulation, since heart rate and compensation 
are the basis of the pulse-ratio test. 

Procedure.—The external temperature changes were brought about 
by spraying water on the subjects by means of the shower bath as pre- 
viously described. The efficiency was determined by ascertaining how 
many steps of a standard exercise were required to produce a pulse-ratio 
of 2.3. 

The technique for using the pulse-ratio test as a means of determining 
physical efficiency has been described in detail elsewhere by Tuttle.*** 
The validity of the method for determining the amount of exercise re- 
quired for a standard ratio has been established by Tuttle and Wells.*’ 
The reliability of the pulse-ratio test as a means for determining physical 
efficiency has been reported by Tuttle and his co-workers."* 

The general method of procedure was to determine, under normal 
conditions, how many steps of standard exercise were required to produce 
a pulse-ratio of 2.3. Then each subject was placed under a shower of 
water varying in temperature from 65 degrees Fahrenheit to 105 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Determinations were made for every 5 degrees Fahrenheit 
change in temperature. In order that the physiological changes due to 
the various temperatures might become established, each subject was 
kept in the shower for 10 minutes for each temperature investigated. 
This interval of time was observed since the experiments on circulation, 
respiration, and body temperature indicated that the changes in these 
functions were established in this interval of time. It should be remem- 
bered that after each exposure to the water, a new normal pulse-rate is 
established for each efficiency determination. Furthermore, pulse changes 
due to exposure to water of varying degrees carry over for some time 
after the bath. 

The Data.— Data were collected from fifty normal male subjects, 
ranging in age from fourteen to eighteen years. The experiment was only 





* Numbers refer to bibliography at end of article. 
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carried through one hundred degrees Fahrenheit, since the time and 
exercise were so great that it did not seem feasible to continue further, 
A summary of the data collected from the entire group is shown in Table 
IX. The means for each condition are shown graphically in Fig. 3. 


Ordinate - Steps Required For 2.3 Pulse -ratio, 
Abscissa - Water Temperature Degrees F. 


35 





31 





Fig. 3. 





N 65 % 7 680 85 9% 95 100 10 


Fic. 3.—This figure shows the effect of external changes as brought about by 
water of varying temperature on physical efficiency as measured by the pulse-ratio 
test. 


TABLE IX 

Tue EFrect or EXTERNAL TEMPERATURE CHANGES BrouGHT ABOUT BY WATER OF 
VARYING TEMPERATURES ON PHysSICAL EFFICIENCY AS MEASURED 

BY THE PutsE-RAtTIoO Test 











Temperature Steps required for Temperature Steps required for 








Degrees F. 2.3 pulse-ratio Degrees F. 2.3 pulse-ratio 
Normal 32 = .26 go 31 + .25 
65 30 + .26 05 32 + .29 
7° 36 = 127 100 33 = .34 
75 31 = .23 105 ; 34 = 45 
80 $3 2 22 

= 25 





85 32 


The data in Table LX show that the response to sixty-five degrees 
Fahrenheit was a slight decrease in physical efficiency since two less steps 
were required to produce a pulse-ratio of 2.3. From seventy degrees 
Fahrenheit to one hundred degrees Fahrenheit, there is practically no 
difference in the physical efficiency, due to the external temperature 
change. From ninety-five degrees Fahrenheit on, as the temperature was 
increased the subjects apparently became more efficient. 
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Since the greatest change in physical efficiency as measured by the 
pulse-ratio test is never equal to more than two steps of the exercise, the 
data are interpreted as showing that the external temperature changes 
had no effect on the physical efficiency. The fact that beginning at 90 
degrees Fahrenheit there is a progressive increase in efficiency up to 105 
degrees Fahrenheit might carry some significance. This, we believe, is an 
artificial increase, due to the fact that the pulse rates were abnormally 
high. Campbell'® suggests that when the resting pulse is abnormally 
high, the pulse-ratio test does not give a true picture of physical efficiency. 

Conclusion.—External temperature changes produced by spraying 
water (varying in temperature from 65 degrees to 105 degrees Fahren- 
heit) on subjects by means of a shower has no effect on physical efficiency 
as measured by the pulse-ratio test. The increase in efficiency occurring 
at high temperatures is only apparent and is due to the abnormally high 
resting heart rate. 


THE EFFECT OF EXTERNAL TEMPERATURE CHANGES BROUGHT 
ABOUT BY WATER OF VARYING TEMPERATURES 
ON RESPIRATION 

Under ordinary circumstances, respiration is an involuntary process, 
the rate and depth depending on the needs at the moment, but when one 
is subjected to an environment of water of varying temperatures a number 
of points of interest are demonstrated. 

The investigations heretofore reported have dealt only with the effect 
of external temperatures brought about by submersion at isolated tem- 
peratures. In this experiment, a continuous series of observations were 
made for water temperatures beginning at 65 degrees Fahrenheit and 
ending at 110 degrees Fahrenheit. By this procedure a continuous picture 
of the respiration changes brought about by various external tempera- 
tures is afforded. 

Two aspects of respiration were studied, viz., rate and depth. 

Procedure.—In this part of the investigation, the external tempera- 
ture changes were brought about by submerging the subjects in water of 
varying temperatures from 65 degrees Fahrenheit to 115 degrees Fahren- 
heit as previously described. Respiratory rate and depih were recorded 
by means of a pneumograph connected to a tambour which recorded 
through a closed air column on a smoked drum. A pneumograph of the 
Harvard type was used and, since both the apparatus and method are 
standard, further description seems unwarranted. Time was recorded by 
means of a Jaqueth chronograph. 

The Data.—FEight normal male subjects between the ages of twenty- 
four and thirty-six years were used. This was a selected group who were 
able to withstand high water temperature. The group was limited to 
eight, since the results were so uniform in character that further investi- 
gation seemed unnecessary to establish the facts. The data collected from 
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the group are expressed in means, as shown in Table X. Fig. 5 is a typical 
record of the respiration of one subject as recorded by the pneumograph 
on the extension kymograph drum. The data are shown graphically in 
Fig. 4. 

Since only eight cases were used in this experiment, probable errors 
are omitted. The data show that submersion in water up to a temperature 
of 100 degrees Fahrenheit causes but little change in the rate of respira- 
tion. There is an increase of 3 respirations per minute when the water 
temperature reached 100 degrees Fahrenheit. The respiration became 
perceptibly faster at 105 degrees Fahrenheit, but as the temperature was 


TABLE X 
Tue EFrrect oF EXTERNAL TEMPERATURE CHANGES AS BrouGHT ABOUT BY 
SUBMERSION IN WATER OF VARYING TEMPERATURES ON 
THE RATE AND DEPTH OF RESPIRATION 











Temperature Respiration Respiration Temperature Respiration Respiration 
Degrees F. rate depth Degrees F. rate depth 
min. m.m. min. m.m. 
Normal 10 6 85 20 3 
60 20 17 go 21 3 
65 21 14 95 21 2 
7° 20 13 100 21 2 
75 20 10 105 25 2 
80 20 5 110 19 5 
115 18 9 





further increased the rate became slower. There was an increase in the 
depth of respiration up to 80 degrees Fahrenheit, where it became .ap- 
proximately normal. The greatest increase in depth occurred at 60 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The tendency from 80 degrees to 110 degrees Fahrenheit was 
for the respiration to become very shallow. At 115 degrees Fahrenheit, 
the subject experienced dyspnoea and the respiration became essentially 
voluntary. For this reason a quantitative study of the rate and depth is 
omitted. This is shown best by Fig. s. 

The interpretation of the reaction to cold water seems to be related 
to shivering, which is recognized as a reflex mechanism for increasing 
body heat. The other factor to be considered is the uncomfortableness 
of the subject due to the strong sensory stimulation by the cold water, 
causing a peripheral constriction of the blood vessels. These two factors 
are sufficient to account for the increase in respiration when cold water 
is applied. As the temperature of the water approaches the customary 
environmental temperature so that the subject is more or less unconscious 
of the temperature of the water, respiration takes on its normal charac- 
teristics. The reclining position, together with the general dilatation of the 
blood vessels resulting in a significant decrease in blood pressure is suffi- 
cient to account for the shallow nature of the respiration between 80 
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Depth & Kesptration in MM 
Rate % Respiration Fer Mun. - 


Ordinate 18-25 —Rate Per Min. 
Ordinate 10-140 Pepth in MM. 


Abscissa — Temperature of 
Water Pegrees F 
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Fic. 4.—This figure shows the effect of external temperature changes as brought 
about by submersion in water of varying degrees on the rate and depth of respiration. 
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Fic. 5.—The effect of submersion in water of varying temperatures on the force 
and rate of respiration. 
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degrees Fahrenheit and 100 degrees Fahrenheit. The increase at 105 
degrees Fahrenheit appears to be a true physiological response, but at 
about this time the water becomes a noxious stimulus, causing strong 
sensory stimulation and pronounced interference with heat loss. The 
subjects became anxious and extremely uncomfortable, so that, instead 
of permitting the natural response of a further increase in respiration, 
voluntary control is adopted and the subjects breathed as little as pos- 
sible. The report of the subject bears out this interpretation. 

Although the group is small, the tendency of the group toward the 
mean respiration depth change as shown in Table X is of interest. The 
respiration rate changes are so small that they are not included. 


TABLE XI 

Tuts TABLE SHOWS THE TENDENCY OF THE DEPTH OF THE RESPIRATION OF 
E1cut SuByECTs TO VARY FROM THE NoRMAL, DUE TO 

SUBMERSION IN WATER OF VARYING DEGREES 

















Temperature Per Cent Subjects Showing Per Cent Variation 
Degrees F. Change in Depth Respiration from a 50-50 Chance 

60 ' 

70 + 75 = 10.32 25 

75 + 75 = 10.32 25 

80 — 63 £ 11.31 13 

85 — 88+ 7.75 38 

go — 100 

95 —— 100 

100 — 100 

105 — 100 

110 — 75 + 10.32 25 

115 





Conclusions. —The data presented relative to the effect of submersion 
in water of various temperatures on the rate and depth of respiration 
warrant the following conclusions: 

1. Submersion in water of temperatures up to 105 degrees Fahren- 
heit causes very little change in the rate of respiration. At 105 degrees 
Fahrenheit, there is a marked increase in the rate of respiration, while 
above this point the water becomés noxious, due to strong sensory stimu- 
lation and interference with heat elimination, causing respiration to 
become a voluntary act by which the subject breathes as little as possible. 

2. Submersion in water up to 75 degrees Fahrenheit causes a marked 
increase in the depth of respiration. This appears to be due to the shiver- 
ing mechanism and the strong sensory stimulation of the cold water 
causing a vaso-constriction of the peripheral vessels. Respiration becomes 
shallower from 80 degrees Fahrenheit to 105 degrees Fahrenheit, due 
to the fact that the water as a sensory stimulus becomes unnoticeable 
and the general vaso-dilation of the blood vessels, resulting in a decided 
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fall in blood pressure. At 110 degrees Fahrenheit, the water becomes a 
noxious stimulation and the subject becomes extremely anxious and 
uncomfortable, breathing as little as possible. 


THE EFFECT OF EXTERNAL TEMPERATURE CHANGES AS BROUGHT 
ABOUT BY WATER OF VARYING TEMPERATURES 
ON BODY TEMPERATURE 

Other investigators have suggested that the interference with the loss 
of heat through the skin is the chief cause of the physiological modifica- 
tion brought about by subjection to water of varying temperatures. That 
the heat regulatory mechanism is interfered with is clearly demonstrated 
by the data here reported. 

Procedure.—In this part of the investigation, the effect of both sub- 
mersion and spraying water of varying temperatures over human subjects 
was studied. Oral temperature was used as an index to body temperature 
changes. This was determined by the standard clinical thermometer. The 
technique in taking temperature was the same as that generally practiced 
in recording body temperature. The thermometer was placed in the sub- 
ject’s mouth, being removed only for purposes of reading. The body 
temperature was determined for every change in water temperature of 
5 degrees Fahrenheit. The range of the water temperature was 60 degrees 
Fahrenheit to 110 degrees Fahrenheit in the submersion experiment, and 
65 degrees Fahrenheit to 105 degrees Fahrenheit in the shower experi- 
ment. 

The Data.—In the submersion experiment, data were collected from 
thirty-six normal male subjects between the ages of twenty-four and 
thirty-six years. In the shower experiment, thirty-nine normal male sub- 
jects between fourteen and eighteen years of age were used. A summary of 
the data for both experiments is shown in Table XII. 


TABLE XII 
Tue EFFrect oF EXTERNAL TEMPERATURE CHANGES AS BrRoUGHT ABOUT BY WATER 
OF VARYING DEGREES ON Bopy TEMPERATURE 











Water Body Temperature Water Body Temperature 

temperature temperature 

Degrees F. Submersion Shower Degrees F. Submersion Shower 
Normal 98° + .16 983 + 85 98% + .07 98? + 1 
60 98° © 17 90 97° = .07 984 + .12 
65 98° + .19 99° + .06 95 907 + .06 988 = .12 
70 98° + .10 991 + .15 100 978 + 17 989 = .07 
75 98% + .09 98° + .08 105 989 + .12 100? + .09 
80 984 + .08 981 = .o9 110 102 + .16 





Subjects were not placed in the shower at sixty degrees Fahrenheit 
since the lower limit of tap water was sixty-five degrees Fahrenheit. One 
hundred and ten degrees Fahrenheit was omitted since all of this group 
objected to the experiment. 
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The data in Table XII show that there is an increase in body tem- 
perature up to 75 degrees Fahrenheit. This initial rise in body tempera- 
ture is followed by a decrease up to 100 degrees Fahrenheit, in submersion, 
and 90 degrees Fahrenheit for the shower. In case of the submersion 
above 105 degrees Fahrenheit, there is a marked increase in body tem- 
perature and for the shower above 100 degrees Fahrenheit. The initial 


Sabmersion 


Shower mesccuas 


Ordinate — Body Temperature Degrees F. 
Abscissa— Water Temperature Degrees F 


101 





37 





96 Fig.6. 
N 60 6 7% 7% 80 85 390 95 0 WS iI10. 


Fic. 6.—This figure shows the effect of external temperature changes as brought 
about by water of varying degrees on body temperature. 





increase is, no doubt, due to shivering and the vaso-constriction of the 
peripheral vessels as indicated by an initial increase in blood pressure. 
The fall in body temperature seems to be associated with a fall in blood 
pressure indicating a vaso-dilation of the peripheral vessels which permits 
an excess loss of heat into the water. The subsequent rise in body tem- 
perature which is accompanied by an increased heart rate, decreased 
blood pressure, and peripheral dilation is, no doubt, due to the fact that 
heat loss through the skin is not only prevented, but heat is actually 
absorbed from the water. 
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The individual tendencies of the group toward the variation shown 
by the means presented in Table XII are shown in Table XIII. 

Conclusion.—The data presented concerning the effect of applying 
water of varying degrees on body temperature justify the following con- 
clusions: 

1. The application of water ranging in temperature from sixty degrees 
Fahrenheit to seventy-five degrees Fahrenheit causes an increase in body 
temperature. 

TABLE XIII 


Tuts TABLE SHOWS THE TENDENCY OF THE INDIVIDUAL Bopy TEMPERATURE OF THE 
SUBJECTS TO VARY FROM THE NORMAL, DUE TO EXPOSURE 

















Temperature Per Cent Subjects Showing Per Cent Variation 
Degrees F. Change in Body Temperature from a 50-50 Chance 
Submersion Shower Submersion Shower 
Degrees F. Degrees F. Degrees F. Degrees F. 
60 + 74 = 4.36 26 
65 + 76 = 4.24 + 100 24 50 
70 + 70 + 4.56 + go + 10.30 20 10 
75 + 70 = 4.56 + 642 5.10 20 14 
80 — 63 + 4.80 + 622 5.24 13 12 
85 —57 + 4.92 <7 SS B29 7 I 
go — 70 + 4.56 —- 592 5.31 20 9 
05 — 80 + 3.98 — 79+ 4.40 20 29 
100 - 80 £ 3.98 — g2+ 9.27 20 42 
105 — 50 + 4.97 + 972+ 5.83 ° 47 
50 


110 + 86 = 3.08 + 100 36 





2. An increase in water temperature from seventy-five degrees 
Fahrenheit to one hundred degrees Fahrenheit for submersion and 
ninety degrees Fahrenheit for the shower causes a fall in body tempera- 
ture. 

3. As the temperature of the water is increased still further, there 
is an increase in body temperature which continues as long as the tem- 
perature of the water is raised. 


SUMMARY 


Attention is called to the fact that in this experiment two methods 
of applying water of varying temperatures were used. Also, the subjects 
consisted of two groups, viz., high school boys and college men. Although 
the tendencies of the responses of both groups, regardless of the method 
of applying the water, are the same, the temperatures at which the 
variations in response took place vary. These variations, as pointed out 
in the previous discussion, are attributed to the differences in the ages 
of the two groups and the method of applying the water. 

When water varying in temperature from 60 degrees Fahrenheit to 
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115 degrees Fahrenheit is applied to human subjects, the following 
results obtained: 

1. The heart rate at first decreases. As the temperature of the water 
approximates body temperature, the heart rate tends to become normal. 
When the temperature of the water is increased further, the heart rate 
increases, at first gradually but at the higher temperatures in an erratic 
fashion. 

2. The systolic and diastolic blood pressure undergoes an initial rise 
which is followed by a fall which continues as long as the temperature 
of the water is increased. 

3. The physical efficiency of the human subject as measured by the 
pulse-ratio test is not affected by the application of water of varying 
temperatures. 

4. The rate of respiration is not perceptibly influenced. At the lower 
water temperatures, the depth of respiration becomes materially greater. 
As the temperature of the water is increased, the respiration becomes 
shallower and shallower until the temperature reaches a point where the 
water becomes a noxious stimulus and the depth of respiration begins 
to become deeper. This second increase in depth continues until finally 
the subject becomes anxious and the respiration dyspneic. 

5. Body temperature undergoes an initial rise when the body is sub- 
ject to cold water (sixty to sixty-five degrees Fahrenheit). As the tem- 
perature of the water is increased, there is a fall in body temperature, 
up to ninety degrees Fahrenheit in the shower and one hundred degrees 
Fahrenheit in submersion. A further increase in water temperature causes 
an increase in body temperature which persists as long as the tempera- 
ture of the water is increased. 

It is hoped that the results of this investigation will not only prove 
of value from the standpoint of merely adding to our scientific knowl- 
edge, but that it will also furnish practical information to those interested 
in the effect of water of varying temperatures on the responses of the 
human organism. The swimming coach should gain useful information 
as to the responses of his men in the pool; the athlete should be guided 
in the application of water to his body either before or after contests of 
strenuous muscular exercise; and those interested in hydrotherapy may 
be able to add to their knowledge concerning the therapeutic effect of 
the application of water of varying temperature. 
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Seasonal Fluctuation in Growth With 
Special Reference to the Clothing 
Factor 


By C. E. Turner, D.P.H. 
Department of Biology and Public Health, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


children? It is important to have information upon this point because 

of the relationship between growth and health. Those who have 
studied the question of growth suggest that there are many factors which 
influence its rate in different children and at different age levels. Among 
these are family traits, racial stock, nutrition, the functioning of certain 
endocrine glands, freedom from illness, physical defects, amount of ac- 
tivity, and the health habits followed by the child. Are changes of season 
also a factor ? 

Studies, like those of Baldwin and Wood, upon which height-weight- 
age tables are based, report that children make the following average 
yearly gain. 


[ THERE a real and consistent seasonal fluctuation in the growth of 














— —ES (as OF — GirLs 
Age Gain Age Gain 
s—- 8 yrs 4% Ibs. 5- 8 yrs. 4% Ibs. 
8-12 yrs. 6 Ibs. 8-11 yrs 6 Ibs. 
12-16 yrs. 12 Ibs. 11-14 yrs. 9 Ibs. 
16-18 yrs 6 Ibs. 14-16 yrs. 6 Ibs. 
16-18 yrs. 3 Ibs. 





It has been noted from various studies that the twelve monthly incre- 
ments are not equal. In order to answer the question of whether or not one 
may reasonably expect healthy children to show less gain in the spring 
than in the fall we have studied the clothing factor to see to what extent 
such a seasonal variation might be accounted for by a change from lighter 
to heavier clothing or vice versa; and we have gathered from previous 
studies the existing evidence on seasonal variation in the growth of 
children.* 

In considering fluctuations in growth, clothing seems to be a factor of 





*The writer wishes to acknowledge the contribution to this study of the following 
research assistants: Jean V. Latimer, Ellen F. Lytle, Ruth I. Parsons, George G. Morrill, 
and Katherine Sarabia. 
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some importance because most of the data gathered are secured from 
weighing children in clothing rather than nude, and because any difference 
in the weight of summer and winter clothing is reckoned twice in the com- 
putations usually made. For example, let us suppose that a twelve-year- 
old child gains six pounds a year, gaining three pounds in the first six 
months of the year and three pounds in the last six months of the year. 
If the weight of his clothing should be reduced by one pound with the on- 
set of warm weather in the spring, he would be credited with gaining two 
pounds for the first six months. If one pound is added to the weight of his 
clothing in the fall he would be credited with gaining four pounds in the 
last six months of the year. It would appear that he gained twice as much 
in the fall as in the spring. Actually a difference as great as one pound in 
the weight of summer and winter clothing does not often occur. The il- 
lustration shows, however, that even a small difference in the weight of 
clothing would appreciably affect statistics of seasonal growth. 

We have sought to determine the excess in weight of the heavier winter 
clothing as compared with the lighter summer clothing, and the percentage 
of children in this climate who normally change the weight of some or all 
of their clothing at different seasons of the year. 

Two questionnaires were prepared, one for boys and one for girls, by 
the use of which we could learn how many articles of indoor clothing the 
child wore, what these various articles were and whether each article was 
heavier in winter than in summer. Inasmuch as this study was undertaken 
in Greater Boston, the findings would apply only to northern states where 
a somewhat rigorous winter is experienced. Data were computed both with 
and without weights of shoes. 

These questionnaires were given to boys and girls in the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh grades of several schools. The age of each pupil was 
recorded on his questionnaire. The questionnaires from all the schools 
and grades were then classified according to age groups for both boys and 
girls, and the results summarized. This summary (see Table I A and B) 
shows what per cent of both the boys and the girls of each age wear heavier 
weights of the respective garments in winter. 

Next we weighed samples of each of these garments, for boys and for 
girls, of each age. Through the cooperation of a department store the 
advice of its clerks and buyers was secured in selecting standard garments 
most commonly sold in winter and in summer. When there were two 
standard garments which were sold in each season (long and short union 
suits, high and low shoes, and boys’ stockings) the weight of each kind 
was recorded. (See Table II.) Clerks and teachers both say that much 
lighter indoor clothing is worn by children now than ten or more years ago. 

The weights for all these garments were determined to the nearest one- 
quarter ounce. All articles of clothing worn for both boys and girls were 
grouped together according to weight and these groupings of garments are 
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TABLE IA 

(Continued) 

PER CENT OF CHILDREN WEARING HEAVIER WEIGHT GARMENT IN WINTER THAN IN 
SUMMER OR SAME WEIGHT AS IN SUMMER 


— TE ———————=== 




















Slips Stockings High Shoes Low Shoes 
Heavier Same Heavier Same Heavier Same Heavier Same 
- 8% «28.5% ~=—-28S%~=—s—i(<«é‘ésS 2 2%]~«*«dKCGM 
8.1% 5.47 54-19% 45.9% 45.9% 43.270 108% 
28.2% 39.5% 49.0% 51.0% 32.0% 94% 58.4% 
3.9% 22.2% 43.2% 56.3% 11.7% 18.3% 69.4% 
4.8% 30.5% 43.470 56.3% 9.6% 11.2% 78.8% 

52.0% 24.0% 76.0% 16.0% 84.0% 
9.0% 72.770 45.47% 54.6% 100.0% 


80.0% 40.0% 60.0% 100.0% 
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shown in Table III as heavy, light, extra-heavy, and extra-light. The two 
last-mentioned groups represent the heaviest and lightest possible com- 
binations of clothes respectively. 

For girls the ‘‘extra-heavy” clothes consisted of (1) heavy dress, (2) 
heavy long union suit, (3) bloomers (heavy), (4) underwaist, (5) slip 
(heavy), (6) stockings (heavy), (7) shoes (high). 

The “heavy” clothes for girls consisted of: (1) heavy dress, (2) heavy 
short union suit, (3) bloomers (heavy), (4) underwaist, (5) slip (heavy), 
(6) stockings (heavy), (7) shoes (high). 

The “light” clothes for girls consisted of: (1) light dress, (2) short 
union suit (light), (3) bloomers (light), (4) slip (light), (5) stockings 
(light), (6) shoes (heavy low). 

The “extra light” clothing for girls consisted of (1) light dress, (2) 
shirt, (3) bloomers (light), (4) stockings (light), (5) shoes (low light). 

In reckoning the total weight of clothing for girls, ages thirteen, four- 
teen, and fifteen, one-half ounce was added, this being the weight of the 
brassiere. This item does not appear in Table III because there were no 

















TABLE III 
WEIGHT or CLOTHING WoRN BY CHILDREN AT DIFFERENT AGE LEVELS 
Girls 
Extra Heavy Heavy Light Extra Light 
With Without With Without With Without With Without 
Age Shoes Shoes Shoes Shoes Shoes Shoes Shoes Shoes 
lbs lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 
8 2.43 1.35 2.32 1.25 1.78 0.73 1.40 0.60 
0+10 2.93 1.64 2.87 1.57 1.82 0.78 .1.40 0.57 
11+12 2.93 1.64 2.89 1.59 2.03 0.98 1.64 0.81 
13+14 3.28 1.85 3.26 1.84 2.14 1.06 1.78 0.85 
15 2.62 1.54 1.87 0.95 
Boys 
9+10 3.60 2.07 3.04 1.590 2.51 1.10 2.45 1.10 
1I+12 4.10 2.29 3.31 1.70 2.85 1.21 3.75 1.21 
13+14 4.54 2.50 3.70 1.96 3.03 1.31 2.05 1.31 





differences in the weight of this garment. So few girls wore girdles that this 
item of clothing was not entered in the computation. 

For boys the “extra heavy” uniform consisted of: (1) corduroy trous- 
ers, (2) heavy long union suit, (3) heaviest stockings, (4) heavy shirt, 
(5) high shoes (heavy). 

The “heavy” uniform for boys consisted of (1) trousers (heavy), 
(2) heavy short union suit, (3) heavy stockings, (4) heavy shirt, (5) 
high shoes (light). 

The “light” uniform for boys consisted of: (1) light trousers, (2) light 
short union suit, (3) light stockings, (4) light shirt, (5) heavy low shoes. 

The “extra-light”’ uniform for boys consisted of: (1) light trousers, 
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(2) light short union suit, (3) light stockings, (4) light shirt, (5) light 
low shoes. 

It will be noted that the only difference in the light and extra-light 
outfit for boys is the difference in the weight of shoes. These total weights 
of clothing for boys given in Table III do not include tie, belt and garters, 
which weigh one-half ounce, two and one-quarter ounces, and one-half 
ounce respectively, total three and one-quarter ounces. 

The difference of these total weights was found and a table made 
(Table IV) showing the maximum change in weight which might occur 
between the summer and winter clothing for the respective age groups, 
that is, the change from the extra-light to the extra-heavy clothing. 











TABLE IV 
- DIFFERENCF. IN WEIGHT IN SUMMER AND WINTER CLOTHING 

Boys Girls :- ay 
Maximum Weighted Average Maximum Weighted Average 
Age With Without With Without With Without With Without 
Shoes Shoes Shoes Shoes Shoes Shoes Shoes Shoes 

lhs. Ibs. Ibs. lbs. lbs. lhs. Ihs Ths. 

8 1.03 0.75 0.55 0.36 
9 1.20 0.97 0.35 0.28 1.53 1.06 0.59 0.33 
10 1.20 0.97 0.40 0.32 1.53 1.06 0.45 0.31 
Ir 1.44 1.08 0.51 0.36 1.30 0.83 0.37 0.29 
12 1.44 1.08 0.52 0.37 1.30 0.83 0.31 0.26 
13 1.50 1.19 0.48 0.36 1.50 1.00 0.26 0.23 
14 1.59 1.19 0.48 0.30 1.50 1.00 0.21 0.21 


15 0.75 0.59 O.17 


0.17 





We also determined the average difference in the weight of summer 
and winter clothing for each age group. This weighted average was com- 
puted from our definite information concerning the number of pupils who 
changed from lighter to heavier garments in respect to each item worn, and 
upon the assumption that those who did change were divided evenly among 
the possible changes referred to above. (See Table IV.) 

Although Table IV indicates the differences in the weights of summer 
and winter clothes, it is necessary to use these differences in connection 
with the actual average gains of children to realize their full significance. 
Obviously the change from heavy to light clothes takes place during the 
months of April and May and the apparent gain recorded the second quar- 
ter of the year will be less than the actual gain, by the difference in the 
weight of clothing. Similarly the change from light to heavy clothing 
takes place in the fourth quarter of the year, from October to December. 
The child’s apparent gain during the second half of the year or during the 
fourth quarter, would therefore be greater than his actual gain by the 
amount represented by the difference in the weights of summer and winter 
clothing. In order to make clear the effect of the clothing factor in pro- 
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ducing the appearance of season gain, Tables VA and VB have been pre- 
pared. These tables (columns three and four) show what the average 
child would appear to have gained in the time intervals mentioned if his 
actual gain were uniform and his apparent gain were influenced by change 
in the weight of clothing. (Baldwin-Wood figures for average gain at dif- 
ferent ages are used.) 

TABLE VA 


AppaRENT GAIN FOR HALF-YEAR AND QUARTER-YEAR PERiops 1F ACTUAL GAIN WERE 
UnrrorM AND ONLY DIFFERENCE WERE DUE TO CHANGE IN CLOTHING 











Boys 

With Maximum Clothing Change With Average Clothing Change 

Age Period With Shoes Without Shoes With Shoes Without Shoes 
lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 
9 Jan—July 1.80 2.03 2.65 2.72 
July—Jan 4.20 3.97 3.35 3.28 
Apr.—June 0.30 0.53 1.15 1.22 
Oct —Dec. 2.70 2.47 1.85 1.78 
10 Jan—July 1.80 2.03 2.60 2.60 
July—Jan. 4.20 3.97 3.40 3.32 
Apr.—June 0.30 0.53 1.10 1.18 
Oct. —Dec. 1.70 2.47 1.90 1.82 
1 Jan—July 1.56 1.92 2.49 2.64 
July—Jan. 4.44 4.08 3-51 3.36 
Apr.—June 0.06 0.42 0.99 1.14 
Oct.—Dec. 2.94 2.58 2.01 1.86 
12 Jan—July 4.56 4.92 5.48 5.63 
July—Jan. 7.44 7.08 6.52 6.37 
Apr.—June 1.56 1.92 2.48 2.63 
Oct—Dec. 4-44 4.08 3.52 3.37 
13 Jan—Juls 441 4.81 5.52 5.64 
July—Jan. 7.59 7.19 6.48 6.36 
Apr—June 1.41 1.81 2.52 2.64 
Oct.—Dec. 4.59 4.19 3.48 3.36 
14 Jan—July 4.41 4.81 5.52 5.61 
July—Jan. 7.59 7.19 6.48 6.39 
Apr.—June 1.41 1.81 2.52 2.61 
Oct-Dec. 4.59 4.19 3.48 3.39 


Table VI shows the extent to which the average apparent gain during 
the second half year would be expected to exceed that for the first half 
year because of the clothing factor. These tables are based upon the 
weighted averages of changes in clothing. 

It will be seen by referring to the data showing the effect of maximum 
clothing change that an individual child weighed without shoes may ap- 
pear to gain twice as much in the second half year as in the first, or five 
times as much in the fourth quarter as in the second. If weighed with 
shoes, an individual child may appear to gain three times as much in the 
second half year as in the first, and eleven times as much in the fourth 
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TABLE VB 


APPARENT GAIN FoR HALFr-YEAR AND QUARTER-YEAR Periops 1F ACTUAL GAIN Were 
UNIFORM AND ONLY DIFFERENCE WERE Due To CHANGES IN CLOTHING 








Girls 


With Maximum Clothing Change 





Age Period With Shoes Without Shoes With Shoes Without Shoe | 
lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 
8 Jan—July 1.97 2.25 2.45 2.64 
July—Jan. 4.03 3.75 3.55 3.36 
Apr.—June 0.47 0.75 0.95 1.14 
Oct.—Dec. 2.53 2.25 2.05 1.86 
9 Jan—July 1.47 1.94 2.41 2.67 
July—Jan. 4.53 4.06 3-59 3.33 
Apr.—June —0.03 0.44 0.91 1.17 
Oct —Dec. 3.03 2.56 2.09 1.83 
10 Jan—July 1.47 1.94 2.55 2.69 
July—Jan. 4.53 4.06 3.45 3.31 
Apr—June —0.03 0.44 1.05 1.19 
Oct.—Dec. 3.03 2.56 1.95 1.81 
1 Jan—July 3.20 3.67 4.13 4.21 
July—Jan. 5.80 5.33 4.87 4-79 
Apr—June 0.95 1.42 1.88 1.96 
Oct.—Dec. 3.55 3.08 2.62 2.54 
12 Jan—July 3.20 3.67 4.19 4.24 
July—Jan. 5.80 $.39 4.81 4.76 
Apr.—June 0.95 1.42 1.94 1.99 
Oct .—Dec. 3-55 3.08 2.56 2.51 
13 Jan—July 3.00 3.50 4.24 4.27 
July—Jan. 6.00 5.50 4.76 4.73 
Apr.—June 0.75 1.25 1.99 2.02 
Oct —Dec. 3.98 3.25 2.51 2.48 
14 Jan—July 1.50 2.00 2.79 2.79 
July—Jan. 4.50 4.00 3.21 3.21 
Apr.—June 0.00 0.50 1.29 1.29 
Oct.—Dec. 3.00 2.50 1.71 1.71 
15 Jan—July 2.25 2.41 2.83 2.83 
July—Jan. 3.75 3-59 3.17 3-17 
Apr.—June 0.75 0.91 £33 1.33 
Oct .—Dec. 2.25 2.09 1.67 1.67 


quarter as in the second. The average differences, of course, are much less 
and yet we find that when weighed without shoes children would show an 
apparent gain in the second half year of 8 per cent to 18 per cent more 
than that in the first half year. With shoes the gain would appear to be 
18 per cent to 40 per cent greater. Similarly the gain for the fourth quar- 
ter would appear to be 18 per cent to 40 per cent greater than for the 
second quarter, if children were weighed without shoes. If they were 
weighed with shoes the gain for the fourth quarter would be from 25 per 
cent to 100 per cent in excess of that for the second quarter. 





With Average Clothing Change | 
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TABLE VI 
Averace Excess or APPARENT GAIN Due To CLorHiInc Factor ALONE 
Boys 
Excess of second half-year gain over first half-year gain 
With Without 
Age Shoes Shoes 
9 26.4% 20.6% 
10 30.8% 23.9% 
II 41.0% 27.3% 
12 19.0% 13.29% 
13 17.4% 12.8% 
14 17.29% 13.9% 
Girls 
8 44.97% 27.390 
re) 48.9% 24.770 
10 35.3% 23.1% 
II 17.9% 13.8% 
12 14.8% 12.3% 
13 12.3% 10.8% 
14 15.1% 15.1% 
15 12.0% 12.0% 





These data show that differences are to be expected in average gains 
in the weight of school children at different times of the year when the 
classroom weighing is done in the usual manner with indoor clothing 
either with or without shoes. The figures give us an approximate measure 
of the influence of the clothing factor which we can apply in judging such 
figures. 

There are many data indicating that children increase in weight more 
rapidly in the fall than in the spring. 

In our studies in Malden, Massachusetts, we have observed a seasonal 
fluctuation in rate of gain. One group of 326 pupils (158 boys and 168 
girls) with an average age of 11 years, weighed with shoes and indoor 
clothing (1921-23) shows the following average monthly rates of growth: 


AverAGE Montuiy GAIN IN WEIGHT (LBs.) 
(326 children) 




















Boys Girls Both 
October-November 1.81 2.32 2.06 
November—December 20 09 15 
December—J anuary 64 1.00 82 
January—February .70 48 59 
February-March .28 42 35 
March—April 38 .22 30 
April-May .06 a7 II 
May-June .21 .48 35 
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Here October is the best month for gaining, and May is the poorest. 
Change of clothing was obviously a factor. The period from October to 
February shows a gain of 3.62 pounds, whereas the period from February 
to June shows a gain of only 1.11 pounds, a difference of 2.51 pounds in 
favor of the fall and early winter months. 

In a record of children failing to gain in weight during the different 
periods the smallest per cent was in October to November, and the largest 

in the one from April to May. (See Table VII.) 


TABLE VII 

_ TABLE SHOWING THE PERCENTAGES OF CHILDREN FAILING TO GAIN IN WeIGHT During 
THE DIFFERENT PERIODS (326 CHILDREN) 

(Weights with indoor clothes and shoes) 


Oct—Nov. Nov.—Dec. Dec.—Jan. _ an.—Feb. : . Ape-May 1 


Jan.—Feb. Feb—Mar. Mar.—Apr. Apr—May May-June 




















11.3 44.5 28.5 34-7 44.2 45.4 50.3 43.9 
Oct.—Dec. Nov.—Jan. Dec.—Feb. Jan—Mar. Feb.—Apr. Mar—May Apr.—June 
12.2 27.6 22.1 30.7 34.6 42.0 44.1 
Oct.—Jan. Nov.—Feb. Dec.—Mar. Jan.—Apr. Feb—May Mar.—June ie 
98 22.4 18.7 24.8 i 36.5 
Oct._Feb. Nov.—Mar. Dec.—Apr. Jan.—-May Feb.—June 
6.4 18.7 15.0 26.7 31.6 
Oct.—Mar. Nov.—Apr. Dec.—May Jan.—June 
5.5 14.7 14.7 21.4 
Oct: —June 
4.3 





During 1921 to 1923 average increases in weights were found for a 
period of October to March and March to June, for both boys and girls, 
in an experimental group having a health education program, and in a 
control group having no such program. Children were weighed in shoes 
and indoor clothing. The average monthly increases for each period are 
shown below: 


AvERAGE Montuiy GAIN 





October to March March to June 
Experimental 
132 boys 1921-22 0.834 pounds 0.16 pounds 
132 boys 1922-23 .76 pounds .224 pounds 
141 girls 1921-22 87 pounds .403 pounds 
141 girls 1922-23 .732 pounds .405 pounds 
Control 
107 boys 1921-22 0.656 pounds 0.027 pounds 
107 boys 1922-23 .585 pounds 040 pounds 
95 girls 1921-22 .686 pounds 53 pounds 


95 girls 1922-23 .608 pounds 54 pounds 
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These results show consistently that during the months of October to 
March both boys and girls in the two groups, during both years showed 
much better gains than during March to June. 

Let us review the evidences of seasonal fluctuation in growth which 
have been presented by other investigators. 

The earliest study of seasonal fluctuation in the rate of growth is that 
of Malling-Hansen ** (1883), Director of the Deaf and Dumb Institute 
in Copenhagen. This study is summarized by Dr. Roberts.’ 

His observations and weighings were carried on over a three-year 
period. He used seventy boys of the ages nine-fifteen years. He weighed 
these boys in groups of sixteen and eighteen on coal scales four times a 
day except during the period of the summer vacation. He reports three 
periods of growth: 

1. Maximal period—August 1 to December 15. The daily gains dur- 
ing this period were two or three times that of the middle period. 

2. Mean or middle period—December 15 to April 30. The gain of 
many groups in this period was lost during the minimal period. 

3. Minimal period—April 30 to July 30—slight gain, no growth or loss 
in weight. He also concluded from his observations that there were sea- 
sonal variations in rate of gain in height which were in general the re- 
verse of variations in weight, but most later workers fail to corroborate 
this finding. 

One of the more recent studies, that conducted by W. T. Porter * 
(1920), is often quoted as showing evidence of seasonal fluctuation in 
weights of school children. He began with several thousand of the young- 
est Boston School children and followed them throughout the period of 
their school life. In all his measurements, taken monthly from September 
to June each year for eight years, he used the individualizing method in 
contrast to the generalizing method which was used by Malling-Hansen. 
His figures show a maximal gain in the fall and early winter, and a 
period of minimal gain in the late spring and early summer. His average 
gains for boys and girls for September to January, and February to June 
are as follows: 


SEPTEMBER—JANUARY FEBRUARY—JUNE 
ieee 2.79 Ibs. 0.71 Ibs. 
Boys oe aga a Pale 3.40 Ibs. 0.82 Ibs. 


This gives a ratio of 4.1:1 for the boys and a ratio of 3.9:1 for the 
girls. 

Porter’s chart shows that the largest monthly gain was made from 
December to January; the next largest gain from September to October; 
the third from November to December, and the fourth from October to 
November. During the period from May to June an average loss of weight 
was recorded and from April to May the poorest gain. 





*Numbers refer to bibliography at the end of the article. 
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He states that the difference in the weight of summer and winter 
clothing is not adequate to account for the variations shown because the 
fall gains begin long before a change to winter clothing is necessary and 
the gradual loss in the spring sets in before the heavy winter clothing is 
discarded. However, no actual data on the weight of clothing were given. 

Another recent study made on this subject is that by Dr. Haven Emer- 
son * (1927), based on records of 833 children 5 to 10 years of age in 
Honolulu, New York, and Toronto. He concludes that there is a seasonal 
variation which is an “accidental phenomenon,” “an expression of un- 
favorable environmental conditions affecting the child.”’ He sights as 
evidence 665 cases of arrested growth or loss in weight over a period of 2 
or more months. Twice as many such cases occurred between January 
and May as in the July to November period. The writer goes a step 
further to discuss the cause of these seasonal differences. 

Beyond saying that gross errors in clothing were avoided, he does not 
consider clothing a factor. This probably means that children were 
weighed in indoor clothing. He points out that seasonal fluctuation in the 
amount of sickness, particularly of respiratory diseases, may account to 
an appreciable degree for seasonal fluctuations in growth. Of the 665 
cases of arrested growth or loss in weight (over a period of 2 months or 
longer) 209 showed records of one or more illnesses. 

L. E. Holt and H. Fales ® (1923) studied 346 children in an institu- 
tion in New York. The environment for all children was similar and 
under control. Food, rest, clothing, exercise, and other daily activities 
were the same. Their age limits were (for boys) 4-14 years, and (for 
girls) 4-16 years. There were no children in the group who had any 
marked physical defects, although there were some cases of malnutrition. 
During the two years and seven months that the study was conducted, 
there were no epidemics of communicable disease, and there was prac- 
tically no illness. 

These children were weighed once a month without shoes and with 
usual indoor clothing. The weights for summer and for winter clothing 
were found by making various weighings of the average clothing worn in 
winter and summer, not including shoes, coats or sweaters, and estimated 
to vary one-half pound for both younger and older children. 


Size or CHILD SUMMER CLOTHES WINTER CLOTHES 
Weight 60 Ibs. and over 1.5 pounds 2 pounds 
Height 50 inches and over § 
Weight 40-60 pounds | I pound 1.5 pounds 
Height 35-50 inches j 


The boys’ and girls’ clothing weighed practically the same. The 
weights of the children reported here were all reduced to net weights by 
making the deduction for clothing referred to above. The article does not 
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indicate for which months the summer and winter weight of clothing were 
used in making these corrections. 

It was found in this study that the rate of increase in growth from 
June to December exceeded that of December to June as shown in the 
following table. 


Boys GIRLS 
December—June gain 2.295 lbs. 3.355 Ibs. 
June-December gain 3.692 Ibs. 3.431 Ibs. 


The difference in gain is notably more striking, however (see table 
following), if we divide the year from January to July, and from July 
through the end of the year. We also see that the figures of actual average 
gain in weight by months during the two and a half years of the study 
show that October and November were the months of greatest gain, and 
May, June, and July were the months of poorest gain. 


AVERAGE GAIN IN PouNDsS 











Boys Girls Total 
January 0.40 Ibs. 0.325 362 
February 0.125 0.45 .287 
March 0.85 0.50 675 
April 0.825 0.50 662 
May 0.03 0.93 48 
June 0.36 0.166 .263 
2.590 2.871 2.729 
July 0.3 0.233 .266 
August 0.5 0.633 566 
September 0.466 0.633 549 
October 1.466 0.90 1.183 
November 0.6 0.866 733 
December 0.065 65 357 
3.397 3.915 3-654 
Total 5.987 6.786 5.383 


The conclusions of these workers are that: 

1. Seasonal fluctuations need not occur. 

2. The annual increment of gain of healthy children is very regular. 

3. No rule can be laid down as to the amount of gain a child should 
make each month, nor can it be said that at any particular month or 
period the increase in weight is regularly more rapid, and at another period 
regularly slower than the average rate for the year. 

4. The tendency, however, is certainly toward a more rapid gain in 
the autumn months. 

5. The children studied, in regard to whom seasonal differences in 
diet and environment were insignificant, showed a marked but irregular 
variation in monthly gain. It seems probable that a difference in activity 
may account for some of the difference between summer and autumn 
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gains, since the marked activity of the vacation months is usually reduced 
when children spend four or five hours a day in school. 

6. Monthly gains are not regular but periods of two or three months . 
of little gain are likely to be followed by a period of greater gain. 

Bleyer ° (1917) studied a thousand children, half of them one year of 
age, and half of them two years of age, who were brought to the Well Baby 
Conferences at Washington University Dispensary. Only children with 
no defects were used and the observations covered a period of five years. 
The object of his study was to determine whether or not seasonal variation 
in growth exists in very young children. He concluded that children both 
one and two years of age do show such a variation, but it is more marked 
in the second year of life than in the first. 

He calls the period from mid-summer to late fall the period of ac- 
celeration, winter a period of retardation, and spring and early summer a 
period of greater retardation. He does not believe diet or temperature 
can explain this variation because diets “were substantially the same 
through the periods of observation,” and the best gains occurred “during 
the time of greatest heat.” The variation, however, was less marked in 
breast-fed than in bottle-fed babies. His figures for gains at different 
seasons are as follows: 


1-year-old-children May—October 140.7 grams 
November—April 126.6 grams 
2-year-old-children June 55.5 grams 
October 123.8 grams 
April—July 77. grams 
August—November 113. grams 
December—March 86 grams 


This work does not consider variations in the amount of direct sun- 
light received by the child or the amount of vitamins in the milk. 

The study contributes to two points in particular. First, it makes clear 
that seasonal variation in weights of older children may be due to some- 
thing besides the influence of school routine, and vacation periods, since 
school activities would not influence these young children. Second, it 
suggests that increased gains in fall and winter are not due to a drop in 
temperature since these children gained more during the hottest weeks. 
In regard to this point it should be remembered that the infant or very 
young child does not exhibit marked increase in activity during the 
hottest periods as does the ordinary school child. 

Chaney * (1923), in observing a group of older children ( Berkeley, 
California) who were receiving special nutritional care, noted a seasonal 
variation as indicated by the following average gains: 


October-December .73 kilograms (1.56 lbs.) 
January—March .56 kilograms (1.19 lbs.) 
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These children were weighed weekly at approximately the same hour 
of the day with shoes, sweaters, and coats removed. Height was taken 
without shoes to the nearest one-fourth inch. Age was recorded to the 
nearest birthday, and weight recorded to the nearest one-fourth pound. 
All children in this group had previously received a physical examination, 
to determine whether or not they had any physical defect which might 
prevent them from gaining. Any with such defects were not included in 
the group. All other children 7 per cent or more underweight made up the 
group. A supplementary lunch of milk, graham crackers, and oranges was 
provided for these children at recess. In comparing the seasonal growth 
of the children involved only those who had the same type of luncheon 
throughout the entire experiment were used. “The observed gain for each 
child during the winter period was greater in every case than was the gain 
in the spring.” 

He also noted that when children were placed under special nutritional 
care early in September and discharged late in December or early in 
January, most encouraging progress was usually made. However, when 
the children were placed under the same care in May and carried through 
July, decidedly discouraging results were obtained. 

In his conclusions he states that the present method of computing the 
expected gains for one month by dividing the average yearly increment 
by twelve must be abandoned for a method which takes into account the 
well recognized trend of seasonal fluctuations. 

Hunt, Johnson, and Lincoln* feel that the experience of their workers 
in dealing with both underweight and average weight children over a 
period of two years and four months gives evidence that a seasonal varia- 
tion in growth exists, both for weight and height, that variation in weight 
is the more marked of the two, and that it falls more consistently than 
does variation in height in the same period of the year. It was their ex- 
perience “that the factor of seasonal variation” causes weight increases 
to be relatively slight during the second term of school. 


The following table has been selected from their data as representing 
a typical group. 


GAINs in WEIGHT AND HEIGHT OF First GrapE CHILDREN 











Control Group Nutrition Class Group 

Weight Height Weight Height 
October—October 5.41 Ibs. 2.13" 5.62 Ibs. 2.24” 
October—-February 2.57-47.590 0.30-14.1% 3.63-64.6% 0.57-25.47 
February—J une 1.55-29.79% 1.03-48.37% 1.02-18.1% 0.81-36.2% 
June-September 1.29—23.8% 0.80-37.6% 0.97-17.3% 0.86—38.4% 











These were first-grade children, the average age for the two groups 
combined being 6.3 years at the beginning of the study. The experimental 
group began with forty boys who were more than 7 per cent below average 
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weight, but two were dropped and eight were replaced during the period 
of the study. The control group consisted of 47 boys ranging from 8 per 
cent underweight to 6 per cent overweight. The above table shows their 
growth record in height and weight over a period of one year. 

Examination of the gain in weight shows that there was no sig- 
nificant difference in the average gain of the two groups over the whole 
year period. For both groups the rate of gain was more rapid between 
October and February than between February and June and it would 
seem that the sharp improvement in the program of living for the nu- 
trition group children at the beginning of the school year made this dif- 
ference more marked with them. It will be seen that during the summer 
time when both groups were on vacation the control group gained more 
than the nutrition group. The children were always weighed without shoes 
and with lightest indoor clothing, and at approximately the same time of 
day. The differences in weight increase in the October-February period 
as compared with the February-June period seem to be more than could 
be accounted for by changes in clothing although this doubtless was a 
factor. 

Over a full-year period the increase in height for the nutrition group 
was greater, but not significantly greater, than that for the control group. 
Both groups, however, have a height increase between February and June 
which is greater than that between October and February. The fact that 
the nutrition group gained at a somewhat more uniform rate than the 
control group would suggest that perhaps the nutrition class program 
compensated in part for less hygienic conditions of living through the 
months of less sunlight and more severe cold. Certainly the relatively 
poor growth in height for the control group during the period of October 
to February is the more marked. 

These data are secured from small groups of children but they do 
suggest the tendency of children in rather poor circumstances in a large 
city to gain more rapidly in weight between October and February and 
more rapidly in height during the other eight months. 

L. E. Holt ® (1918) reports evidence of seasonal fluctuation in growth 
from observations of the boys in the Browning School of New York City. 
These boys were nearly all from wealthy American homes with high stand- 
ards of nutrition and care. Their ages ranged from 5 to 16 years. Of the 
703 observations made on weight for the six months from November to 
May and from May to November the average gain for the summer six 
months was one and one-half pounds greater than for the same boys dur- 
ing the six winter months. The same observation was made for growth in 
height. Of 544 observations on height, the average increase was .36 inches 
greater for the summer six months than for the winter six months. 

The weights were taken semi-annually without clothes over a two- 
year period. No record of the total gains in weight or height is included in 
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this report. This worker calls the summer period the one of most rapid 
gain, but because of the way he has divided his months, using May’ to 
November for his summer period, he has thus included the early fall 
months in the period of most rapid growth. These studies may be said to 
be in line with others indicating that there is more rapid growth in late 
summer and fall than in spring. 

Dr. Godin *® (1920) quotes the views of several workers on this sub- 
ject. The only figures given are those of Carlier,* Physician Major of the 
French Army, who compares gain in weight and height in summer and 
winter among a group of subjects thirteen and one-half to fifteen and one- 
half years of age. In what he terms as “summer” gain and “winter” gain 
there is a weight difference of 1.778 kilograms, and in height a difference 
of 1.2 cm.—winter weights and summer heights being highest. There is no 
statement as to what months these two terms include, but a seasonal dif- 
ference in rate of growth is demonstrated. 


AVERAGE TOTAL INCREASE IN SUMMER AND IN WINTER OF WEIGHT AND HEIGHT 
Boys from 12% to 15% Years of Age 


ai § Winter 9.489 kg. 
Weight ) Summer voce he. 
Height { Winter 6.5 cm. 
| Summer 7.7 cm. 


Wood and Rowell ** (1927) refer to a seasonal fluctuation in weight, 
and give change of clothing to suit weather conditions as one of the factors. 

James Kerr '* (1922) refers to findings of various workers in this field, 
several of which have already been mentioned in this article. Reference 
is made to Wahl who for nine years (1884) weighed the girls in a Danish 
high school in April and October and found summer increase in weight to 
be 6.30 per cent against the winter increase of 4.87 per cent. 

Dr. Jane S. Greig '* and other Australian observers note that in the 
Southern Hemisphere rapid gain in weight of children is made during 
March, April, and May. The gain begins in February, one of their hottest 
months. Dr. Fitt '* (1923) made observations of growth among Mel- 
bourne school children, and found that, dividing their year into two 
periods, February-July and August-January, the increase in weight of 
350 children aged 7-14 years averaged 440 grams in the first season, com- 
pared with 127 grams in the second. Individual variation was not less 
than 2:1 and in some cases it was 19:1. Growth in height was in reverse 
order, 0.38 mm. in fall and winter, against .46 mm. in spring and summer, 
with greatest rise in August. 

C. C. Hall ** (1910) who has kept measurements of his scholars at 
Beccles for many years notes that “little increase in weight is usual in 





*Dr. G. Carlier, Physician Major of the Army, “Extract Des Memoires de la Societe 
Pommaapelegic de Paris,” 2e serie, t. IV, 82 pages. Recherches Anthropometriques sur la 
roissance. 
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the summer term. Boys frequently lose weight during their summer 
holidays at home. The greatest increase of weight takes place invariably 
in the autumn term during the latter half of which the boys are perforce 
comparatively inactive, but lose a little of their fitness.” 

Orr and Clark ** observed 657 children attending public day schools 
in Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, and Peterhead. The children were from 
7 to 11 years of age and were on ordinary home diets. Measurements were 
taken by one observer, and children weighed and measured at the same 
time of day, without shoes but with indoor clothing. The average weight 
of clothing was ascertained month by month and the necessary addition 
or deduction made in the final weight. Weights were taken to the nearest 
quarter of a pound—heights to the nearest eighth of an inch. 


WEIGHT: MEAN INCREASE IN Pounps 


Period Boys Girls 
December—March ............. 1.4677 1.0149 
eee 7423 1.1674 
July-September ............... 1.7070 1.8268 
October-December ............ 1.8741 1.2808 


Greatest weight increase was shown in the quarter, July, August, Sep- 
tember; second greatest in the quarter, October, November, December. 
The small increase made by the boys during the second period (April- 
June) may have been due to increased activity in practicing for school 
sports. 

Records were analyzed as to the number showing no gain or definite 
loss of weight in the different periods. 


Period Boys Girls 

I. December—March 12.4% 22.7% 
II. April-June 23.2% 16.8% 
Ill. July-September 6.5% 4.7% 
IV. October-December 12.5% 16.5% 


Height observations showed a maximum height increase from April- 
June; the minimum occuring in October-December. 

Clark and Orr conclude that definite seasonal fluctuations occur dur- 
ing annual weight increase. They agree with Malling-Hansen in believing 
that maximum increase in height is associated with minimum increase in 
weight. 

SUMMARY 


Changes in the weight of the clothing at different seasons must be 
taken into consideration in estimating expected gains in weight among 
school children and in determining seasonal fluctuations in actual growth. 
Figures are given to indicate the quantitative effect of the clothing factor 
upon growth data. 

Reported studies indicate that, with due allowance for the clothing 
factor, there is some seasonal variation in rate of gain in school children. 
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From the limited available data on pre-school children, it would seem that 
a seasonal variation in growth occurs also among this age group. Most 
of the workers give evidence that fall and early winter are the periods of 
most rapid gain in weight, while in many instances figures indicate that a 
greater rate of increase in height occurs at the time increase in weight is 
progressing slowly. Monthly rates of gain in weight show that October 
is most commonly the month of most rapid gain and April, May, or June 
the month of slowest gain. In the southern hemisphere the seasons of 
slow and rapid growth are reversed. 

The data suggest that seasonal changes in rate of growth are due to 
seasonal changes in habits of living, especially changes in activity and 
diet, in that children with a more satisfactory and more uniform program 
of living generally showed less seasonal fluctuation than other groups. 
Infants fed on mother’s milk showed less seasonal fluctuation than those 
fed on cow’s milk. The drop in the rate of gain in weight with the onset 
of warm weather is usually greater for boys than for girls. This may be 
related to a sharper change in the amount of activity on the part of the 
boys. 
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Individual Differences in Interests and 
Physical Traits as Related to High 
School Girls in Physical 
Education* 


By ERNA DRIFTMIER 
Supervisor of Teacher Training, Department of Physical Education for 
Women, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


ORKING on the assumption that greater and more lasting 
benefit is derived from a physical education program if the 


interests of the individual are recognized and considered, 
various attempts were made to discover the interests of about two hun- 
dred and fifty high school girls in respect to physical education activities. 
Assuming further that the physical traits of the individual including her 
stature and her motor ability, and also her intelligence quotient, may in 
some way affect or modify the interests of the individual, these measure- 
ments were obtained and an attempt was made to find such possible 
relationships. 

If such a study would enable one to administer a program in physical 
education that would be personally satisfying to every girl the value 
would be unquestioned. The joy a teacher would experience in such a 
situation would be worth working for not to mention the even more-to- 
be-desired result of giving the girls a program with greater benefits in 
their immediate experiences and in the more lasting carry-over which 
it is assumed follows complete satisfaction in an activity. 

The physical education programs of the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations are perhaps more frequently built upon 
the interests of their class members than are the programs in the public 
schools. For where patronage is dependent upon interest, it is early 
recognized as an essential factor and one not to be ignored. In the public 
schools the physical education programs are too often superimposed 
upon the pupils and it is a question of how fully the judging adult is 
cognizant of the individual interests of the pupils when the choice of 
physical education activities is concerned. 

According to Gates' individuals of the same age differ greatly in every 
trait that has been measured or estimated and individual variations are 
found in aptitudes for special subjects as arithmetic, spelling, music, or 


* Digest of a Master’s Thesis, University of Iowa, 1932. 
1 Gates, Elementary Psychology. P. 50. 
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athletics. It is to be expected that when interests are examined similar 
variations will be found to occur. 

Lehman and Witty’ in their study of the psychology of play activities 
have made a significant contribution to the question in finding that the 
greater sociability of the negro children led to a resultant choice of group 
activities in preference to more individual types of play. They also found 
that there is a tendency for children to become slightly less social in their 
play with increase in chronological age although there is no one age 
group that could be designated as social or individualistic on the basis of 
the play behavior therein revealed. The most striking result, however, 
of their study of individual differences was the enormously wide range 
of these differences in respect to those activities which are best liked, and 
so few of them in which anything approaching unanimity of interest was 
demonstrated. 

These authors conclude that since the lack of unanimity of play 
interest was repeatedly found even when such factors as age, sex, race, 
season, neighborhood, et cetera, were kept constant, it seems logical to 
infer that a chief factor in play behavior is that of individual differences 
of interest. 

In Carl Seashore’s* measure of musical talent it was suggested that 
likes and dislikes as stated by children and even by adults are a very 
doubtful indication of talent. This causes the question to be raised 
whether or not aptitude for certain physical activities will determine or 
modify the individual’s interest in those activities. 


PART I 
PROCEDURES USED IN DETERMINING INTERESTS 


All the data collected were obtained in the Creston High School, with 
an enrollment of a little less than three hundred girls. In attempting to 
discover the dominant interests of high school girls in physical education 
activities, several methods were used. In the fall of 1929, the following 
method was inaugurated and carried out for one semester. 

The girls were told that for a six-week period they could choose, plan, 
and carry out their favorite type of activity as far as space, equipment, 
and a reasonable consideration for the others of their class permitted. 
They were to organize themselves into squads of any size from one to 
twenty or more as desired; each squad would choose leaders from within 
its group as leaders were found necessary; there would be at their disposal 
all equipment available, the pertinent books in the library, and the aid 
of the teacher when they requested it. Several suggestions were made to 
stimulate them to do consistent work toward a finished program in their 
chosen activity, namely, that at the end of the six weeks, members of 





2H. C. Lehman, and P. A. Witty, Psychology of Play Activities. 
3 Carl Seashore, /ntroduction to Psychology. Chapter 24. 
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each group would present to the rest of their class the work they were 
doing and the teacher would grade them upon the actual work ac- 
complished. For additional motivation the principal of the school sug- 
gested that the best work in all the classes be combined for a high school 
assembly program. 

A weekly bulletin was prepared by the teacher giving the general 
trend of the class work reporting the final programs in detail with the 
number of girls participating in each event. It should be noted that the 
above program was carried out entirely in the gymnasium because at 
that time no outdoor play space was near enough to be accessible for 
the class work. The regular after-school athletic program on a distant 
field was carried on quite independently of the indoor program. 

In the fall of 1930, the next step was made to discover the interests 
of the girls. A questionnaire was prepared (shown later in article) listing 
all activities that might interest the girls and allowing for additional ones 
to be written in as they desired to do so. The girls were asked to check 
in one of three columns their reaction to each activity named. The fol- 
lowing phrases headed the columns: “Enjoy or would enjoy very much,” 
“Would like a little, not very much,” “Averse to doing.”’ A fourth column 
was headed with the phrase “I should like specific coaching in.” Then 
the girls were asked to look over again the items checked in the first 
column, this time marking their first, second, and third choice. These 
questionnaires were handed out to each group as they appeared for their 
first class; they were checked, and returned before the end of the period. 
The results of the 264 questionnaires were then compiled. 

A third method which brought in interesting returns was to take one 
class period in each of the three months, February, March, and April, 
during which the girls were asked to write upon blank papers, that were 
given them, everything they would consider play or recreation (not work) 
that they could remember having done during the week of seven days 
just preceding. Out of this list which included everything from listening 
over the radio and playing with the baby to horseback riding and playing 
football with little brothers, all items having sufficient activity were 
recorded. For example, listening to the radio, car riding, and attending 
the theatre were not included in the final compilation but all dancing, 
rope-skipping, playing football, et cetera, were used. 

The final study was made in the following manner. For several days 
the gymnasium was prepared before class time with all possible equip- 
ment. The tennis net was put up with several racquets and balls near by; 
basketballs were placed under the baskets; balls and bats were at one 
end; ring tennis courts were prepared under the balcony together with 
horseshoes and table tennis, the parallel bars (the only heavy apparatus), 
jumping standards with mats, mats for tumbling, and hurdles all found 
room along the sides; a volley ball and a large “serve-us’’ ball were also 
out; clogging and folk dance music was placed on the piano. Then a 
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notice was placed upon the bulletin board at the entrance of the locker- 
room that the teacher would probably be quite late, the girls could go 
down and do whatever they wished until she arrived. Several dependable 
leaders were given cards and pencils and asked to cover as unobtrusively 
as possible the number and names of girls engaged in each activity in 
their respective sections of the room. 


METHODS OF OBTAINING MEASURES OF PHYSICAL TRAITS 


The physical measurements were recorded in English units.- Hip 
breadth was the caliper measurement taken at the crest of the ilium; 
the shoulder breadth was similarly taken at the acromion processes; 
while the circumference of chest at the ensiform level was taken with 
linen tape. 

For the motor ability record the Brace M and N test records that had 
been given in January, 1931, were used and the intelligence quotient was 
obtained from the high school entrance test records, a standard mental 
test given to all ninth grade pupils in the early part of the first semester. 


PART II 


\ RESUME OF ONE SEMESTER OF 
SELF-DIRECTED ACTIVITIES FOR HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 
The general procedure of this method of conducting work was out- 
lined in part one. Table I, below, is the record of activities chosen for 
the first period of the self-directed squad work. It was considered to be 
the best criterion of the girls’ first interests. 


TABLE I 
Activities CHOSEN BY 245 HicH ScHooL GIRLS IN A 
Sevr-Drrectep Puysicat EpucATION PROGRAM 











Rhythmic work (folk dancing, American country dancing, clogging) 94 girls 38% 
CEO? WUIGMEE |... i. ccs cub cn beaneaee ee scusceouana 61 girls 25% 
I. sp: d:bg awd Gnese aveldin oak eee eben cake an 21girls 9% 


os ins 0 5.6 Coneens 40 as CEO R aE eas uae eke Wegirls 8% 
NS 5 6 nny 0 ove nb abemeed aes ental aes sas eee w3girls 5% 
I i ee a can ena 13girls 5% 
Parallel bars (used as horizontal bars in pyramids) ................ 12girls 5% 
Rope skipping and O’Leary (original progressive stunts) ........... 6girls 2% 
Basketball (technique and goal shooting games) ...............--- sgirls 2% 
NY REGIE «sn acerca ikeaeecsuns vs uaa eA 2girls 1% 








Naturally the lack of space in the gymnasium modified to some 
extent the possibilities. It was impossible to play the games of basketball, 
baseball, and tennis because too much floor space would have been 
monopolized by just a few girls. These had to be cared for in the intra- 
mural after-school-hours program, and other games improving techniques 
did not prove so popular with these high school age girls. The parallel 
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bars belonged to the boys and the novelty of them held the interest of 
twelve girls for many gymnasuim periods. This was the only piece of 
heavy apparatus in the gymnasium so the girls found it worked well for 
horizontal bars, balance beams, and formed a most satisfactory base for 
pyramid building. 

A study of the changing attitudes of the girls toward this free type 
of gymnastics was as interesting as the study of their choice of activities, 
The figures in Table IT will illustrate. 


TABLE II 
CHANGING ATTITUDES OF HicH ScHoor Girts Towarpb A 
SELF-DIRECTED PROGRAM IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 








In favor of the In favor of 
new self-directed old teacher- 
squad method _ class method 





ag” eee ree 245 ° 
First day of second period ........ Ce 22 
Six girls changed their minds after two more weeks, 

SE ee eee ae 229 16 
ee i IIE ONE oo 6 ck ciapscn cnc sens vcescuane 201 41 
OE er en ere 149 96 





At the end of the first six weeks, one senior girl asked if for the next 
period her class could have the old way of doing things, she had always 
liked it best. She happened to be the only upper-class girl in a large class 
of freshman girls and this perhaps influenced her desire. In another class 
a group of junior girls who were learning a marching drill announced 
that they were going to sign a petition asking for the old way. This was 
a group of intimate friends for the most part who had been quite success- 
ful in working up an intricate and interesting pattern for a marching 
drill. When asked why they wanted to change, the leader replied, “Oh, 
it is so hard to get everyone to do the same thing. Nobody listens and 
it is such a mess.” Six new freshman girls who had never before had the 
other method asked for it but after four periods of teacher-directed work, 
they found an intense interest in the basketball technique games and 
wished to organize a squad for the rest of the period to work out such 
plays and practice them. 

When the second period was over all but two classes again voted to 
continue the squad method for one more period. The largest class voted 
thirty-one to twenty-nine in favor of continuing the self-directed method. 
The large vote favoring a change was a surprise because many of them 
had been unusually successful in their work and had appeared in assem- 
bly programs. The opinions of a number were probably voiced by a 
member of one squad. Her group had not been very successful the first 
period but ‘the second time had presented some clogs so accurately and 
well that they were included in the assembly program. However they 
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yoted for a change of method and when a small majority won against 
their desires, this one member said, “Oh, do we have to go through that 
hard work of learning some new things again?” Making themselves con- 
stantly responsible seemed to be too wearing. In another class this remark 
was made when expressing a desire for the former method of teacher-class 
work, “It will be a relief after trying to follow half a dozen different 
leaders at one time.” 

At the end of the third period the vote was 96 against the self-directed 
activities and 149 for it. Because the feeling against it was most loudly 
voiced, it was thought best to change methods entirely the second se- 
mester. 

In concluding this study three facts were outstanding, first the high 
place that rhythmic work holds in a girls’ activity program, although 
even it claims less than 50 per cent of the class. Second, it must be noted 
that it took eight different types of activities to satisfy 37 per cent of the 
girls. And last of all, the girls have a unanimous desire for at least short 
periods of freedom in choice of activity and opportunities for self- 
direction. 


A REPORT OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE STUDY 


Table III gives a list of 26 activities or groups of activities which were 
designated by 264 girls as their first, second, or third choice of the 31 that 
had been listed in the questionnaire. All 3 choices for each individual were 
recorded because in many cases the girls said it was almost impossible to 
name a preference. This means that 792 preferences were designated. 

The following explanatory remarks may be pertinent. Archery was 
not taught in this high school because of equipment expense. Some of the 
girls had learned it at summer camps. Swimming, golf, miniature golf, 
horseback riding, fencing, and boxing were written in by the girls. There 
was no indoor swimming pool in the city. 

This study expresses again the predominance of interest in rhythmic 
activity. But at the same time it is interesting to note that the three most 
popular activities when combined express only 58 per cent of the special 
preferences, and that 42 per cent of first, second, and third choices cover 
twenty-four activities. 

A list of all the activities mentioned in the questionnaire with the 
number of girls enjoying them much, or little, or disliking them entirely 
will be found in Table IV. As has been stated, 264 girls filled out ques- 
tionnaires. Each girl did not check every item. Some games, such as table 
tennis, jacks, bowling, et cetera, were familiar for the most part to the 
gitls who were in special classes and could not take regular work. In- 
coming ninth graders from rural districts knew little or nothing about 
soccerball, tennis, and others. None of the girls had tried hockey. Equip- 
ment had been ordered and the game was to be introduced for the first 
time. The entire list below baseball was written in by the girls. 
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TABLE III 
RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE STUDY OF PREFERENCES SHOWN BY HIGH ScHoor 
Gris For Puysicat EpucaTion AcTIVITIES BY CHECKING 
Tuer First, SECOND, AND THIRD CHOICES 








Preferences Per Cent of Per Cent 
Shown Preferences of Girls 








\ Rhythmic activities (including folk, natural, 
social, tap dancing, and clogging) 


ea poke 253 32 96 
SD Sa ra ain GBA gleioceee Wik die w 4:era ae ae 115 15 44 
a ERAS GUE ee 2: eS 87 II 33 
« Ball games of low organization............ 40 5 15 
REE aE ae ot ee 33 4 13 
En ot Ae ee 32 4 12 
aa Ning shina. os ue a eipiotdca 0a oa 4e''8 vu 32 4 12 
raed Usa SAE Ra s.0's cewaa aba 31 4 12 
ree 27 3 10 
ee og ae se sab wsdw oe aed 23 "3 0 
us OS a ee ee 2: 3 9 
SE . 6 2 6 
nae ot AE SS CPOE hes gn aa 12 2 5 
Eo a a II I 4 
shina Siac audi pam Ars Aw A ore a s\n w'e-o 9 I 3 
I s.r laiast cine visl4 Ais» 0 accus o> 7 3 
EE, RES, Aina a 7 3 
ESE yr ee 6 2 
Gt SSS ae Sedna Ne nica,’ Matas oe 2 
ee 5 2 
Rope skipping games ...................-. 4 6 2 
CRS BR i ere 4 I 
I 3 ss ck p ckieame dine aicsoe ssa’ 4 I 
TE hod hectare eae ee ed's kes 3 I 
I os or his ye Cis wicca: we 690.9 0 I 4 
I aioe 3) picid sa ROR Aa ap Wi worn wee a: I 4 
Es leh ei aa aa dake a auniehl a ica #609 6 I 4 





Tap dancing, just a new fad in the sound movies, left its impress upon 
the desires of the girls. This and basketball divided honors for first place 
in their interests. But it must be noted that 14 per cent disliked basketball 
and 12 per cent were averse to doing tap dancing. 

Among out-of-school activities, roller skating, hiking, and bicycling 
are all popular. Tennis wins 59 per cent of the girls and volleyball and 
clogging are much enjoyed by 48 per cent of them. 

The greatest aversion was shown to apparatus, of which activity most 
of the girls had had none, and to tumbling, horseshoes, and rope skipping, 
even though the last three named were preferred among the first by some. 

In Lehman and Witty’s study,‘ skipping rope was found to be one 
of the activities commonly participated in by girls eight and a half to 


twelve and a half years of age. Since our youngest high school girls were 


4Ob. cit. 
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thirteen, it is not surprising that this activity was still found to interest 


some. 


A compilation of the three items concerning interests of 264 high 
school girls who filled out the questionnaire is given in Table IV. 

















TABLE IV 
Decree oF INTEREST SHOWN IN THE ACTIVITIES OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE STUDY 
Enjoy or Enjoy a Averse to 
would little doing 
enjoy not much 

very much 

No. % No. % No. % 
OORPRTUS ow oc cc cess en tessorens 22 8 63 24 147 56 
Ns i600 d 06s seabed satbanan 50 19 33 12 72 27 
cae ca wcce as seceentanwes 48 18 92 34 127 48- 
EE ccd asnses deur nie remescune 44 17 98 37= 106 40 
SND, = ise cece cect eneseaawedss 94 36 71 27 72 27 
Basketball ................0ceeeeees 182 C2) 4 45 17 36 14 
BE, iv gnc vsds soc ctenesdse gees 127 - 89 33 35 13 
Serve-us ball ..... 2... cc ccc cece 92 35 77 29 70 26 
EE iin ned cccssaentiogeendewa 156 5 58 22 34 13 
eee ee ésdeddeenweae 120 45 7 30 56 21 
Roller skating ...................05. 109 4! 2 31 58 22 
err 108 4 76 29 71 27 
Group games ...................05. 60 23 103 30° 83 31 
Brack and Field ..........cccecccecs 67 25 81 30 101 38 
ED ose once ccs ccebeacamhpewn 36 14 101 38" 112 42 
ee re 2 23 100 36" 79 30 
NS Sn cc aces soe bes ccusuwinnaie 126 48 82 31 43 16 
Tap dancing ..................00000- 182 i] 36 14 23 12 
Natural dancing ..................- 70 0 61 23 106 40 
NT .5 oc 00g 00.0 kbd eed Sak smee 44 17 70 26 128 48° 
eek xo 66060 ed ekisanawkawars gI 34 64 2 79 30 
CG i iiwsssccsboetsakewenume 74 28 75 28 88 33 
See 57 22 88 33 95 36 
oi o.s oo 2 v 0a bndwale-oalavins 78 30 99 37" 82 31 
Bowling (ten pins) ................. 71 27 78 30 105 40— 
O'Leary and rope skipping ......... 31 12 82 31 127 48 
a rs 55 2I 85 32 89 33 
I ee eo aes 60 23 107 40 74 28 
Hit pin baseball .................... 52 20 go 34 96 36 
5. . 5 ww 5nd wre whe bwincemn 74 28 94 3 77 29 
anid i 540.0 09-0 +0 4a ea eucdions 62 23 81 30 88 33 
is oso nes nd.ccacwarinnenad 70 26 11 4 7 3 
Eo hve cc sec diencGuuneoae 9 3- 
NS dag sca. s 0 vo 0% ovine bicaialec’s 5 2 
Miniature golf ..................... 28 11 
Es ain ois. és a 000.0. 40's o'erawaeeie 1 3 
es ks oasscevaed dnaneeue I . 
UO... nc vacsccccceds 38 14 
a... ss vu cdateesebents 29 II 
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Of the whole group, 202 girls asked for specific coaching in from 1 
to 24 activities each. In 196 of these cases, the coaching was desired in 
those activities which they enjoyed or would enjoy very much. Eight 
girls, only, asked to be coached in activities which they had enjoyed but 
little and only 2 of these desired coaching in an activity which they were 
averse to doing. One of these wished for training in natural dancing and 
the other in tumbling. All of these 8 girls were noted for their serious 
attitude toward their work. They all had I. Q.’s above average and 
worked conscientiously for scholastic honors. Six of these 8 were not 
athletically inclined. 

This on the whole is but a statistical verification of the usually ob- 
served fact that high school age girls are too impatient to care for much 
specific coaching except in the things that already appeal to them. In the 
large majority of cases they just want to play the game, and a desire 
for special training needs to be awakened. 


LEISURE-TIME PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES OF HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 


This third study showing the interests of the girls was made by ob- 
taining an account of the things they did, which they themselves: would 
not call work, over a period of three weeks, one in February, one in March, 
and one in April. Out of this varied list of things done, all of those which 
might be termed physical activities were checked. 

February was a mild month, but the week used in March had a very 
heavy snow storm. The seasonal influence can be noted. Walking, which 
included both hiking and just strolling, was strangely most popular in 
February. 

Dancing was again prominent and the point of especial interest lay 
in the fact that it was almost all social dancing. Just three girls occupied 
themselves with tap dancing and they were practicing for a home talent 
production. 

There were many more girls playing basketball in February, volley- 
ball in March, and tennis in May than had recorded these games as a 
part of their play. Either some of them considered these intramurals as 
work, even though optional, or they just lumped all school-time activity 
as work and thought of leisure as the “away from school” time. 

Reports were obtained from 156 girls in February, from roo girls in 
March, and 202 girls in April. 

This is necessarily but a partial picture of their leisure-time activities. 
In the study made by Lehman and Witty,° it was found that those leisure- 
time activities which occupied most of the girls’ time were non-active 
recreations. Only three real physical activities found much time in a high 
school girl’s recreational program. They were social dancing, basketball 


and doing gymnasium work. 


5 Op. cit. 
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TABLE V 
LetsuRE-T IME PuHysicaL Activities oF Hich ScHoor Grris 
Activities 156 girls 100 girls 202 girls 
in February in March in April 

DERG i apes ssscstcnserenonnsin’ 85 54% 50 50% 03 6. 46% 
Dancing (Social) ..............-2005- 50 32 2 28 55 27 
TS cnc co ccc eset en rannesmiwe 16 10 I Zz 
Rais spas 0000 ccb aes eeneeonens 8 5 2 2 8 4 
ST gag wae 00 0000s 090s wonwnn Mend 7 4 35 17 
CN poccccccesconsngeceseoons 6 3 
SE Deion casccssccveraevesioanas 5 3 2 2 15 7 
Exercises ...... ree eT ee 4 2 2 I 
Horseback riding .................... 4 2 3 I 
DET a wihec cc cccessvanesecveneas 3 2 6 3 
SE epics csc venscesasedens 2 I I I 2 I 
Tennis Sed os io wb’ & wie ore. bwin wwe a 2 I 13 6 
eae ccccccecsccvcensceseees I 6 
EE iss ner cceccsesetareoganns I 6 2 2 
DEE 5 bescc cscs ccctessseneatwes I 6 4 2 
ED csc cs caccceatenaspeawen I 6 
CN Sab ccccccssccsesesecevson I 6 
CE 6.00 060s 40 een tacdberqin I 6 I I 
Snowballing ................-.-.-.00- 27 2 
Playing in snow .................26: 14 14 
MO BRTOWING 2... ccc cccccccecs 12 12 
Shoveling snow ................-0e5- 9 7 
CC as b ess cccecceesessvecsaces 4 4 
er OG Geese 2... ccc ccccccccces I I 
EES oiesccccccecesnsevebnaavs I I 
Raking yard ................0200c00e 16 8 
Gardening .................-ee eee II 5 
PIERS bain ccc ccscceteunsenterata II 5 
Jumping rope ....................2.. 3 I 
Ee 3 I 
Hunting Easter eggs .................. 2 I 
eee 2 I 
Hide-go-seek ...............ccceeeuee 2 I 
Fe I 5 
EE es cccscccvccscvesescesncs I 5 
Ring toss ...... 20.0000 0c cc cee cee ee eee I s 
co's s6cndeecherunsveeada I 5 
Go Sheep Go ...... 0.0... cc cece eee eee I 5 
MED. wscccccccccccesceasevcesss I 5 





A STUDY OF THE PRE-CLASS ACTIVITIES 


The method of obtaining the data concerning the pre-class activities 
has been previously described. The results of the findings are tabulated 
in the following table. 
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TABLE VI 
Pre-Crass Free Pray or 182 Hicn Scuoot Girts 











Number Percentage of girls 

Activity participating participating 
SS oe Nee Sea law fas a waa s akdawds oie 47 26 
MIN Ree Ea ali wid 64K aw 40's dw aceidiecals 43 23 
Sk cl ab a Gila nb a6 waco Anda wikis boon 0 01808 34 19 
Eg SE a a 33 18 
ng se Nie sy gd and ces xd ¢ SE ROk x4 er ee I 
oe os os ale cass % 4 ae s-nidesw vio’ 18 10 
OE Oe 17 9 
 caauh Sete phe bes 40h owes 6089 005s 00s ae 13 7 
ag GE Ee a ee II 6 
tenet ne ae hades a aa wiaveiaine oe aun . Io 6 
NE irc nab ies Pas ew a ena bes os Sale itn isok eae 6 
es aie aie aii Ps kk es G0 4.,5,5 aise o's hos Hae 6 3 
I acc bln Gis a otae mieten % vs <o'r:0.* hase eee 2 
EE ee s 2 
ES an ene eet 2 I 
I a ae a Swe haktey vig so 45 ohh a kes ad Ode I r 
rae a ia a cgi xae Raney ce Kian 10 6 








It was interesting to note that before class, no folk dancing nor clog- 
ging or tap dancing was attempted though the books for all were on the 
piano. Dancing ranks fourth and it is all social dancing. 

Although only 8 per cent expressed themselves as enjoying the parallel 
bars very much, 26 per cent availed themselves of the opportunity to 
play on them. 


15% (a) 
1. Folk Dancing 23% (b)——-—-—-- 

—% (c) 

—% (d) 


sx%. (a) ——_ 

2. Clogging 48% (b) ————— er es 
—% (c) 
—Jo (d) 


—% (a) 
3. Tap Dancing 69% (b)— ‘ ee 
1% (c)— 
—%Jo (d) 


—%o (a) 

4. Natural Dancing 26% (b)—— 
—% (c) 
—% (d) 





—% (a) 
. Social dancing i 
(February ) 32% (¢) —<— ————__—__——— 
10% (d)———— 
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Bowling, it might be explained, was done with Indian clubs and 
hockey balls. 

In the various studies there was a noticeable lack of consistency of 
expression of interest in regard to the same activity, as is shown in the 
graph on page 208 illustrating varying degrees of interests expressed in 
rhythmic activities. 

Read (a) as representing the self-directed class work, (b) as repre- 
senting the percentage of girls who enjoyed the given activity very much 
according to the questionnaire report, (c) those who were occupied with 
the activity during their leisure time, and (d) the pre-class free play 
period percentage. 

The most consistent of the entire group is social dancing. Had it been 
in the original questionnaire list it is rather a safe guess that the per- 
centage as expressed by (b) would have equalled that of tap dancing. 
Just as in (a) there was none, perhaps because it had never occurred to 
the girls that social dancing could be considered a curricular subject. It 
was rather generally frowned upon by the school. 

Just a few of the girls had been in an optional class for natural dancing 
so most of the group were still ignorant of its possible charms. As has 
been mentioned earlier, tap dancing was the vogue in the feature numbers 
of the moving pictures and the girls as well as the boys clamored for it. 
They had not had sufficient class work in it to give it great carry-over 
value into the home. However, they did know enough clogs so that clog- 
ging might have been taken into the home, or could well have been done 
in the pre-class time. But both in pre-class time and in the home, social 
dancing was preferred. Folk and natural dancing do not lend themselves 
so well to the home environment of our communities. 

About the only thing one can say definitely is that there is variation 
of interest even within a given type of activity. If it is the function of 
education to teach individuals to do well that which they will do anyway, 
then social dancing will have to be recognized as of curricular value. 
A number of schools are doing this at the present time. 

It is self-evident that tap dancing needed no additional motivation. 


PART III 


A STUDY OF PHYSICAL TRAITS IN RELATION TO THE INTERESTS 
OF THE INDIVIDUAL IN PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES 


From all the studies of interests made, the matter of individual varia- 
tions was marked. The next step was to attempt to find factors that might 
influence or modify these interests. 


I. INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS AND INTERESTS 

First the intelligence quotient was considered as a possible deter- 
mining factor. Did the girls with the highest I. Q.’s find most interest in 
individual games or group games, games of high organization and skill, 
or simpler activities? 








j 
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TABLE VII 
A. 24 PREFERENCES SHOWN By Grrts_ B. 21 PREFERENCES SHOWN BY Gris 
with HicH I. Q. (120-138) witH Low I. Q. (67-78) 
Basketball ..... 4 Archery ........ 1 Basketball! ..... 4 Folk dancing ...1 
> ee 4 Clogging ....... S “RE a cttecnss 3 Volleyball ...... I 
Tap dancing ....3. Track and Field.1 Tap dancing ....3 Bicycling ....... I 
Natural dancing.2 Baseball ....... a ee = DOCRS vas cece I 
Hiking ......... 2 Gymnastics ....1 Natural dancing.2 
Ring tennis ....2 Table tennis ....1 Baseball ....... 2 
Bowling ....... I 
Activities not found in B. Activities not found in A. 
Hiking Stunts 
Ring tennis Folk dancing 
Bowling Volleyball 
Table’ tennis Bicycling 
Track and Field Jacks 
Gymnastics 
Archery 





The eight girls with the highest intelligence were listed above the 
eight with the lowest. Then the first, second, and third choice of each 
was noted with results as shown in Table VII. 

There are no marked differences shown in these two groups as far 
as the difficulty of the activity is concerned. If the activities are classified 
in two groups according to whether they are of a more sociable type or 
less sociable type, the following is found: 











TABLE VIII 
A. Hicn I. Q. PrerereNces In Less’- B. Low I. Q. PREFERENCES IW LESS 
SOCIABLE AND More SOcIABLE SOcIABLE AND More SOcIABLE 
GROUPINGS GROUPINGS 
Less sociable More sociable Less sociable More sociable 

- fer 4 Basketball ..... eae 3 Basketball ..... 4 
Tap dancing ...3 Hiking ......... 2 Tap dancing ....3 Baseball ....... 2 
Natural dancing.2 Baseball ....... S eb ctaanczas 3 Folk dancing ...1 
Ring tennis ..... 2 Natural dancing.2 Volleyball ...... I 
BECROTY wesc cess I Bicycling ...... I 
Clogging ....... I ROR I 
Gymnastics I 
Table tennis ....1 
Bowling ....... I 
Track and Field.1 

17 7 13 8 





The higher group shows a three to two greater preference for the less 
sociable type of activity than does the lower group. This same degree 
of preference for the less social type is found when increasing the groups 
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to include the upper and lower quartiles. These are given in Tables IX 


and X. 


Lehman and Witty® found that gifted children with I. Q.’s of 140 or 
above are less social. There are no such gifted children in the group of 
this study but there does seem to be a slightly greater tendency for the 
higher I. Q. groups to prefer the less sociable type of play. 


— 


ee 18 
Tap dancing ...17 
Basketball ....10 
Archery ...... ry) 
ee 7 
Bicycling ...... 4 
Roller skating... 4 
Clogging ...... 3 
Ring tennis ... 3 
Volleyball ..... 3 


Folk dancing .. 3 
Natural dancing 2 


Not found 
Archery 
Ring tennis 
Bowling 


TABLE IX 
A. 96 PREFERENCES SHOWN BY GIRLS 
witH I. Q. RANGE (112-138) 


B. 90 PREFERENCES SHOWN BY GIRLS 
witH I. Q. RANGE (67-91) 




















Baseball ...... 2 Tap dancing ...18 Serve-us ball... 2 
Bowling ...... 2 Basketball ....15 Track and Field 2 
DRE dadsnen sc ek — 8 Tumbling ..... 2 
Social dancing.. 2 Natural dancing 7 Football ...... I 
Track and Field 1 _ Bicycling ..... 6 Horseshoes .... 1 
Gymnastics 1 Baseball ...... 5 Roller skating.. 1 
Table tennis ... 1 Folk dancing .. 5 Social dancing.. 1 
Tumbling ..... 1 Clogging ...... § RROD ssccsecs I 
Soccer ball .... 1 Stunts ........ © TE bskinote I 
Volleyball ..... 4 

in group B Not found in group A 
Gymnastics Stunts Football 
Table tennis Serve-us ball Horseshoes 
Soccer ball 

TABLE X 


A. THe AsBOvE PREFERENCES IN LESS 


SOCIABLE AND 








Less sociable 


Tennis 
Tap dancing ...17 
RICRELY ....... 9 
Bicycling ..... 4 
Roller skating.. 4 
Clogging ...... 3 
Ring tennis .... 3 
Natural dancing 2 
Bowling ...... 2 
ae 2 
Track and Field 1 
Gymnastics .... 1 
Table tennis ... 1 
Tumbling ..... I 
68 


More SOcIABLeE 
GROUPINGS 


B. THe ABove PREFERENCES IN LESS 
SOCIABLE AND More SociaBre 
GROUPINGS 








More sociable 


Less sociable 


More sociable 





Basketball 
Hiking 
Volleyball 
Folk dancing .. 
Baseball 
Social dancing. . 
Soccer ball .... 


2 
2 
I 


28 


Tap dancing ...18 
Tennis 
Natural dancing 7 


Bicycling ..... 6 
Clogging ...... 5 
Stunts ........ 5 
Track and Field 2 
Tumbling ..... 2 


Roller skating.. 1 
Jacks 


55 


Basketball ....15 
Folk dancing .. 5 
Volleyball ..... 4 
Baseball ...... 5 


Serve-us ball .. 2 
Football 
Horseshoes .... 1 
Social dancing.. 1 
Hiking 


35 








6 Op. cit. 
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The activities were thus classified more or less arbitrarily. There is 
some difference, however, in the amount of friendly give and take possible 
in the different activities. Hiking has been grouped as more sociable 
because, though older people will start out for a walk alone, high school 
girls are not inclined to do so. Two good friends may go out to play 
tennis together, but a net and a long court tends to separate them. 
Though tap dancing and natural dancing are frequently done in large 
groups each individual has a definite feeling of independence. 

One additional fact of interest is that the eight girls with the highest 
I. Q. mentioned seventy definite dislikes while the lowest eight mentioned 
only thirty-three. This may tend to show a narrowing of interests in 
physical activities by the brightest girls. 


2. MOTOR ABILITY AND INTERESTS 


Next the possible effect of motor ability on interests was checked. 
If a group of girls could pass the Brace’ tests with a high score showing 
a higher degree of muscular prowess than the same number of girls who 
were lowest in rank would they be interested in games requiring greater 
skills? The highest eleven were checked against the lowest eleven. The 
results are shown in Table XI. 


Rather surprisingly there is no marked difference between the two: 


groups as expressed by their major interests. Though basketball was 
chosen by nine of the upper group and only four of the lower, in the 
upper and lower quartiles (see Table XII) this difference is lost. Neither 
group expressed a preference for stunts and tumbling, and only one girl 
chose track and field events. The lowest group was almost as interested 
in tap, folk, and natural dancing as the highest group. And more un- 














TABLE XI 
A. 33 CHOICES OF GIRLS WITH B. 29 CHoIces or GIRLS WITH 
Hich Motor ABILITY Low Moror ABILITY 
(68-76) (33-40) 
Basketball ..... 9 Serve-us ball ..1 Tap dancing ...6 Archery ........ I 
Tap dancing ....8 Bowling ....... I Basketball ..... 4 ROS 25. siieue I 
macycney ....... Saas bes I Baseball ....... 3 Base creek ..... I 
Folk dancing ...2 Kickball ....... I Bicycling ...... 2 Natural dancing.1 
Natural dancing.2 Track and Field.1 Pyramids ...... 2 Ring tennis ....1 
Volleyball ...... 2 Baseball ....... FE: So sashes 2 Folk dancing ...1 
Clogging ....... I Social dancing ..2 Table tennis ....1 
ere I 
Activities not found in B Activities not found in A 
Volleyball Kickball Pyramids Base creek 
Serve-us ball Track and Field Social dancing Ring tennis 
Bowling ' Archery Table tennis 
Jacks 





7D. K. Brace, Measuring Motor Ability. 
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skilled girls enjoyed baseball and tennis than their more agile sisters. 
All of this seems to corroborate the statement made by Seashore® that 
likes and dislikes stated by children are a very doubtful indication of 
talent. 

In the larger group stunts, tumbling, and track and field are found to 
interest the upper quartile girls but in the class as a whole there is no 
correlation between interest in these activities and the motor ability 
rating. 











TABLE XII 
A. PREFERENCES SHOWN BY THE B. PREFERENCES SHOWN BY THE 
Uprer QuarTiILeE M. A. Lower QuartTite M. A. 
(61-76) (33-45) 

Basketball .29 Tumbling ..... 3 Basketball ..... 24 Miniature golf.. 3 
Tap dancing ...27 Pyramids ..... 2 Tap dancing ...24 Ring tennis ... 3 
0 EE ee: 9 “ERR esses. 13 Group games .. 3 
Bicycling ..... 9 Serve-us ball .. 2 Volleyball ..... 8 Pyramids ..... 2 
Clogging ...... 8 Football ...... >: Ciopeiee ...... 7 Serve-us ball .. 2 
Volleyball ..... 7 Social dancing.. 2 Natural dancing 6 Base creek .... 2 
Natural dancing 7 Bowling ...... s . See ix. § BO ieee nine 2 
Archery ....... 6 Rope skipping.. 1 Roller skating.. 4 Bowling ...... I 
ee 6 Kickball ...... 1 Baseball ...... 4 Hit pin baseball 1 
Track and Field 5 Jacks ......... 1 Table tennis ... 4 Hockey ....... I 
Folk dancing... 5 Table tennis... 1 Hiking ....... 4 Kickball ...... I 
Baseball ...... 4 Soccer ball .... 1 Archery ....... 4 Apparatus ..... I 
Roller skating.. 4 Folk dancing .. 3. Bat ball ...... I 

Bicycling ...... 3 

Not found in group B Not found in group A 

Stunts Football Hit pin baseball Hockey 
Track and Field Social dancing Miniature golf Kickball 
Tumbling Rope skipping Ring tennis Apparatus 

Group games Batball 

Base creek 





3. WEIGHT AND INTERESTS 


The next factor that was considered that might influence the girls’ 
preferences for activities was the weight of the individual. The nine 
heaviest girls were ranged above the nine lightest girls. 

There is not as much variation between these extremes as might be 
expected and yet it is natural that the stouter girls should not choose 
hiking, stunts, bicycling, and roller skating as readily as their lighter 
weight sisters. 

Another item of interest is that these 9 heaviest girls mentioned 122 
positive dislikes and the smallest girls had only 57 dislikes. Weight then 
is a definitely limiting factor in the interests of the girls. 





8 Op. cit. 
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TABLE XIII 
A. 27. PREFERENCES SHOWN BY B. 27 PREFERENCES SHOWN By 
Heaviest GIRLS LicHTest GIRLs 
(158-193 pounds) 72-88 pounds) 











Volleyball ...... = Geese .......3 Tiking ........ 3 Tee i465... I 
Basketball ..... 4 Kickball ....... 1 Volleyball ...... 3 Bicycling ...... I 
Natural dancing.4 Table tennis ...1 Basketball ..... 2 Roller skating. ..1 
Tap dancing ....3 Ring tennis ....1 Folk dancing ...2 Natural dancing.1 
Baseball ....... 2 Bowling ....... t Bee 26.82% 2 Ring tennis ....1 
eee 2 Avehery ....... 1 Group games ...2 Football ....... I 
Serve-us ball ...2 Batball ........ I 
Tap dancing ....2 
Not found in group B Not found in group A 
Clogging Bowling Hiking Bicycling 
Kickball Archery Folk dancing Roller skating 
Table tennis Group games Football 
Serve-us ball Batball 


Stunts 





4. HEIGHT AND INTERESTS 


It was not thought that the height should make any great difference 
in the girls’ interests. But to satisfy curiosity, the nine tallest and nine 
shortest were next compared. 

The taller girls would have the advantage in some track and field 
events yet it was only the third choice of one girl. The activities found 
in one group and not in the other are not distinctive. The interests of 
the shorter girls have a wider spread than those expressed by the taller 
girls. And again this was corroborated by the fact that the taller girls 


TABLE XIV 
A. 26 PREFERENCES SHOWN BY B. 27. PREFERENCES SHOWN BY 
Tattest GIRLS SHortTest GIRLS 
(66-69 inches) (56-58 inches) 














Basketball ak 3 


Basketball ..... — aaa I Ring tennis ....1 
Tap dancing ....5 Football ....... beds ces 3 Table tennis ....1 
| ree 4 Wacyemmse ...... 1 Volleyball ...... 3 Serve-us ball ...1 
ee 4 Track and Field.1 Roller skating...2 Horseshoes ..... I 
Clogging ..... ...2 Natural dancing. 1 Natural dancing.2 Group games ...1 
Roller skating... .1 Pyramids ...... : Bowling «....sc I 
Soccer ball ..... eee I 
MEE i. cnaxcawe s Avery ..3'.00% I 
Base creek ..... 1 Tap dancing ....1 





Not found in group B 





Not found in group A 


Hockey Bicycling Volleyball Table tennis 

Football Track and Field Pyramids Serve-us ball 
Soccer ball Horseshoes 
Hiking Group games 
Base creek Stunts 


Ring tennis 
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mentioned eighty-six positive dislikes to the twenty-eight mentioned by 
the shorter girls. 

Since height and weight in themselves do not tell so much as both 
together do, the ponderal index of each girl was determined by dividing 
height by weight. The interests of the upper and lower quartiles of such 
grouping were next compared. 

The similarities in this table are more marked than the differences. 
Overweight girls have as keen a desire to do those things demanding 
agility as other girls. 














TABLE XV 
A. PREFERENCES SHOWN BY GIRLS B. PREFERENCES SHOWN BY GIRLS 
with Hicu P. I. (810-900) with Low P. I. (660-730) 
Basketball ....11 Group games... 1 Tap dancing ...17 Folk dancing .. 3 
ee 10 Miniature golf.. 1 Basketball ..... ct OE ouastaee 2 
Tap dancing ...10 Pyramids .,... 1 Tennis ........ o Soccer ball .... 2 
Volleyball ..... 9 Bowling ...... § Bac sass 7 Track and Field 1 
Natural dancing 8 Ringtennis.... 1 Volleyball ..... S 2 avivetnas I 
Clogging ...... 6 TRON ccscucsn 1 Natural dancing 5 Ring tennis .... 1 
Baseball ...... 6 Soccer ball .... 1 Baseball....... 3 Group games .. I 
Archery ....... 4 Folk dancing .. 1 Bicycling ...... 3: Ge o56055% I 
Roller skating.. 3 Bicycling ...... 1 Roller skating... 3 Hockey ....... I 
Hiking ...... . 3 Social dancing.. 1 Serve-us ball... 3 Table tennis ... 1 
Table tennis ... 2 Serve-us ball .. 1 Clogging ...... 3 Miniature golf.. 1 
Base creek ..... 2 Kickball ...... S. SE aces es 3 TOE . sce I 
Not found in group B Not found in group A 
Base creek Social dancing Track and Field Batball 
Pyramids Kickball Jacks Hockey 





5. HIP-HEIGHT RATIO AND INTEREST 


Since physical education literature emphasizes frequently the physical 
limitation of girls due to the structure of hips as an anatomical feature 
that effects performance in certain activities, and since it is known that 
there is great variation in the hip structures of girls even in high school 
groups, it was thought that the hip-height ratio might to some extent 
show an influence in the choice of activities. 

But there was nothing of significance found as shown by Table XVI. 

Sometimes teachers find whole classes that have a personality and 
individuality as definite as though it were the expression of an organism 
much more closely knit than one expects an ordinary class to be. The 
last year of these studies the author found two classes which contrasted 
so interestingly that the members were checked for possible clues to the 
differences. 

Class A was composed of twenty-six girls, a mixed group from all four 
high school classes. When given an opportunity to choose their activity, 
they always chose games of low organization. They played their games 
simply and very mechanically. 
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TABLE XVI 
A. PREFERENCES SHOWN BY GIRLS WITH B. PREFERENCES SHOWN BY GIRLS WITH 
Hic Hip-Heicut Ratio Low Hie-Hericut Ratio 
(1935-2295) (1515-1739) 
Basketball ..... 19 Bicycling ...... 3 Tap dancing ...24 Baseball ...... 4 
Tap dancing ...18 Ringtennis.... 2 Tennis ........ 1¢06Bowlleg. .....< 3 
Tennis ........ 14 Roller skating.. 2 Basketball ..... 14 Serve-us ball .. 2 
Natural dancing11 Hit pin baseball 2 Volleyball ..... 9 Tumbling ..... 2 
Volleyball ..... 1o Social dancing... 2 Hiking ........ 8 Miniature golf.. 2 
Clogging ...... 9 Serve-us ball .. 1 Bicycling ...... 7 Horseshoes .... 1 
Archery ....... 6 Group games ..1 Archery ....... 6 Batball ....c I 
eer 5 Miniature golf.. 1 Roller skating... 6 Soccer ........ I 
Kickball ...... 5 Bowling ...... — lll 5 Pyramids ..... I 
Folk dancing... 4 Pyramids ..... I Folk dancias .. 5 Jacks .....si05 I 
Track and Field 4 Football ...... I Natural dancing 4 Group games .. 1 
Baseball ....... 3 BOC 2.2.20. I ree 4 Table tennis ... 1 
Table tennis.... 3 Hockey ....... 1 Track and Field 4 
Base creek ..... 3 Gymnastics .... 1 
Not found in group B Not found in group A 
Kickball Social dancing . Stunts Batball 
Base creek Football Tumbling Jacks 
Ring tennis Hockey Horseshoes 


Hit pin baseball Gymnastics 





Class B, composed of a similar mixed group of thirty-three girls, 
constantly called for the more highly organized games, played them with 
much more zest, and if given a simple game, made up new rules, ending 
with a game quite complicated in detail. Because the contrast was con- 
sistent and also so great, the two classes were analyzed to find possible 
factors explaining their difference in interests and attitudes. This is 
the way they compared: 


Class A Class B 
Enrollment 26. Enrollment 33. 
Age range 15-19, mean 16.9, mode 17. Age range 14-18, mean 15.6, mode 15. 
Intelligence quptients 78-119, mean 99.6, Intelligence quotients 76-124, mean 


mode 105. 105.3, mode 10s. 
Motor ability 40-72, mean 51.9, mode Motor ability 40-72, mean 53.7, modes 
55- 61-58-45. 


Class B is favored by a little in almost each attribute. But in none 
is the advantage so marked that when taken alone it would be 
regarded as influencing class behavior. This alert, resourceful class had 
seven more members; it was a little more than a year younger on the 
average; it was only six points ahead of the other class average in 
intelligence; and not quite two points ahead in motor ability. Perhaps 
these advantages when taken in the bulk are more potent than one 
would expect. 

Each class was rather marked in its homogeneity and each contained 
a large group of very close friends. 
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There is one other distinguishing feature between the two classes. 
Almost the entire group of Class A were students in the commercial 
department. They were trained to take orders and follow directions. In 
this course initiative is not valued so greatly as mechanical efficiency. 
None of Class B girls were commercial students, most of them were 
enrolled in the so-called classical course in the high school. It may be 
in this course that individual initiative is more encouraged. At least the 
routine of the day’s work may not tend to inhibit individuality so much. 

If this is a determining factor that effects the class interests in play 
situations then, as in the motivation of tap dancing by the movies, one 
must look to features other than physical traits for the backgrounds of 
interest. 


CONCLUSIONS 


As a result of this study, there are a few things of definite signifi- 
cance which concern a physical education program for high school girls. 

1. There are marked individual differences in the interests of high 
school girls in physical education activities. 

2. There is not even near unanimity of interest shown in regard to 
any one activity. 

3. All girls desire some freedom of choice of activities. 

4. All girls are interested, for at least short periods, in self-direction 
of their activities. 

5. High school girls have a predominant interest in rhythmic activ- 
ities. 

6. Basketball and tennis with rhythms were the three most popular 
activities. 

7. There is a slight tendency for girls of high intelligence to favor 
games less sociable in nature. 

8. There is a tendency toward narrowing of interests in physical 
activities by the brightest girls. 

g. The motor ability as measured by the Brace tests does not in- 
fluence the choice of activities noticeably. 

10. Extreme weight is a limiting factor in the interests of high school 
girls in physical education. 

11. The tallest girls have more definite dislikes for physical activities 
than do the shortest girls. 

12. Factors other than physical traits may be more potent in de- 
termining the interests of the individuals in their physical recreation. 


DISCUSSION 


That individual differences are pronounced in the expression of the 
interests of high school girls in physical activities must be accepted. 
However, the further assumption that these interests are to any great 
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degree based upon or modified by physical traits or degree of intelligence 
has been found by this study to have no definite support in facts. 

Eliminating then the physical traits and the I. Q. from the field of 
interest, there remains the fact of the differences in interest. Even in the 
strong motivation that tap dancing received, all individuals did not 
succumb to it. Twelve per cent, or about thirty of the girls, expressed 
definite aversion for this form of activity. 

It is here that a real teacher will recognize her problems. In this 
country physical education is now almost universally required. But by 
what logic can a teacher arbitrarily demand tap dancing or basketball 
or any other one activity of all the girls just because some clamor for 
it even though the clamoring group is a majority? In an educational 
program that is sound, minorities, too, must receive opportunities for 
self-expression in activities they enjoy. In the present knowledge avail- 
able respecting the values of various physical education activities there 
is no ground for naming any one activity as a universal need for all 
individuals. 

It is true that the organization of a program which will care for these 
individual desires will often involve administrative difficulties, but the 
happy results are worth all efforts necessary. There are a number of 
ways of bringing about such a situation. One method tried in Creston 
for one year proved more satisfying to pupils and teacher alike than any 
previous method. In this school, only a small school with an enrollment 
of six hundred, the program allowed for two hours a week of physical 
education and was compulsory for all girls. After assuring the adminis- 
tration of the need, a third hour per week was provided for each class. 
The physical education program was then arranged with one day for 
rhythmic work, the second day for stunts and other self-testing activities, 
and the third day for a games day. The girls were then told that only 
two days were required and they could choose the type of work they 
liked most to take. They could come all three days if they desired. 

The changes in the attitudes of the girls were marked. The many who 
availed themselves of all three days of activities were happy in the 
increased opportunity for such recreations. The girls who before had had 
pet aversions now could avoid them completely. And the very fact that 
they had an opportunity for choice gave them a more positive attitude 
of pleasure in the two days’ work that they did choose. In other words, 
it took the sting out of the requirement. 

Even in a school situation where five hours a week are given and 
required, usually four hours for activity and one for health instruction, 
it would seem worth while to require only three of the four days for 
activity, and have the fourth day optional. Giving one day a week to 
one type of activity did not cause the girls to lose interest, and there 
was apparently more gain than loss in the effectiveness with which they 
participated. This last problem will be interesting for future study. 
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, COPY OF QUESTIONNAIRE USED* 


f Read the following list of physical education activities and make an x in the 
column that represents your feelings or desires. 


Enjoy or Would like Averse to I should 
| would enjoy a little, doing like specific 
very much not much coaching in 




















Apparatus 
Stunts 
Tumbling 
Pyramids 
Soccer ball 
Basketball Boo 
Volleyball = - ere 


Serve-us ball 














Tennis 
, Hiking 
Roller skating 
Bicycling 
¢ Group games 
| Track and Field 
| 























Gymnastics 
Clogging =, 
Tap dancing 





Natural or inter- 
pretive dancing 





Horseshoes 
Archery 


Hockey 
' Table tennis 





Ring tennis 





Bowling (ten pins) 





O'Leary and rope- 
skipping games 

Base creek ; 

Batball 

Hit pin baseball — 

Kickball 

Jacks and ball contests 








—_~_—_— ——_— — 





| Now look back to the items you checked in the first column and mark the one 
? you like best with a figure 1, your second choice with a figure 2, and your third 
choice with a figure 3. 





®C. H. McCloy, “Character Building.” REsEARCH QUARTERLY OF AMERICAN 
Puysicat Epucation Association. I: 3. 
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With interest as a deciding factor in classification the teacher’s energy 
need not be spent in trying to make uninteresting work interesting. Her 
whole time and attention can be used in presenting the program to suit 
the individual abilities. When readiness for learning is an assured factor, 


presenting material in proper dosage to fit ability groups is then a simpler 
matter. 
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Posture and Its Relation to Mental and 
Physical Health 


By G. G. Deaver, B.P.E., M.D. 
Professor of Hygiene, Student Health Officer 
The Y.M.C.A. College of Chicago 


on posture, I was astounded by the statements on the dire effects 

which result from poor posture and the great mental and physical 
rewards for those who maintain good posture. The following statements 
are a few culled from many articles. 


I: REVIEWING magazines and books in the preparation of a lecture 


~ 1.* “The correct posture of the body is in every case of primary importance, 
as many of these ills are the result of an incorrect posture.” 

2. “Posture expresses mental as well as physical states, and he who stands 
erect with a well poised, controlled and therefore graceful body will feel that he is 
master of himself and a leader of men.” 

~3. “The importance of a correct posture in developing and maintaining health 
is so obvious that it should be unnecessary to emphasize it.” 

4. “ ‘Prolapse’ or ‘falling’ of the stomach, abdominal organs, or pelvic organs, 
and constipation also accompany faulty posture.” 

\5. “It has been shown that some of the gastro-intestinal upsets are due to 
poor posture, that some backaches and back strains are due to the same cause, that 
a deficient posture diminishes the mental as well as the physical efficiency of an 
individual.” 

6. “Those of us who have made a study of the subject cannot fail to have 
been impressed with the idea that they (posture and efficiency) go hand in hand.” 

7. “Posture shows the rise and fall of nations.” 

8. “Posture is an index of personality.” 

“A poised and upright bearing usually connotes strong mentality, health, self 
command, and leadership.” 

“Almost, if not absolutely never, does a feeble-minded person stand erect.” 

9. “No attempt has been made to cover special corrective cases such as 
curvature but only to emphasize the serious results of faulty posture which is 
intimately associated with ill-health and inefficiency of the body.” 

10. “The posture often proclaims the man and it is important to remember 
that good posture, clear skin, and a happy expressicn are real evidences of health.” 

11, “Parents and teachers should teach correct posture early in life as one of 
the essentials of health.” 

12. “Erect posture is an expression of intelligence and character. It is also an 
index of physical efficiency.” 

“13. “Posture is a most important matter for health. Correct posture in walking, 
standing, and sitting and correct breathing are necessary for sound bodies.” 

14. “In the erect position, the stomach must work better, the liver must work 


better, the bowels work better than if they are sagged, as they must be when the 
body is dropped.” 





*The numbers correspond to bibliography numbers. 
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If these statements are true it seems as if the medical profession has 
failed to consider posture as an essential factor in the causation of disease. 
I cannot recall having heard any physician mention the word posture in 
relation to health nor do I recall any lectures on this subject while study- 
ing medicine. In order to discover what the medical profession thinks 
about posture the medical books which are used as textbooks in medical 
colleges were reviewed. 

It is interesting to note that the word “posture” is mentioned in prac- 
tically no medical textbooks, except those on orthopedic surgery. Jones 
and Lovett state that “When the standing position is analyzed in relation 
to the line of gravity by the method given in reference, faulty attitude 
is found to be an exceedingly complex affair, and our present knowledge 
of it from a really scientific point of view is most crude and unsatisfactory. 
This explains much of the confusion in the literature concerning it; and 
in the absence of normal standards, statements made about variation 
from the normal attitude must be accepted with great reservation.”? 

It is evident from the medical statements, or lack of them, that prac- 
ticing physicians see little or no relationship between posture and health 
or disease. From what source have physical educators, or physicians in 
physical education, made their conclusions? There were no data to prove 
any of the statements mentioned, so one wonders if the writers have 
confused cause and effect. To illustrate, is it not just as logical to say that 
incorrect posture is the result of many of these ills, as to say, many of 
these ills are the result of incorrect posture? Jones states, ‘“‘it must not be 
forgotten that in both children and adults the faulty, slack standing 
position is at times the result rather than the cause of the ill health. We 
are sometimes inclined to confuse cause and effect in this connection.” * 

Is Dr. Thomas correct when he states that we must “emphasize the 
serious results of faulty posture which are intimately associated with ill- 


health and inefficiency of the body,” or is Dr. Wood correct in this state- . 


ment, “Do we have more health because we stand, walk, or sit correctly? 
This has never been proven. A person may be an athlete and have bad 
posture. We are only justified in teaching posture from a psychological 
value.” *% Dr. Rice states that “The careless, lounging chap with shuffling 
gait and hang dog manner is a whipped man. We must, however, be 
careful to distinguish between cause and effect. The bad posture is not 
so much a cause of the inefficiency as it is a result of the same forces that 
have made the man a failure.” * 

From this mass of statements one is confronted with a great number 
of problems which need to be investigated. 

The content of this study is an attempt to discover what relationship 
exists between posture and these associated factors. 

1R. Jones and R. W. Lovett, Orthopedic Surgery, p. 329. W. Wood & Co., 1926." 

2 Ibid., p. 334. : 

3M. O. Wood, “Has Posture a Positive Health Value or Merely a Psychological 


Value?” Mind & Body (September and October, 1923). 
4T. B. Rice, “What is Good Posture,” Hygeia (June, 1931). 
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WHAT IS GOOD POSTURE? 


The word “posture” made its appearance in literature early in the 
eighteenth century, and it was used much as it is today. It referred to the 
relative disposition of the various parts of anything—that is, the position 
and carriage of the limbs and the body as a whole—attitude, poise. 

Goldthwait says that good posture is a position in which the body is 
held as tall as possible and with the least strain. Mott describes the 
posture which we now recognize as being the best from an economical 
standpoint as one of balance, in which the pull and contra pull are so 
well equalized that the trunk is well balanced upon the hips and the 
entire weight well carried upon the feet. 

Everyone has some idea what is meant by good posture but, as Kellogg 
states, everyone who has studied posture has encountered three embar- 
rassing difficulties: (1) the absence of clearly defined standards as to 
what is good or normal posture; (2) the absence of exact terms for ex- 
pressing deviations from normal; (3) the lack of means of accurately 
determining and describing departures from the standard chosen as 
normal. 

It is evident that there is no scientific method of grading posture. 
There are many methods published but all are opinion ratings. As some 
method must be chosen, the Harvard system, which seems to be used by 
most physical educators, has been the one selected. 


THE METHOD OF JUDGING POSTURE 


Each man was required to remove all his clothing and stand behind 
a white sheet. An electric light was then placed so that a silhouette of 
his body was thrown on the sheet. The individual was then asked to take 
his normal standing position and his posture rating was based upon the 
similarity to the silhouettes in the Harvard charts which show ratings of 
good, fair, poor, and very poor, respectively. 

There were 343 students used in this study. The men were physical 
and secretarial students attending the Y.M.C.A. College of Chicago. On 
comparing the percentage rating of these men with those of other studies 
it is evident that these men had better postures. 


HARVARD FRESHMEN (PER Cent Ratinc)®5 











Class A B Cc D Number 
Examined 
0 ee 99 14.81 49.31 34.89 513 
ee 2.36 17.99 51.41 29.04 599 
Se 2.73 22.51 47-73 27.03 773 
+e 2.64 20.84 49.87 26.65 758 





5 W. i. Geer, “Routine for Harvard Freshmen Graded D in Body Mechanics,” Ameri- 
can Physical Education Review, 29: 219 (May, 1924). 
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Stafford * sent out a questionnaire to the leading colleges and larger 
high schools in the Middle West and West and the average group posture 
ratings were as follows: 











A B € D 
770 1370 60% 20% 
Y.M.C.A. Cotitece (Per Cent RartiInc) 
A B Cc D Number 
Examined 
14.28 49.86 32.35 3.50 343 





Some of the reasons for the greater number of A and B postures in 
the Y.M.C.A. group are: 

1. Practically all of the men are taking daily physical activities. 

2. The majority of the men are preparing for physical education 
positions. 

3. About 50 per cent are above the freshman class. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS AND POSTURE 


What is physical efficiency? What is meant by the efficiency of the 
body? If posture is an index of physical efficiency, how can it be meas- 
ured? 

The term physical efficiency is used in many of the quotations cited 
but none have defined what is included in the term or how it can be 
measured. One must assume, therefore, that certain so-called physical 
efficiency tests measure what the writers mean by this term. The one 
which seems to have been selected by most physical educators is the 
Rogers’ Physical Capacity Test.’ As Dr. Rogers has proceeded on the 
assumption that ‘a measure of muscular efficiency is also a measure of 
physical fitness” we can assume that the words capacity, efficiency, and 
fitness have the same meaning. It is evident that the two things being 
considered, posture and physical efficiency, have no absolute standards. 

Following the technique as outlined in the Rogers’ Test, the following 
data were obtained on each student: 


Height in inches. Weight in pounds. Lung capacity in ci. 
Forearm (grip) strength in pounds, right and left. Back lift and leg lift in 
pounds. Upper arm and shoulder girdle strength (push-ups and pull-ups). 
Applying the formula (Push-ups and Pull-ups) x [We + (H—60) | and 
10 
adding to this figure the lung capacity, grip scores, back and leg lifts, the total gives 
the Strength Index. (S.I.) 


6G. T. Stafford, Preventive and Corrective Physical Education, A. S. Barnes & Co., 
1928. , 

7 F. R. Rogers, Physical Capacity Tests in the Administration of Physical Education, 
No. 173, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925. 
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The Physical Fitness Index (P.F.I.) was computed for each member 
; S.1. 
of the group by using the formula—7 = P.F.I. 


The norma! S.I. was obtained from a regression equation S.I. on the weight of 
all students in the general student body over a period of years. 


When posture is correlated with physical efficiency, the coefficient 
is + .14 as measured by these tests. 


MOTOR ABILITY AND POSTURE 
The Brace* Motor Ability Test has been accepted by physical edu- 
cators as a means of testing motor ability. The following items are claimed 
for the tests: 


“The tests primarily test motor ability, native ability, rather than acquired 
ability, involve a general functioning of the body musculature, sample a variety of 
types of reactions, and are easy of administration and simple to score. The validity 
of the tests has been established.” 


There are twenty tests given; all requiring different degrees of muscle 
coordination. The scores are recorded by the number of successes. 

Is there any relationship between motor ability, native ability, and 
general functioning of the body musculature with posture? 

The correlation between posture and motor ability as measured by 
these tests is +- .131. 


POSTURE AND VITAL CAPACITY 


The vital capacity of the men was measured by the standard wet 
spirometer. A percentage rating was given by using Meyers’ ® table of 
vital capacity for weight. 

The coefficient of vital capacity with posture as measured by these 
tests is + .026. 

Alden and Top'® found that the relation between posture and vital 
capacity was .048 + .047. “This would indicate there is little, if any, 
relationship between posture and vital capacity.” 


INTELLIGENCE AND POSTURE 


If the erect position is an “expression of intelligence and character,” 
“connotes strong mentality,” etc., etc., then one would expect to find a 
relationship between posture and intelligence ratings. The Thurstone Psy- 
chological Test, which is intended to measure capacity for certain kinds 
of mental tasks, was used to obtain the intelligence ratings. The coefficient 
of correlation between intelligence ratings and posture as measured by 
these tests was +- .o14. 

Alden and Top, using Bancroft’s “Straight Line Test’ applied to 

*D. K. Brace, Measuring Motor Ability, A. S. Barnes & Co., 1927. 

J. A. Meyers, Vital Capacity of the Lungs, Williams & Wilkins Co., 1929. 


_ 40°F. D. Alden, and H. Top, “Experiments on Relation of Posture to Weight, Vital 
Capacity and Intelligence.” RESEARCH QuaRTERLY (October, 1931), 38. 
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silhouettes and the American Council of Education test for intelligence 
rating, found the correlation between posture and intelligence was 
+ 0.14 + 0.47. 

POSTURE AND SCHOLARSHIP 


If posture expresses “mental as well as physical states,” “that a 
deficient posture diminished the mental efficiency of an individual,” then 
one might expect those with the better postures to have the better scholar- 
ship rating as measured by school grades. The college grades are expressed 
in grade points on the following basis: 


A =96 to 100 6 grade points C = 76 to 80 2 grade points 
A-=og1 to 95 5 grade points C-= 71 to 75 1 grade point 
B =86 to 90 4 grade points D = © grade points 
B-=81 to 85 3 grade points E & F =Condition and Failure 


The grade points are the average for the year in which the posture 
rating was given. 

The coefficient of correlation of posture with grade points is + .oo2 
as measured by these tests. 


POSTURE VERSUS EMOTIONAL STABILITY AND 
LEADERSHIP ABILITY 

Is “posture an index of personality”? Does “he who stands erect . . . 
feel that he is a master of himself and a leader of men?” Does self- 
command and leadership have any relationship with posture? 

In order to study the truth of these statements two tests were given 
the students, the Thurstone Personality Schedule and the Allport 
Ascendancy-Submission Reaction Test. 

The Thurstone test seems to indicate various emotional and per- 
sonality traits. It is supposed to reveal a well adjusted emotional life as 
well as those maladjusted emotionally. 


The method of reporting students’ scores as divided by Thurstone is 
as follows: 


Group Personality Scores Description 
A o-14 Extremely well adjusted 
B 15 — 29 Well adjusted 
Cc 30 — 59 Average 
D 60 - 79 Emotionally maladjusted 
E Over 80 Should have psychiatric advice 


The Allport’s Ascendancy-Submission Reaction Test, according to 
the author, is designed to discover the disposition of the individual to 
dominate his fellows (or to be dominated by them) in the various face- 
to-face relationships of everyday life. 

A score which is distinctly negative may be taken to indicate sub- 
mission, or a tendency to be dominated by others. A score which is 
distinctly positive may be taken to indicate dominance in attitude. 
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The coefficient of correlation of posture with emotional stability as 
measured by Thurstone’s Personality Schedule is — .008 and with All- 
port’s Ascendancy-Submission Reaction Test is + .055. 


POSTURE AND HEALTH RATING 


Does posture have any influence on health as measured by a physical 
examination rating? The physical and medical examination which was 
given each student was thorough and unique in that it rated each student 
on fifty-nine different items (posture being omitted). Each disability 
or abnormality was listed and points deducted according to the grading 
scale. 

When posture was correlated with the scores received for their physi- 
cal and medical rating the correlation was + .123. 


SUMMARY 


When each test is correlated with posture, the following coefficients 
are obtained: 
Posture with 


1. Physical Fitness Index + .144 
2. Brace Motor Ability Test + .131 
3. Vital Capacity + .026 
4. Intelligence + .014 
5. Grade Points + .002 
6. Personality Schedule — .008 
7. A. S. Reaction Test + .055 
8. Health Score + .123 


The relation between posture and these factors is, in no instance, 
very great. There is a slight tendency for physical fitness, motor ability, 
and health to be related to posture, but there is no relation with vital 
capacity, intelligence, grade points (scholarship) , personality integration, 
or ascendancy-submission tests. Disregarding those whose score or pos- 
ture was either B or C, and comparing those scores on posture of A with 
those of D, the following results are obtained. There is no significant 
difference between those scoring A and those scoring D in regard to 
physical fitness, vital capacity, intelligence, ascendancy-submissive 
traits, or health scores. There are significant differences between the 
means of the two groups is regard to motor ability and personality inte- 
gration. 





Mean of Brace Test A= 14.07 
D = 10.90 
Difference 3-17 


The probable error of this difference is .6221, which is less than a 
fourth of the difference of the mean. This indicates that those with A 


11 G. G. Deaver, “Motivating Physical Examinations (modified),” Y.M.C.A. Journal 
of Physical Education (Feb. to April, 1930). 
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postures, on the average, have better motor ability than those with the 





posture mean of the Personality Schedule A = 30.7 
D = 18.6 
Difference 12.1 


The probable error in this difference is 3.052 which is slightly more 
than a fourth of the difference of the means. For this group, those with 
A posture, on the average, are less stable than are those with D posture— 
contrary to what one would normally expect. 

In considering the results of this report, it should be kept in mind 
that this is a more selected group and not representative of a normal 
population. The percentage of those having D posture is considerably 
less than would be found in a normal sampling as indicated in the findings 
of Geer and Stafford. Accordingly, the influence of those having D pos- 
tures in this study, is considerably less than would be present if a normal 
sampling were taken. 

Conclusions: Until more studies have been conducted to prove that 
a relationship exists between posture and health, vital capacity, intelli- 
gence, leadership, etc., it does not seem that statements, similar to those 
quoted in this paper, should be made by physicians or physical educators. 
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Dysmenorrhea and Its Relation to 
Abdominal Strength as Tested 
by the Wisconsin Method* 


By Marjorie CAROLYN HAMER 
University of Wisconsin 
Graduate Student 
Directed by HeLten D. DENNIsTon, M.D. 
Associate Professor of Physical Education 


HE PROBLEM of dysmenorrhea has puzzled generations and 

generations of scientists who have tried to find means of relieving 

this monthly discomfort. Today, little has been accomplished with 
the greatly improved scientific methods of study available. In 1877, 
Jacobi found 46 per cent of young women suffering from dysmenorrhea. 
In 1927, this fact remained unchanged. 

According to Dr. Norman F. Miller of Iowa,*t “It has become evident 
that menstrual pain is invariably secondary to some derangement of the 
general bodily mechanism.” He has listed many causes for this periodic 
dysmenorrhea; retrodisplacements of the uterus, pelvic inflammatory 
disease, tumors of the uterus, disturbances of the glands of internal secre- 
tion, and disturbances in the normal physiological processes of menstrua- 
tion sufficient to cause clotting of the menstrual blood, or overgrowth of 
the lining mucous membrane. 

Accounting for dysmenorrhea has been rather difficult for in most 
cases it seems to be present without cause. Dr. Alice Sanderson Clow* 
succeeded in reducing dysmenorrhea in school girls from 46.7 per cent 
to 10.8 per cent by giving vigorous exercises throughout the period with 
especial stress on the first two days. This is just a sample of many such 
reports by teachers of physical education concerning the benefits derived 
from exercise. Most of those who have studied the problem believe that 
moderate exercise during menstruation is beneficial. Dr. Miller* published 
an article relative to this question in 1930. He obtained data from goo 
college women from Wellesley College and Michigan and Iowa Universi- 
ties. Each individual was given the usual entrance physical examination 
in the fall anc classified qualitatively with reference to posture and muscle 
tone. Records were obtained in the form of silhouette or shadow pictures. 
A year later, there was a re-examination showing a 50 per cent reduction 





*A thesis submitted for the degree of Master of Science. 
+ Numbers refer to bibliography at end of article. 
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of dysmenorrhea cases. In the actual results 47 per cent complained of 
pain at this time, 17 per cent required bed rest, and 17 per cent engaged 
in little or no activity. The final conclusions were as follows: the indi- 
viduals with the better postures were less apt to have dysmenorrhea; 
although a definite relationship could not be established. There was no 
relation between the lumbar index and dysmenorrhea. 

Dr. Miller points out that congestion is a sure cause, so that activity 
at this time should prove beneficial in lessening the congestion and im- 
proving the circulation. He says, 


“We feel that there is considerable evidence supporting the idea that congestion 
may be the cause of dysmenorrhea. It is well known that blood vessels of the pelvic 
organs, particularly those of the uterus, are very thin walled. The veins in this region 
and those into which they drain, are as a rule, devoid of valves and form a most in- 
tricate and complex network known as plexuses. Thus, in individuals with poor 
muscle tone, as revealed by reduction in the size of the thoracic cage, narrowing of 
the costal angle, lowering of the diaphragm, relaxation of the abdominal wall and 
tendency to ptosis of the abdominal organs, there is loss of tone and synchronous 
relaxation of the blood vascular system as well. With the loss of tone, the complex 
vascular system of the pelvis undergoes dilation, permitting congestion or the accu- 
mulation of venous blood in this dependent portion of the body.” 


Dr. Goldthwait* agrees with Dr. Miller on this subject, saying, 


“In general the abdominal and breathing exercises taken with the patient lying 
down should be used at those times (referring to the menstrual period), and should 
help in making the circulation in the pelvic organs more nearly normal than it 
may be. If a person is normally well, this, perhaps, is not necessary but if the func- 
tion is a painful one, such continuance of use usually improves the condition so that 
the pain ceases.” 


The following’ is quoted from the March 1927 publication of Hygeia: 


“The modern medical opinion is in common agreement that the grade and high 
school girls should engage in their usual gymnastic work during their menstrual 
periods unless there is present a definite disease. A committee of gynecologists repre- 
senting Omaha, Nebraska, medical societies recommends that the only girls to be 
excused from activities at this time are those who have a functional or organic heart 
disease; those who have goiters; and those who have doctors’ certificates showing 
organic disease. The majority of the physicians believe in the present day that the 
moderate, systematic exercise is the best preparation for child birth, and the answers 
to a questionnaire sent out by the Nebraska committee revealed that in most cases, 
athletic mothers got along better and their convalescence was quicker.” 


The two fundamental conditions underlying dysmenorrhea are, ac- 
cording to Dr. Florence Meredith,’ constipation and poor posture. She 
says that the latter usually causes a hollow back and poor abdominal 
support, leading to a pressure on the pelvic organs and a probable impair- 
ment of circulation. She suggests the use of a girdle at the time of the 
catamenial period. 

The importance of abdominal strength is again emphasized by Clelia 
Duel Mosher* who advocates strong abdominal exercises, not only for 
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the figure, as a chief support for the kidneys and abdominal organs, but 
also because they are a very strong factor in preventing menstrual pain 
and excessive flow. She says that the strict adherence to exercises involv- 
ing the abdominal muscles daily will aid in restoring the tone and the 
action of the abdominals and diaphragm, and thus do away with the 
lassitude, headache, et cetera, at this time, as a result of lowered blood 
pressure and excessive congestion, plus the lessened intake of oxygen and 
the decreased carbon dioxide elimination due to inactivity. 

Dr. Margaret Castex Sturgis of the Women’s Medical College at 
Philadelphia’: who has very recently made a study of the relationship 
of menstruation and mental hygiene to physical education makes the 
following statement: 


“When symptoms arise as a result of the menses they may be due to abnormality 
or disease of the organs involved but they are far more commonly due to a dis- 
turbance of function. .... It has been the conviction of many physicians connected 
with the physical education of young women, as well as my observation with the 
high schools as medical examiner, with women in industry, and subsequently with 
women medical students as well as the girls and women of my private practice in 
gynecology, that flabby musculature, costal breathing, relaxed abdominal muscles, 
constipation, poor posture, and general under-development associated with anemia 
are the chief predisposing factors in producing painful menstruation. All of these 
conditions inevitably lead to pressure on the pelvic organs and to stretching of the 
pelvic ligaments that hold the organs in place. Faulty posture with spinal curvature, 
general abdominal ptosis, sluggish heavy colon, increased abdominal pressure associ- 
ated with constipation favor pyheremia of these organs. Consequently, there is pain 
from congestion and usually this type is associated with long, rather free or even 
profuse periods.” 


After a careful study of other experimental work besides her own, 
Dr. Sturgis comes to the conclusion that “since pelvic congestion is the 
common cause of menstrual unfitness, much is accomplished in correct- 
ing posture, if it is poor, by promoting adequate intestinal elimination and 
strengthening the general muscular tone of the body.” 

In the opinions quoted, poor posture and congestion seem to be the 
most agreed upon causes of dysmenorrhea. The importance of the proper 
tone and development of the muscles of the abdominal wall is generally 
recognized because of the part it plays in maintaining a correct body 
posture, and in supporting the organs of the abdominal cavity, thereby 
causing a normal circulation relieved of congestion. 

In the last several years, more and more emphasis has been placed on 
activities involving the use of the abdominal muscles. To quote Dr. J. 
Anna Norris of the University of Minnesota’: 


“In spite of this increasing emphasis on the importance of abdominal develop- 
ment, I have been able to find no standardized test for the strength of these muscles 
which compares in uniform results with the tests that have for a long time been 
used for the pectorals, the retractors of the scapulae, and the back and leg muscles. 
Yet, it may be assumed that, just as strength tests for the back, leg, retractors, and 
pectorals have served a useful purpose in interesting the individual in his physical 
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development, so a standardized test of the abdominal muscles would afford the same 
interest to the student and would be of at least as much value to the instructor.” 


Dr. Norris, by means of the Minnesota Chair, tested 428 Minnesota 
students. This test consists of a heavy chair with a strap so attached 
that it passes around the thighs of the individual midway between the 
knee and the hip joints. A dynamometer is attached and supported at 
the back in such a way that its weight in no way influences the pull of 
the persons taking the test. Attached to this dynamometer is a flexible 
leather strap which passes around the body of the subject, at the base of 
the sternum (to prevent the influence of the pectorals). The subject then 
leans forward, pulling against the strap, the amount of pull being reg- 
istered on the dynamometer. 

The following results were obtained: 


Abdominal strength ranged from 10 to 129 pounds. 
Majority, or 66 per cent, fell in the 40- to 49-pound class. 


The discrepancy shown made comparisons of any sort impossible. 
The same test given at the University of Wisconsin® to 524 college 
women yielded the following results: 


Abdominal strength ranged from 50 to 245 pounds. 
Majority, or 73 per cent fell in the 170- to 179-pound class. 
Two registered 240 to 249 pounds. 


The discrepancy between the figures obtained in these similar tests 
is attributed to the facts that at Wisconsin the trunk strap adjusted was 
much tighter than at Minnesota, and that there was a greater amount of 
encouragement given at Wisconsin. 

In general, three methods for testing muscle strength have been 
used.’° 

1. Kellogg’s universal dynamometer—the piston and mercury mo- 
mometer method to determine the results of exercise on total strength. 

2. Martin’s method in which the origin of the muscle to be tested is 
fixed, and a sling with a spring balance attached is applied at the insertion. 

3. The third method is through the use of the dynamometer such as 
Smedley’s. 

Martin’s? test seems well worth describing in detail since it is more 
widely used in physical education. In 1914-15 this test was developed 
under the direction of the State Board of Health of Vermont, to meet 
the need for the accurate determination of the strength of partly para- 
lyzed muscles in poliomyelitis. Its technique satisfies reasonably well the 
two criteria which any test must meet to be of service: simplicity and 
reliability. The index of muscular power employed is the resistance of a 
muscle group to a steady pull sufficient to overcome it.° A loop with a 
spring balance attached is used. The loop is placed around the part at 
the site of the insertion of the muscle to be tested, the experimenter hold- 
ing the spring balance. On the command “pull” the subject contracts with 
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all his power, and simultaneously the experimenter pulls upon the spring 
balance. Tension must be developed as rapidly as possible without jerk- 
ing, and must be increased until the resistance of the subject is actually 
overcome, at which time the scale is read. 

In this test, if the subject hesitates at all, the part being tested is 
usually pulled back by the operator so that the subject can get no sum- 
mation of effort. Although not much of a factor, the effect of weight does 
enter into the results obtained. Also, the resistance of the operator is a 
variable factor, necessitating the use of the same operator if compari- 
sons are to be made. 

Just recently an article published in the RESEARCH QUARTERLY of 
the American Physical Education Association’ describes as a part 
of a motor ability test, a trunk bend. In this test, a 750-pound double 
resistant scale was attached to stall bars by means of leather straps. At 
the other end of the scale, a canvas strap three inches wide was fastened in 
such a way that the loop could easily be slipped over the head and under 
the arms. A low horse was placed in front of the stall bars so that the 
hips could be braced against it. The student stood with the hips braced 
and bent the trunk forward against the resistance of the scales. The num- 
ber of pounds registered on the scale was recorded as the pound strength. 

In the tests discussed, the influence of gravity, necessity of work on 
the part of the operator (as in Martin’s test) and the use of the iliopsoas 
muscles have led us to attempt a further test in which we have tried to 
eliminate these factors. 


PROBLEM 


The belief that menstrual pain is invariably secondary to some de- 
rangement of the general bodily mechanism has been growing rapidly in 
the last several years. Scientists have attributed this widespread dis- 
comfort to many causes. One of these is that of weak abdominal muscles. 
Dr. Helen D. Denniston, Professor of Physical Education at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, because of her many years of work with college 
women in the field of therapeutics, has become thoroughly convinced that 
weak abdominal musculature causes a ptosis of the abdominal organs and 
tends toward malfunctioning of these organs. Therefore, it was decided to 
study this problem in order to determine the value of giving exercises for 
strengthening abdominal muscles to prevent, or correct dysmenorrhea. 
To do this, an abdominal strength test was necessary. Lacking a stand- 
ardized test of the abdominal strength, one was perfected which has been 
named the Wisconsin Method. This test may be given in a maximum of 
three minutes. It is easily administered and quite inexpensive. As to re- 
liability it is mechanically accurate, giving the same results on different 
applications to the same subjects under the same conditions. It is objec- 
tive, yielding the same results from the same group in the hands of dif- 
ferent examiners. 


In general, then, granting that this apparatus measures abdominal 
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strength uniformly without the error of constant individual equation, the 
major purpose of this experiment is to compare the abdominal strength 
of those having normal menstrual periods with that of those having dys- 
menorrhea. Also, of prime importance, is the trying out of this new Piece 
of apparatus with which it is hoped to eliminate the influence of gravity 


and the use of the iliopsoas muscle in testing the strength of the abdominal 
muscles. 





APPARATUS AND TECHNIQUE 

The piece of apparatus used in this measurement was suggested by 
Leonard Rose Ingersoll, Ph.D., Professor of Physics at the University of 
Wisconsin. Professor Ingersoll pointed out that by the use of this appa- 
ratus the influence of gravity would be almost entirely eliminated, so 
that approximately the absolute contractile power of the abdominal 
muscles could be measured. The accompanying picture shows the ap- 
paratus. 

The Wisconsin Method (see picture) of testing abdominal strength 
consists of an adjustable inclined board (A) with two straps (B and C) 
so attached that B may be passed around the thighs just above the knee 
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joint and C passed around the hips on a level with the superior iliac 
spines of the pelvis in order to prevent the use of the iliopsoas muscle. 
Opposite the inclined board is a spring scale D, the edges of which fit 
under the overlapping edges of the board E against which it rests. A series 
of holes runs the length of this board into which the screw F may be insert- 
ed for the purpose of holding the scale in position at the height necessary. 
O is the connecting link between the subject and the scale. It consists 
of two boards, one with a padded end, two feet long, two inches wide, and 
one-half inch thick, held together by two clamps H. By loosening the 
clamps the boards may be regulated to the necessary length. 

The inclined board A is adjusted so that the lower end of a plumb line 
when dropped from the point of pressure will rest two inches in front of 
the base of the board. The person is so tilted as to prevent the influence of 
gravity on the push forward. 

The subject is asked to stand with heels, body, and head against the 
board. Then straps B and C are placed in position and tightened until no 
movement is possible below the hips. The arms also are strapped down so 
that use of the pectorals is prevented. The adjustable link board is then 
placed parallel to the floor so that the lower part of the padded end rests 
on the inferior tip of the sternum and the non-padded end rests on the 
spring scale. The subject is then asked to keep her head and shculders 
in the same position in relation to the rest of her body when pushing as 
when resting against the board; and that when the signal for pushing is 
given, she is by contracting her abdominal muscles to push forward 
against the link board. This range of movement is so small that the posi- 
tion of the body is practically unchanged. The experimenter notes the 
number of pounds registered on the scale by the pushing. 


RESULTS 


In order to study the problems as stated, 150 women students attend- 
ing the University of Wisconsin were used as subjects. Eighty-five of 
these complained of dysmenorrhea and 65 had painless menstrual periods. 

The height weight index Wof each subject was determined because of 
the importance of the length of the lever and the effect of weight on the 
muscular development and resistance as a whole; as influencing the 
amount of contractile power registered in pounds on the spring scale. 
The indices ranged from 1.4 to 2.6. After the abdominal strength of each 
subject was taken, those in the abnormal group having the same height 
weight index were grouped together and the median abdominal strength 
measurement for the group obtained. The same method was followed in 
the case of those subjects having normal menstrual periods. The follow- 
ing table shows the medians of the abdominal strength measurement in 
pounds for the thirteen classes in each group and the difference in pounds 
registered between normals and abnormals. 
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TABLE I 
INDEX NORMAL ABNORMAL DIFFERENCE 
1.4 98.0 50.0 48.0 
1.5 88.0 65.0 23.0 
1.6 Q2.5 55.0 37.5 
1.7 95.0 49.0 46.0 
1.8 102.5 63.33 30.17 
1.9 IOI.25 60.0 41.25 
2.0 117.5 75.0 42.5 
2.1 130.0 90.0 40.0 
2.2 122.0 47.5 74.5 
2.3 160.0 38.0 122.0 
2.4 118.0 74.0 44.0 
m4 92.0 85.0 7.0 
2.6 170.0 80.0 90.0 
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Curves showing the relationship between the abdominal muscle strength of those 


having normal menstrual periods and those having abnormal menstrual periods. 
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In the height weight index of 2:5 it will be noticed that the difference 
in strength between the normal and the abnormal is only 7.0 pounds. This 
may be attributed to the fact that there were only two such people in 
each group, so that the mean rather than the median was obtained. 

In general, the results shown in this table indicate that those having 
dysmenorrhea have an abdominal muscle contractile power of from 7 to 
122 pounds less than have those having normal menstrual periods. In 
no case did the abnormal subjects have a greater abdominal muscle 
strength than the normal subjects. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Persons having dysmenorrhea have weaker abdominal muscles 
than do persons having normal menstrual periods. 

2. Strengthening abdominal muscles may either prevent or correct 
some types of dysmenorrhea. 

3. The Wisconsin Method of testing abdominal muscles is valid, 
reliable, and objective. 

4. The Wisconsin Method solves the problem of the very necessary 
standardized test of the abdominal muscles. 
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An Analysis of the Likes and Dislikes of 
Boys and Girls in Health Education 
Activities 
Grades Five, Six, Seven, and Eight in the Detroit 
Public Schools 


By V. S. BLANCHARD 
Director of Health Education, Detroit Public Schools 


HE FOLLOWING study was made in an attempt to evaluate the 
activity side of the health education program in the Detroit ele- 
mentary schools in terms of its appeal to the boys and girls. 

Nineteen eighth grade schools of varying socio-economic status, race, 
and nationality were selected for the analysis. The questionnaire was 
answered by 4,733 boys and 4,795 girls. 

The following “Instructions to Teachers,” “Questionnaire,” and 
“Consolidation Sheet” were sent to each school. The activities listed on 
the questionnaire are an integral part of the activities program and are 
familiar to all boys and girls on the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grade levels. The activities were listed alphabetically but no two schools’ 
questionnaire started with the same activity. This was done to avoid the 
possibility of having the boys and girls conceive of the first activities as 
being the most important in the mind of the teacher. 

The boys and girls were asked to check the five they liked best and 
the five they liked least because it was felt the questionnaire would have 
more meaning with this wider latitude of choice than as if only one 
activity were selected. Also to have asked for a rank order would have 
been less meaningful because the large number of activities would 
doubtless have resulted in confusion and careless ranking of the last of 
the list. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS 


Questionnaire on Health Education Activities 
in Grades 5, 6, 7, 8 
In order to determine the indoor health education activities which are most 
satisfying and also least satisfying to boys and girls in grades, five, six, seven, and 
eight, the enclosed questionnaire has been prepared to be used in surveying approxi- 
mately 10,000 children within these grades. 
Your school has been selected as one of the schools to fill in the questionnaire. 
It should be given to all the children in your school who are enrolled in grades five, 
six, seven, and eight. 
The questionnaire should be given during the week of ............ and the 
consolidation sheet returned to the health education office on or before 
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Giving the Questionnaire 

1. Give the questionnaire in the gymnasium. In a double class, just one teacher 
should give the directions. Have the pupils sit far enough apart. Each pupil should 
have a sharpened pencil (extra pencils should be provided in case a pupil breaks 
his). Pass out the questionnaires. 

2. Read the questionnaire with the pupils. If questions are asked about the 
specific meaning of any activity answer as in the following example: 

Pupil: “I don’t understand ‘Basketball Goal Shooting’.” 

Teacher: “ ‘Basketball Goal Shooting’ is trying to throw a basketball into a 
basketball goal.” 

3. Have pupils fill in “school............ ‘oP erere »” and check 
“boy...... wee “With. .wsnss ” Then read the list of activities through with the 
children. Have them print “B” before the five activities which they like best and 
“],” before the five activities which they like least. Teacher should ask “Is everyone 
finished ?” 

4. Collect the boys’ papers and keep them separate from the girls’. 

5. Collect the girls’ papers and keep them separate from the boys’. 


Tabulating Results 
. Sort boys’ papers according to grade. 


I 

2. Sort girls’ papers according to grade. 

3. Tabulate the results of the boys’ papers on the consolidation sheet. 

4. Tabulate the results of the girls’ papers on the consolidation sheet. 

The following schools have been selected to fill in the questionnaire: 

Angell Goodale Holmes, O. W. Pattengill 
Boynton Guyton Keating Robinson 
Burns Hally Lincoln Russell 
Dwyer Harding McMillan Washington 
Franklin Holcomb Morley 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON HEALTH EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 
IN GRADES 5, 6, 7, 8 


Below is a list of the activities in which we take part in the gymnasium. Some 
of these activities you like to do better than you do others. Some you may not 
like to do very well. 

1. Pick out the five which you like to do best in the gymnasium and print the 
letter “B” on the line in front of those activities. 

2. Pick out the five which you like to do Jeast in the gymnasium and print the 
letter “L” on the line in front of those activities. 
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CONSOLIDATION SHEET 
eee 6 ae GRADES 5, 6, 7,8 
Liked best Gymnasium Activities Liked Least 
| Boys Girls Boys Girls 











Basketball Goal Shooting 


Chinning 
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Various methods of expressing the results of the questionnaire graph- 
ically were tried and discarded. It was finally decided to “rank order” 
boys and girls separately by individual grades and by consolidation of 
grades five, six, seven, eight. Such are expressed in the following graphs. 
For example: “basketball goal shooting” was “rank ordered” as third in 
the “liked best” column of all boys in the fifth grade and first in the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth. A total of 3-+-1-+-1-++-1 placed basketball goal 
shooting first of all activities for all grades. The high jump was ranked 
first by fifth graders and second by the sixth, seventh, and eighth graders. 
A total of 1-+2-++2-+2 placed this activity second in all grades. The same ‘ 
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procedure was followed for “liked least” activities among boys and for 
“liked best” and “liked least” activities among the girls. 


CONCLUSION 


I. A written analysis of each activity for both boys and girls would 
be too exhaustive. The analysis can best be made through a study of the 
graphs. 

II. The trend in certain activities is, however, of particular interest 
and should be mentioned briefly. 

1. Boys 

a. The waning interest in stunts, the dash, and rhythms. 
b. The increased interest shown in fistball, nine court basket- 
ball, volleyball, and social dancing, i.e. fox trot, waltz. 

2. Girls 

a. The waning interest in squad games, stunts, playing catch, 
rope skipping, rhythm, and relays. 

b. The increasing interest shown in fistball, dash and throw, 
nine court basketball, and volleyball. 


N.B. Dash and throw, and obstacle fence are essentially girls’ events. Chinning, 
soccer dribble, sit up, and dip are essentially boys’ events. 
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A Questionnaire Study in Regard to the 
Attitudes of Men Students Toward 
the Required Physical Educa- 
tion Program 


By W. R. SMITH 
Director of Intramural Athletics, University of Minnesota 


institutions was very unpopular with the student body. In this 
period of development a formal program of calisthenics, marching, 
and apparatus work was most commonly used and became irksome to 
many. Few instructors were able or had the help necessary to make this 
type of work attractive for large classes of men. 
The University of Minnesota experienced these difficulties. In 1929 
Mr. L. F. Keller, supervisor of training courses in physical education, 
and Mr. R. A. Piper, supervisor of required physical education, instituted 


r | NHERE was a time when required physical education at many 


the informal type of program, teaching recreational activities that could ~ 


be enjoyed during college career or after leaving the University. A few 
of the more popular sports used in University intramural competition 
were adopted for this experiment. Each class section is divided into 
permanent squads for the quarter and regular round robin tournaments 
are played in various sports to determine the class champion. Class 
champions are scheduled in an elimination tournament to decide the 
champion of required physical education classes. The winners are award- 
ed medals by the intramural department. An examination is given on the 
rules, technique, and strategy of play in each sport. ‘This plan was not 
adopted for orthopedic classes nor for special elective courses where a 
student is permitted to concentrate upon one sport for the quarter and 
receive instruction in that one activity. 

After the fall and winter quarter work had been completed, 650 
students were asked to answer questions regarding their attitude toward, 
the value of, and their interest in, this type of physical education. The 
entire group was instructed very definitely not to sign their names to 
the questionnaire. This made it possible for every student to give an 
unreserved: answer without fear of an instructor knowing his name. Of 
the group, 72 per cent, or 470 men, learned recreational activities they 
had not known before. The percentage and number learning each of the 
new activities for the first time is lisied in the following table: 
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41 per cent, or 266, learned to play squash racquets 
36 per cent, or 236, learned to play handball 

19 per cent, or 124 learned to play volleyball 

14 per cent, or 96, learned to play touchball 

9 per cent, or 60, learned to swim 

3 per cent, or 20, learned to play basketball 

2 per cent, or 16, learned to box. 


The next question asked was, “Did you enjoy the physical education 
course while you were taking it?” Affirmative answers were given by 
615 students, or 94 per cent of the group; 596 students or g1 per cent 
believed they were benefited by taking the course; 62 per cent stated it 
would not be a wise plan to have the course offered as an elective rather 
than required. This answer is borne out by the fact that 65 per cent of 
the group stated the course would not have been taken had it been an 
elective offered without credit. The activities would not have been learned 
by 56 per cent of the group unless they were offered in class. Answers 
to the question ‘‘What activities did you like especially?” brought forth 
these numbers and percentages: 
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The percentage of unpopular sports designated by the students was 
very small: 
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The probable reason for the dislike of volleyball was due to the fact 
that the game was played upon dirt courts and in batting an overhead 
ball dirt would sometimes fall from the ball into the eyes of the player. 
Where volleyball is played upon wooden floor courts the game is one of 
the most popular in the entire group. Item 3, “short periods—rushing,”’ 
refers to the amount of time allotted to each class period. Students are 
given ten minutes to report in uniform on the athletic field or court where 
the match is to be played. Thirty minutes are devoted to the game. The 
remaining twenty minutes are used in taking a shower, dressing, and 
rushing to the next class, which may be in a building half a mile distant. 

Suggestions for the improvement of the program were requested. The 
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following group of eight listed in order of frequency, proved helpful to 
the administration: 

. Longer periods—two hours 

. More opportunities to elect activities 

. Better coaching and officiating 

. Eliminate hygiene lectures 

. Eliminate volleyball 

. More tournaments, leagues, etc. 

. Have 2, 3, or 4 years of physical education 

. Allow man to elect physical education in place of drill, 


Cn Our wn 


Only one man requested the formal type of program. This individual | 
was not interested in team games but desired personal development. He 
was immediately transferred to the special exercise group where each ~ 
student may concentrate on his particular needs. 

The standard of play in intramural competition is improved. One 
hundred twenty-six men used experience gained in class to teach others 
playing on intramural teams. While only 17 per cent participated in these 
same sports on the intramural program, 63 per cent used the newly 
acquired recreational activity in spare time. The cooperation of required 
physical education with the intramural department is helpful to both. 
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Arms AND METHODS IN ScHOOL ATH- 
LETIcs. Wingate Memorial Lectures, 
1931-32. Edited by E. Dana Caulkins. 
(Wingate Memorial Foundation, 
1932), 481 pages. $2.00. 

No program of human service can be 
stronger than the quality of its leader- 
ship. The enlargement of vision and the 
improvement of skill among those who 
have the responsibility of leadership in 
school athletics is of vital importance— 
thus may be summarized the theme per- 
meating the third volume of the Wingate 
Memorial Lectures. Because of the 
Foundation’s desire to extend the bene- 
fits already enjoyed by the teachers of 
New York City who attended the lec- 
tures and demonstrations, the series of 
athletic lectures have been published in 
book form. The first volume, Jntimate 
Talks by Great Coaches, appeared in 
1929-30; the second, School Athletics in 
Modern Education, in 1930-31; and 
now, Aims and Methods in School 
Athletics. 

The contents of the book are made up 
of the shorthand notes of the reporter 
who assembled the extemporaneous talks 
of some forty-nine individuals, some of 
whom are among the foremost con- 
temporary authorities in athletic sports 
and other phases of physical education. 
Topics vary widely and range all the 
way from the “National Significance of 
School Athletics” by Secretary Ray 
Lyman Wilbur and “The Function of 
Athletics in Modern Education,” by Dr. 
W. H. Kilpatrick to the fundamentals 
of most of the so-called major and minor 
sports. The book includes five major 
divisions: Introduction, Educational 
Aims in School Athletics, Health as an 
Aim of School Athletics, Athletics for 
Special Groups, and Tests and Measure- 
ments, in addition to chapters on the 
following twelve sports: baseball, basket- 
ball, combat sports, football, ice hockey, 


rugby, skating, soccer, speedball, swim- 
ming, track and field, and volleyball. 

The Introduction includes a brief 
greeting by Secretary Wilbur introducing 
the Wingate Athletic Broadcasts of 
1931~—32, and talks on the Purposes of 
the Lectures and Impressions of General 
Wingate by G. T. Kirby, and W. J. 
O’Shea respectively, directors of the 
Foundation. 

Aims are discussed by W. H. Kil- 
patrick, Teachers College, Columbia 
University ; J. T. McGovern of Cornell; 
H. E. Brown of New York University ; 
and S. C. Staley of the University of 
Illinois. D. F. Smiley, of Cornell; A. K. 
Aldinger, Director of Health Education, 
New York City Schools; J. E. Raycroft 
of Princeton; and F. S. Lloyd of New 
York University present lectures related 
to Health as an Aim of School Athletics. 
Dr. William Burdick of Maryland, and 
Miss Ethel Bowers of National Recrea- 
tion Association, on Girls Athletics; F. 
H. Wohlers on Athletics in Germany, R. 
K. Atkinson on Athletics for the Atypi- 
cal, and Police Commissioner E. P. Mul- 
rooney on Athletics in Crime Prevention, 
discuss athletics for special groups. Tests 
and Measurements are included in the 
lectures. Chapters by C. H. McCloy on 
Measuring Athletic Ability and R. E. 
Elliffe, Jr. on Athletic Tests in New 
York City make a valuable addition to 
the book. 

Fundamentals of the various sports 
are discussed by such well known per- 
sons as Lou Gehrig, Waite Hoyt, and 
F. G. Lieb, the writer in baseball; James 
Naismith, inventor of basketball; T. A. 
D. Jones, E.,L. Mercer, and W. R. 
Crowley, the official in football; A. I. 
Prettyman in ice hockey; E. D. Mitchell 
in speedball; John Brown, Jr. in volley- 
ball; E. A. Schroeder in soccer; B. J. 
Wefers, and J. J. McHugh in track and 
field, and many others. Space does not 
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permit mention of all the speakers, the 
topics discussed, or a digest of the ma- 
terials presented. 

Any theme presented in the form of 
lectures will vary in the thoroughness 
of its treatment. This volume is no 
exception. The book evidences some lack 
of coherence and some of the topics and 
sports are treated rather superficially. 
Unfortunately there are few pictures to 
illustrate or make more intelligible the 
form in the various sports as demon- 
strated to the class and as described in 
the book. 

On the other hand, vague generaliza- 
tions are at a minimum and the lectures 
are well edited and arranged. Any loss 
to the reader from the shortcomings 
mentioned above is more than compen- 
sated for by the many interesting talks 
by athletic authorities speaking extem- 
poraneously and in the vernacular. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, Aims 
and Methods in School Athletics is an 
especially valuable book for orientation 
purposes because of the variety of infor- 
mation covering a wide range of activi- 
ties. It will also prove interesting and 
useful to administrators, teachers, and 
coaches who are in any way connected 
with school athletics. 

W. L. Hvucues, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Physical 
Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


Sarety EpucaTion 1n ScHoots. Repo-t 
of Sub-committee of White House 
Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. (Century Co., 1942), 61 
pages, 50C¢. 


The introduction to Safety Educa- 
tion in Schools defines safety educa- 
tion, summarizes its educational value, 
gives a concise summarization of acci- 
dent facts taken largely from figures 
supplied by the National Safety Coun- 
cil, and finally gives the present status 
of safety education in schools. 

The first chapter deals with the ad- 
ministration of safety education with 
suggestions as to how and by whom it 
should be administered. Definite state- 
ments are given regarding procedures 


in various cities and the function of the 
state in the program of safety. Since 
many accidents occur in the gymnasium 
and on the play field, special considera- 
tion is given the department of phy- 
sical education, also a list of protective 
and educative activities is suggested. 
Had these suggestions, however, been 
of a more detailed nature they would 
have been of much more help to the 
physical education teacher. 

Chapter two is on method and mate- 
rials for teaching and contains the most 
informative matter for the teacher— 
inasmuch as concrete objectives, meth- 
ods of approach, and materials are of- 
fered from the kindergarten through 
the sixth grade. Typical lesson units 
are included. Suggestions are also made 
in this chapter for the placement of 
safety instruction by grades and by 
subjects in the secondary _ school. 
These should be of particular value 
in organizing a safety program in any 
school system. 

The last three chapters deal very 
briefly with extracurricular activities 
such as safety patrols, safety clubs, 
etc; national and local safety organi- 
zations; and how results may be mea- 
sured through statistical studies and 
through tests. 

An excellent bibliography is ap- 
pended. 

V. S. BLANCHARD, 
Director of Health Educa- 
tion, Detroit, Mich., Public 
Schools. 


NUTRITION AND Prysicat Fitness. L. 
Jean Bogert, Ph.D. (W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1931), 540 pages, 65 illus. 
$3.00. 


The author outlines her purpose in 
writing the book in the early part of 
the preface: 

(1) To gather into a single volume 
facts useful in meeting everyday nutri- 
tional problems, which have been gleaned 
from the field, of food composition and 
economics, the chemistry and physiology 
of body processes, dietetics, and medi- 
cine. 

(2) To make this information avail- 


2. 
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able to a comparatively large group by 
presenting it in such simple language as 
to be understandable to those who have 
no previous knowledge of chemistry. 

(3) To point out in every possible 
instance how such knowledge may be 
utilized for preventing ill health and 
promoting a high degree of physical 
fitness. 

Perusal of the table of contents would 
indicate that she has covered her material 
in outline: I. Foods; II. Body Require- 
ments; III. Body Processes; IV. Meal 
Planning; V. Diets for Special Condi- 
tions. 

The set-up of the book is such that 
the information is very accessible, and 
the text makes interesting reading for 
the layman as well as the person trained 
in the chemistry and application of 
nutrition principles 

Excellent tables and illustrations are 
included. In fact, the treatise of the 
entire subject is excellently handled and 
the book is a very valuable addition to 
the library of anyone interested in 
physical fitness. 

Atta B. ATKINSON 
University of Michigan League. 


Hyciene. Second Edition. Florence L. 
Meredith, B.Sc., M.D. (P. Blakiston’s 
Son and Co., 1932), 837 pages, 230 
illus. $3.50. 


In the past few years many textbooks 
on hygiene for college students have 


been written and not a few of these. 


have failed in their purpose, because the 
authors have not developed their ma- 
terial upon a sufficiently comprehensive 
understanding of sound scientific facts. 
In this text on hygiene the author has 
demonstrated a knowledge of the basic 
biological sciences and their relationship 
to hygiene as it should be presented at 
the college age level. 

Part I defines health and deals with 
the responsibility of the educational 
institution in safeguarding the health of 
the students. The place hygiene holds 
in a well balanced educational program 
is given some consideration in this sec- 
tion, 

Part II is devoted to a simple but 
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scientific discussion of the physiology 
and anatomy of the various systems of 
the human body. 

In Part III the author considers the 
pathological conditions underlying dis- 
ease and discusses infection, immunity, 
communicable disease, physical and 
chemical injuries and tumors. 

Part IV deals with the hygiene of the 
various systems of the body and in 
addition devotes chapters to the general 
discussion of foods, fatigue, sunlight, 
habit-forming drugs, and medical treat- 
ment. 

The final division is devoted to mental 
hygiene and includes a very brief but 
sane discussion of sex hygiene. 

The volume is attractively bound, the 
type is easily readable, the illustrations 
are ample in number and well chosen. 
This text should be very helpful to 
every student and teacher of hygiene 
and can be easily adapted to most gen- 
eral comprehensive college hygiene 
courses. 

Ray BrapsHaw, M.D. 
Oberlin College Hospital, Ober- 
lin, Ohio. 


TABLES OF Foop Vatvues. Alice V. Brad- 
ley. (Manual Arts Press, 1931), 125 
pages. $2.00. 


Miss Bradley’s book is a very fine 
contribution to the field of nutrition. As 
a medium for consultation in the rapid 
calculation of an individual’s diet it is 
an excellent reference. The concise tables 
are inclusive, and yet simple enough for 
the use of the layman who does not 
have a background of food chemistry. 

The introduction lays out a full expla- 
nation of how to use the tables, and 
reviews briefly the various food prin- 
ciples, and sources of the several food 
elements. Part One has to do with the 
food value of average servings of com- 
monly used foods. Part Two shows the 
food value of 1o00-gram portions of 
commonly used foods. These tables 
should be of great help to patients in 
the more exact computation of special 
diets on the basis of 100-gram portions, 
rather than on the basis of average 
servings. The book is entirely practical 
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and the value of various foods as to 
sources of vitamins has not been over- 
looked. It is as informative a piece of 
work, devoted to tables only, as the 
reviewer has seen for some time. 
Atta B. ATKINSON 
University of Michigan League. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF HEALTH AND 
PuysicAL EpucATION FOR MEN IN 
COLLEGES AND UNIversiTIEs. W. L. 
Hughes, Ph.D. (Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1932), 181 pages. $1.75. 


This publication is a very important 
contribution because of the increasing 
recognition of the needs of health and 
physical education, and administrative 
standards. A definite service has been 
rendered by determining and evaluating 
' standards and policies in the administra- 
tion of health and physical education on 
the college level. The organization and 
set-up of the material is rather unusual 
and hardly in textbook form, but in 
general the material is excellent. Accept- 
able modern administration methods 
have been set up, and all information is 
a fine source of material for any and 
all members of the health and physical 
education profession. The dards and 
policies established can well be used by 
administrators of health and physical 
education as guides for diagnosis, and as 
a check list in a careful analysis of the 
strength and weakness of their programs. 

The study presents 850 evaluated 
standards and policies in the adminis- 
tration of health and physical education 
for men in colleges and universities, 
arranged and set up under seven major 
headings; namely, administrative plan, 
health supervision, health service, health 
instruction, required physical education, 
intramural athletics, and intercollegiate 
athletics. 

The standards and policies in the ad- 
ministration were formulated from a 
wide range of literature of the health 
and physical education field, from the 
experience of the writer, and personal 
visits to colleges and universities located 
in the eastern and mid-western sections 
of the United States, where interviews 


were held with the foremost men in the 
field, and men who are at the present 
time connected with some administra- 
tive phase of the college health and 
physical education programs. Following 
the visitations and interviews, a revision 
was made of the original standards and 
policies approved by competent judges, 
and a final set-up was made, in the light 
of present practice, in twelve selected 
institutions. 

The material as published is validated 
on a scale rating by the jurors or spec- 
ialists in each of the seven major divi- 
sions of study mentioned above. The 
published statements are concisely stated 
and all comments of jurors considered 
valuable are quoted and printed below 
the statements. No doubt added value 
might have been given to the treatise 
had a larger number of jurors validated 
the material. However, while the study 
is largely subjective, yet definite values 
must be admitted, for the judgments of 
even a few of the best available experts 
in the field must carry some significance. 
The rating scale from “no value” to 
“essential” gives some degree of objec- 
tivity to the interpretation of the data 
submitted. It may be assumed that 
standards and policies which have been 
accepted by experts over a period of time 
are objective, valid, and reliable. 

It is impossible in this brief report 
to review to any extent the content 
material presented in the treatise, and 
further, this is unnecessary since all 
statements on standards and _ policies 
under each of the seven divisions have 
been set forth clearly, concisely, and in 
detail. The review of content material, 
then, will be merely citations of a few 
of the more outstanding policies ap- 
proved by the jurors. 

Administrative Plan—The adminis- 
tration of health and physical education 
(including athletics) is the responsibility 
of the institution, should be under its 
complete control, and should be or- 
ganized in one department or adminis- 
trative division. 

Health education should be organized 
to include health supervision, health 
service, and health instruction, and the 
college or university should employ as a 
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director of health education a full-time 
physician properly licensed, and espec- 
jally trained as an educator. 

Physical education should be organized 
to include required physical education, 
intramural athletics, and intercollegiate 
athletics, and the college or university 
should employ as a director of this 


division an educator with advanced 


training in physical education. 

Health Supervision, Service, and In- 
struction—Health education should in- 
clude the three phases: Health super- 
vision or hygiene of the environment; 
health service including examinations, 
follow-up conferences, medical treat- 
ment, etc.; and health instruction. 

The control over health supervision 
or the hygiene of the environment should 
be centered in the director of health 
education. All cooperating individuals 
and departments should be subject to 
his direction and control. The dietary 
policies of the institution should be 
formulated and carried out under his 
supervision. 

The director of health should have 
definite authority in relation to room- 
ing houses, eating places, and should 
make inspections and _ bacteriological 
examinations of food supplies; should 
make investigations to detect typhoid 
carriers among handlers of student food; 
and further, he should have definite 
relation to all classroom needs in relation 
to lighting, ventilation, heating, etc. 

Institutions should provide dispensary 
and infirmary facilities, and arrange- 
ments should be made for laboratory 
services and hospitalization of ill stu- 
dents. 

Colleges which cannot employ a full- 
time director of health education should 
provide a committee on health com- 
posed of faculty and local physicians, 
and with authority to require observ- 
ance of health regulations and to pro- 
mote health education. 

Administrative officers of the insti- 
tution should cooperate with and sup- 
port the health education program by 
making the director a general adminis- 
trative officer, and by placing health 
education staff members on important 
— dealing with student wel- 
are. 


An entrance health examination should 
be required as a prerequisite for matricu- 
lation. Definite control of communicable 
diseases. Vaccination against smallpox as 
a requirement for admission. Innocula- 
tion against typhoid, and special prophy- 
laxis against diphtheria and scarlet fever. 

Admission should be refused those 
students physically unable to carry the 
work required by the institution without 
jeopardizing their own health. 

A program of academic work for each 
student should be devised which is suit- 
able to and consistent with the condition 
of the student as revealed by the health 
examination. 

During the health examinations a part 
of the time with each student should be 
used in personal health advice as a 
prelude to the important follow-up con- 
ferences scheduled for a later date. 

All students planning on participating 
in athletics should be required to pass 
satisfactorily each season a health exami- 
nation before going into active training. 

Required courses in personal and com- 
munity hygiene for freshmen should be 
given at least two hours weekly by 
teachers especially trained for health 
instruction, preferably members of the 
staff in health and physical education. 
This instruction should carry positive 
credit, and should be offered as a sepa- 
rate course and not taught as a part of 
the physical education period. Elective 
mental hygiene should be offered for 
upper-classmen. 

Mental hygiene service for individual 
students should be a therapeutic service 
conducted under the direction of a 
psychiatrist. 

Required Physical Education, Intra- 
murals, and Intercollegiates—Physical 
education staff members (including ath- 
letic coaches), with the requisite aca- 
demic training, should have the same 
faculty rating as similar training would 
command in other departments. The 
director or dean of the department 
should be trained as an educator. 

Physical education instructors should 
be selected who are specialists in at 
least one phase of the program, and who, 
in addition, are trained in a wide variety 
of activities of the department. The 

maximum teaching load of instructors 
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should not exceed thirty hours per week. 

Physical education should be required 
for at least two years, and students in 
the required program who have sufficient 
skill to pass certain minimum require- 
ments of the department should be per- 
mitted to elect activities of their own 
interest. Student grades should be based 
largely on achievement. 

The program of physical education 
should provide for a variety of activities 
of informal type including team games, 
and “carry-over” or individual sports. 
There should be skill instruction given 
as well as mere participation. Restricted 
physical education should be provided 
for those who are physically handi- 
capped. 

Institutions should provide numerous 
play fields, ample lockers and locker- 
room facilities, and showers for every 
three men at the time of maximum load. 
Swimming-pool rooms should be well 
ventilated—no direct draft; should be 
heated to proper temperature; and 
should be properly equipped for pool 
repurification. 

Physical education, including intra- 
mural and_ intercollegiate athletics, 
should be operated on the budget plan 
and financed by general funds appropri- 
ated by the institution and raised by 
taxation or endowments. 

Intramural athletics should be under 
the direct supervision of some member 
of the physical education staff. The pro- 
gram should include “carry-over” sports, 
activities easily learned, activities easily 
equipped, activities suitable to small and 
large groups and to available facilities. 
Activities should be physically whole- 
some, vigorous but not too strenuous— 
safe for the novice. A health examination 
should be required for participation. 

Some skill training for intramurals 
should be offered in the required classes 
in physical education. Intramurals should 
also provide for the needs of upper- 
classmen, graduate students, and faculty. 
They should be organized for a great 
number of units. Ability groupings would 
increase team entries. 

Intercollegiate athletics should be 
recognized as possessing great educa- 
tional possibilities if properly conducted, 


and therefore should be organized and 
administered as a part of a broad pro. 
gram of physical education. 

An advisory committee on_ inter- 
collegiate athletics should be appointed 
by the president to act in an advisory 
capacity in shaping the policy of this 
phase of the physical education program, 
A student athletic association is not 
considered necessary or advisable since 
the regular administration is under the 
director of physical education and the 
faculty board. Some student board might 
be developed in the interest of athletic 
awards, selection of cheer leaders, and 
the maintenance of wholesome athletic 
traditions. 

Salaries of all members of the athletic 
staff should be paid from the institution's 
regular budget for instruction. Coaches 
of all athletics should instruct in other 
activities of the department. 

The administrative policy should pro- 
vide for a ticket sales manager, a system 
of athletic accounting, a custodian of 
athletic equipment, and a caretaker of 
athletic buildings and grounds. 

The institution should assume respon- 
sibility for the care of athletic injuries, 
and a surgeon should be in daily at- 
tendance at the athletic field and in the 
locker rooms. 

Athletic contests should be played 
only with other educational institutions, 
on the grounds of educational institu- 
tions, and should be scheduled only with 
institutions which provide equal, or 
nearly equal, competition, and similar 
standards of eligibility. 

Emphasis on intercollegiate games 
should depend on their educational value 
to students and not stress public appeal 
or tradition. 

Final Analysis and Criticism —The 
set-ups under the first major division, 
or administrative plan, are somewhat 
confusing. The first administrative set- 
up recommends that health and physical 
education (including athletics) should be 
organized in one department or adminis- 
trative division, while in subsequent 
policies departments of health education, 
physical education, and intercollegiate 
athletics are set up under separate di- 
visions with a director for each division. 
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It is assumed that the administrative 
plan recognizes the “Gates” plan, so to 
speak, with a dean of the division of 
health, physical education, and athletics, 
and with directors for each respective 
department under the supervision of the 
dean. 

While standards and policies have 
been set up recognizing health education, 
physical education, and athletics under 
the same division, yet in the more de- 
tailed administrative policies there has 
been no close correlation, or dovetailing, 
so to speak, in these respective fields. 

The standards and policies set up 
under health service could not in every 
case be fulfilled in colleges or universi- 
ties which have no medical departments. 
However, the policies brought out are 
excellent and can be fully endorsed. 

Under health instruction it seems to 
me that more definite information should 
have been submitted as to what the 
courses in hygiene should cover, and 
how this material should be presented. 
Old methods of teaching hygiene are 
obsolete. Health subject matter should 
be arranged by life functions rather 
than by systems of the body. 

Details of administration in physical 
education are quite satisfactory. I should 
not agree, however, with a time require- 
ment in physical education on the col- 
lege level for I feel that in the light of 
modern educational procedure the 
minimum standard is best. Valuable 
information is submitted both on 
locker-room and swimming-pool ad- 
ministration and supervision, although 
the material relating to swimming pools 
is probably too highly technical for the 
average physical education department. 

The material on intramural athletics 
is exceedingly valuable, and the policies 
set up for intercollegiates certainly meet 
educational standards. 

As a final statement I should say that 
all material is good, and the arrangement 
is such that the standards and policies 
for each division can be referred to 
easily, which makes the treatise excellent 
source-book material. The material can 
be accepted as standard, and presents 
all of the newer ideas of current adminis- 
tration procedure. The publication offers 


an excellent bibliography for extended 
reference and discussion of the standards 
and policies validated under the seven 
major divisions in the field of health 
and physical education. This book should 
be in the library and on the desk of 
every administrative officer in this 
specialized field. 
G. S. LowMan 
Professor of Physical Education, 
University of Wisconsin. 


GaMEs AND Game LEApERSHIP. Charles 
F. Smith. (Dodd, Mead & Company, 
1932) 658 pages, 711 games, 180 illus- 
trations. $2.50. 


This is not just “another game book.” 
It is rather a most valuable addition to 
the library of every teacher, recreation 
leader, and parent. As a result of some 
fifteen years of experience in teaching 
games and game leadership, Professor 
Smith has arranged a logical and very 
comprehensive assortment of games, new 
and old. Appropriate illustrations add 
greatly to the attractiveness of the book. 
There are chapters dealing with games 
for little children, home and automobile 
recreations, ball games, tag games, circle 
games, relay races, duel contests, play- 
ground games, classroom and _ recess 
games, mental recreation, stunts for 
leaders, mixing games, musical games, 
and informal dancing, also, paper and 
pencil games, party games, informal dra- 
matics and stunts, picnic activities and 
water sports, treasure hunts and drills, 
woodsy activities, fire-building and out- 
of-door cooking, and games for Scouts 
and Cubs. There is an alphabetical index 
as well as a classified index in the back 
of the book. However, the unique value 
of the book lies in the fact that Professor 
Smith has included important informa- 
tion concerning leadership and teaching 
of games. This psychology is scattered 
throughout the book imbuing it with the 
personality of the author and making 
the book indispensable in the library of 
anyone interested in recreation. 

Heten C. PAvuLison, 
Assistant to the Editor, Am- 
erican Physical Education 
Association. 
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CoacHInc OF Boxinc. John Johnstone. 
(Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1932), 77 
pages. $2.00. 

This latest book on boxing is rather 
brief, but discusses practically every 
phase of the teaching of the subject. The 
illustrations and explanations given are 
for the most part clear and very easily 
understood. The book is small enough to 
serve as a good handbook on boxing. 

In Chapter I is given a brief history 
of boxing beginning with the earliest 

ssible sources and tracing the develop- 

t’of boxing rules and systems down 
to the present day. Chapter II suggests 
and discusses various coordinating and 
conditioning exercises, with hints on 
shadow boxing, bag punching, use of the 
chest weights, hand ball, road work, etc. 

In Chapter III are various hints on class 

instruction. The foot work and funda- 

mental blows used in boxing are ex- 

plained and illustrated. Chapter IV 

covers more advanced boxing. In this 

chapter is a discussion of knock-out 
punches, foul blows, weaving, rolling 

with punches and slipping. Chapter V 

deals with the handling of men in coach- 

ing a team. The problem of condition- 
ing, weight reduction, and diet are well 
discussed. 

The pictures or illustrations used in 
this book are not actual photographs, 
but are clearly defined drawings. The 
word “reflex” is used in the book a little 
carelessly. In many cases the word 
“habit” would have been the better 
word. No doubt the author meant habits 
approaching the efficiency of reflexes 
instead of the development of reflexes 
themselves. The book by Johnstone is, 
however, one of the best boxing books 
we have ever read, especially from the 







































point of view of conciseness and com. 
pleteness. 
H. E. Kenney 
Wrestling Coach, University 
Illinois. 


Tue Aquatics Guiwe No. 125R, Wom- 
en’s Athletic Activities Series. (Ameri- 
- can Sports Publishing Co., 1932) age,” 


The Aquatics Guide includes much 
helpful material, not only the of , 
swimming rules, but articles about” 
various swimming programs carried on 
in different localities. 

The colleges and schools are repre. 
sented among the authors, as well as the © 
Scouts, the camping profession, and the 
American Red Cross. . 

Miss Rathbone’s article on “Water : 
Activities for the Muscularly Handi- 
capped” gives us a glimpse of the pos © 
sibilities of the wide use of swim oa 
in helping children and adults hampered — 
by the effects of disease, operations or 
accidents, — 4 

Everyone interested in any phase of © 
water sports as a participant, teacher, 
camp director, counselor, college student — 
leader, athletic association swimming” 
manager in college or school will 
something of interest. Swimming, Div- — 
ing, Water Games, Pageants, Meets, q 
Special Programs, Teaching Points, Sta- 4 
tistics on College Swimming, ne : 
Bibliographies, and Movies to Rent, are 7 
considered, and the Committee is always — 
glad to have suggestions for articles on — 
new topics desired in the next edition ” 
of the Guide. 

Marjorie CAMP 
Chairman, Water Sports Com. 7 
mittee. 
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